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BOOK XIII. 

C H A >• U 

j^ Utiwrate aiqutry into the meaHing ofthofe words 
which are found in thefirfi of Cicero* s Orations 
againfi AnShottf — *' But numy things feem ta 
happen contrary to the order <f nature and of 
fate \"'^Examination whether thofe two words^ 
^^ bXMTd and liatura/' baue the fame or a diffe^ 
rent Jignificatum. 

MARCUS GICERO, in his firft Philippici 
has left thefe words: *' I haflened toi 
follow hirhj whom thofc who were prefent did 

noe 

* /W/r.]^-Cic^ro*i ti^dfe on Pate has come down to us 
in fo matilateda ftate, that it is noteafy tocollefV from it 
what was his opinion on that fubjed. Whatever were his 
jprivate fentimenu upon it, as a philofopher, he would fpeak, 
as an orator, in popular language ; according to which, a 

Vol. III. B 'tt*" 

> 
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not follow, not that I could be of any fcrvicc 
(for I did not expeft that, nor could I accom- 
plifn it); but If any thing to' which human nature 
is liable had happened to me, (for many things 
feem to happen contrary to the order of nature 
and of fate) I fhould this day leave my voice a 
witnt-fs to the republic, of my perpetual attach- 
ment to its interefts." Here he ufes the words 
fate and nature : whether he intends they (hould 
bear the fame fignification, and ufes two words 
inllead of one, or whether he has fo divided and 
feparated them, that nature fcems to bear one 
meaning, and/i/^ another, is, I think, wortliy of 
confideration. And firft, we muft enquire how 

man who died what we call g aatunjl death, was iaid to die 
according to fate ; whereas an accidental death was fuppofed 
to be according to the regular courfe of fate or nature. Some 
philofophersalfo made fate and nature the (lune. Alexander 
Aphrodifienfis concludes, after arguing the point, that fate 
IS nothing more than the peculiar nature of each individual. 
He alfo cites Thcophraftus for the fa^ic opinion. 

Theophraftus, fays he, clearly demonftrate^^ th^t accord- 
ing to nature and according to fate mean e)ca6tiy the fame. 

See Lucan, vcr. 91. 

Dcus magnufque potenfque 
Sive canit fatum, feu quod jubet ipfe canendo 
Fit fatum. 

which Milton thus imitates— 

Though I uncircumfcribed myrolfrctire^ 
And put n©t forth my goodncfs, which ia free 
To adl or not, neceiHty and chance 
Approach not me, and what I will \k f.ite* 

he 
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he can affirm that many things may happen 
(bumanitus) according to the order of humaft na- 
ture, (praler faium) m oppofition to fate, fince 
die plan and order, and unconquerable nccelTity 
of fate U To appointed, that in the will of fate all 
things are included, unlefs he has followed Ho- 
mer's expreflion,— 

Left, fpitc of fete, you vifit Pluto's realm. 
There is no doubt, however, that Homer here 
means a violent and fudden deaths which may 
juftly feem to happen contrary to nature. But 
why he has called that fort of deatli contrary to 
fete, it is not our buGnels to enquire, nor have 
we time for the invefttgation. However, it muft 
not be palTcd by,that Virgil has expreflTed the fame 
opinion as Cicero upon fate, as in his fourth 
book, where he Ipeaks of Elifa, who fufTered 
death by force, 

Since nor by fate nor her dcferts ftie fell. 

As if in dying, thofe modes of death which arc 
violent do not feem to come by the order of 
fete. But Cicero feems to have followed the 
words of Demofthenes, a man of equal wifdom 
and eloquence, who has faid the fame things of 
nature and fate, in his excellent oration, iri/ii 
BTif»»«. " He who thinks himfelf born only 
for his parents, awaits the natural and regular 
Dtxlcr of death j but he who fancies himfelf bom 
Sox die fervice of his country, will meet death 
B 2 that 
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that he may not fee his country enflaved/* What 
Cicero feems to have called fate and nature, Dc- 
mofthenes long before called " the natural and re- 
gular order of death," which is that fort of death 
which comes in the courfe of fate and nature, 
and is occafioned by no external force. 



C H A K IL 

On the familiar converfatim of Pacunnus and Ac^ 
cius in the town of Tarentum. ' 

THEY who had leifure and inclination to 
enquire into the modes of life which learn- 
ed men purfued, and to commit them to writing, 
have related this anecdote of the tragic poets 
Marcus Pacuvius and Lucius Accius. ** When 
Pacuvius," fay they, " was an old man, and af- 
fliftcd with perpetual difeafe of body, he retired 
from Rome to Tarcntum. Accius, who was a 
much younger man ', in his way to Afia, com- 
ing 

■ Tcunger »««.]— According to feme authors he wa» 
fifty yenrs younger, ye^ he exhibited a tragedy under the 
fame sediles. Fragments remain of many of his tragedies, 
fomtof the fiheft of which are preferved in die philofo7>hicat 
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ing to Tarentum, vifited Pacuvius, and being 
politely treated, and detained by him nnany days, 
read, at the requeft of Pacuvius, his tragedy of 
Atreus. Pacuvius, they faid, remaiked that his 
lines were fonorous and full of dignity, but that 
they feemed rather harlh and rugged. " What you 
fey," replied Accius, •* is true ; nor do I lament 
it is (b. Yet I hope that what I write in future 
will be better. For what we obfer\''e in fruits 
is true of the powers of the mind % thofe which at 

firft 

works of CiccrOy and all arc colledled in the fragments of the 
ancient Latin poets, by H. Stephens. 

Paterculus prefers him to Pacuvius, though he allows this 
latter to be a more corred writer. Horace, giving the po** 
pular judgment of his time concerning them, fays-^* 

Ambigitur quoties nter ntro fit prius; auferc 
Pacuvius do^ famam fenis, Accius alti. 

Quintilian repeats nearly the iame opinion of them. 

- ^ Ptwirs of the «/W.]-^Tbere are fome excellent re- 
SBirks by Dr. Warton« in his Eflay oa the Genius of Popcj^ 
which nay ferve to illaftrate this opinion of Accius. He is 
fpeaking of the early figns of genius in a young man, and 
thus difUnguiflies the effeds of oppofite qualities : '< If hit 
predominant talent be warmth and vigonr of imagination^ 
it will break oat in fanciful vid, luxuriant defcriptions^ the 
colouring of which will perliaps be too rich and glowing^ 
If his chief force lies in the miderftanding rather than in the 
imagination, it will ibon appear by folid and manly obferva^ii 
tions on life and learning* exprefled in a more chafle and 
fabducd ftyle. The former will frequently be hurried into. 
Qbfcurity or torgidity, and a falie grandeur of diAion ; xhm 

8 4 i'^^ 
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firft are rough and bitter, become afterwards mild 
and fwect. But thofe which are foft and fmooth^ 
and are mellow at firft, do not afterwards beconie 
ripe, but corrupt. It feems therefore that in 
the mind fomcthing fhould be left for time to 
improve." 

latter will feldom hazard a figure, whofe ufage is not al- 
ready cftabliftied, or an image beyond common life ; will a!-, 
ways be pcrfpicuous, if not elevated ; will never difguft, if 
iiot tranfport his readers ; will avoid the grofTer ^ulcs, if 
not arrive at the greater beauties of compofition; the 
«'* eloquentisc genus" for which he will be diftinguiflied, will 
not be the " plenum, ct ere€ium, et audax, ct prxcelfum,'* 
but the " preflum, et mite, ct limatum." 

A remark fomewhat of a fimilar kind occurs in a frag* 
ment of Alexis the comic poet, prefer\'cd in Athenaeus. It 
is thus tranflated by Mr. Cumberland, in his fourth volume 
of the Obferver : 

*^ The nature of man in fame refped refembles that of 
wine, for as fermentation is neceiTary to new wine, fo is it 
alfo to a youthful fpirit ; when that procefs is over, and it 
comes to fettle and fubfide, we may then, and not till then« 
expeft to find a permanent tranquillity." 

The fame idea \% carried on in a fubfequent pafTage, which 
•Ifo is preferved in the fame place, and tranflated by the fame 
perfon thus : — 

" I am now far advanced in the evening of life's day, 

and what is there in the nature of man that I (hould liken it 

* to that of wine, feeing that old age, which recommends the 

latter, mars the former; old wine, indeed, exhilarates, but old 

inen arc mifcrable to themfelves and others." 

Antiphanes the comic poet has ftruck upon the fame com« 
parifon.but with a different turn, ** Old age and wine," fayt 
he, " may well be compared ; let either of them exceed their 
date ever fo4inle,and the whole turns four.'f 

C H A r« 
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Chap. III. 

J^hitber tbiwcrds neceflfitudo ^;?i necelTitas have 

dijiinii meanings^ 

IT is a circumftance worthy of ridicule, th^c 
many grammarians afTerc there is a great and 
material difference between necejfttudo * and mcej^ 
Jiias ; that nec^tas is a certain urgent and com* 
pelling power, neceffitudo a certain law and bond 
of religious connexion, and this is its only fignifi- 
cation. But as there b no difference whether you 

' A2rr^/«/7.]-*-C]Ccro confirms the obfervations of Gel- 
lius by his u/age of thefe words. Iiv his oration de Hamf- 
picam refponfis, he has, ** ordo reram et neceffitudo for neceil- 
fity ; and in that fgr Rofcius, we find magnam necejfitatem 
poffidet patemns matemofque iangais ;" and in that for SyUa 
yet more clearly> '' Si noilram mcej/sutem familiaritatcmque 
violafiet." In both which places intimacy of union muil be 
onderftood. Yet feme old grammarians fUll extant, infift 
vpon the diftifidion of the words. 

Necejfarius was commonly oftd for a relation* See lor 
example Apoleios, p. 4.. Price's edition. 

Hunc talem quanquam neceflarium et fumme agnitomA 
A:c. The following from Seneca is no bad commentary oa 
the chapter before, us : 

** Officimn efie filii, uxorisj et earom perfonarum qoafi 
neeejptudo fufcitat et ferre opem jubet. Sec 9\£q Fefluf» at 
the wgrd necejbriuf^ 

B -t fay 
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idLj fuavitudo or Jtuvoitas^ JanSitudo or Jan^hai^ 
acerbitudo or a^erbitasy acritudo or (as Accius in 
his Neoptolemus) acrikUy fo there can be no 
reafon why neceffitudo and nec^tas fhould be con- 
fidered as di(lin6t. In old books you ufually 
find neceffitudinem applied to fignify that quod* 
vecejfum eft^ but neceffitas is feldom nfed pro * jure 
0fficioque objervantue affinitatijvey although they 
Mrho are united by this^aj qffinitatis familiaritatif- 
^e arc called necejfariiy relations. I have, howcverj^ 
in that fpeech of Caius Caefar, wherein he recom- 
mends the Plautian rogation, met with the ufagc 
of neceffitudo in the ienfe oi jus affinitatis. His 
words are thefe^ equidem ^ mibi videor pro noflrd 
meceffitate^ non labore, non operay turn indujirid de-- 
fuijfe. I have written thus much upon thcfe two 
words, (incc I read the fourth book of Sempro- 
nius Afellio, an old writer of hiftory, in which he 
thus fpeaks of Paulus Africanus, the fon of Pau- 
lus : *' Nam ' Jepatremjuum audiffe dicere Lucium 
^milium Paulum minus bonum imperatoremjignis 

^ J^W.]— That which is necdlaiy* 

• Pt-<h\ — For the law and daty of reverence and affinity. 

^ EqaidnnJ^'^l feem indeed, according to the nature of 
our relationihip^ to have omitted no labour, pains, or indu(l 
try- 

' Nantf {^r.l— ^'' For Lucius .^miliuft Paulus had heard 
bis ^ther fay, that a good general would never engage flan- 
dard to flandard, unlef^ the greatefl neceflipy obliged him, or 
the faireH opportunity prefented itfelf.'' 

eollatis 
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follatisdecertare^ nift fumma ncceffitudo aui Jummm 
M jQCcafiu data effl^t.'^ 



Chap. IV, 

^e pleafant md wife reply of Olympias^ the motba' 

of Alexander^ to her Jon. 

IN many of the records left us of Alexander's 
exploits, and a little while ago in a book of 
Marcus Varro, entitled " Oreftes," or ** De In- 
fania," I read that Olympias, the wife of Phi- 
lip, wrote * a very witty anfwer to her Ion Alex-;. 

andcr. 

' Olympias wrfl#f.]-^PIutarch relates two diiFepent accounts 
f)f the conda£t of Olympias on this point. He writes thus* 
f Eratoflhenes (ays that Olympias, when (he brought Alex- 
ander on his way to the army, in his firft expedition, told 
him in private the fecrel of his birth> and exhorted him to 
behave himfelf with courage fuiuble to his divine extrac- 
tion. Others again affirm, that (he wholly declined this 
vanity^ and was wont to (ay. Will Alexander never ceafe u 
make Junojeakus ofmeV^ For the credit of the lady's un-* 
dcrftanding it is to be hoped that the latter is the true ac* 
count. A fcandaloiis ftory is told by fome authors, of an in- 
trigue with Nedanebus, king of ^gypt ; but thb is refuted 
by chronological reafons. Dion Chryfoilom, in his fourth 
oration de Re^no, relates a curious dialogue between Alex- 
ander 
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andcr. When the youth thus aJdrcffed his mother, 
•* King Alexander, the Ton of Jupiter Ammon, 

fends 

andcr and Diogenes on this fubjc<fl,— '* Arc you that Alcx- 
nr.dcr," h\d the plulofophcr, " who is ikid to bz fpu- 
lioui ?" At this Alexander blulhed, and grew angry, but 
reft rained himfclf. He began, however, to repent that he 
had condefccndcd to converfe with a clowniili, infolcnt man, 
ss he then thought him. Diogenes, obfcrvinT^ that he was 
ru£led, refulvcd to humour him, as a child at nlav with dice; 
and when he nfkcd, " What could inJuce vou to call me 
fpuricus ?" " Becaufc," replied Diogenes, " I hear that 
your-moth^r gives it out. Is it not Olympias, who fays of 
you, that you are not the cffspnng of i'hilip, but of a dragon* 
cr of Ammon, or I know not what god, or man, or ani- 
mal ? In which cafe you mud be fpuriou>." At this Alcx- 
hndcr fmilcd, and was Angularly plcaicd ; ccnndcrln": Dio- 
genes not only as not clowniih, but as peculiarly elegant in 
bis manner of paying a compliment. Dion rdatcb furtlicr, 
that when Alexander aflced the philofopher, whether he be- 
lieved this account or not, he replied that it w-.? as yet un- 
certain ; feggcfting that it remained for him to prove lits 
Oiigin by his aclions. 

The following cxtra<5l from Leland's Demofthcncs fecms 
alfo to dcfcrve a place here : 

" Flattery, and indulgence to the wcaknefs of i'Uexander. 
who, when intoxicated with hi fuccciles, conceived tlie vanity 
of being thought the fon of Jupiter, feem to have given rife 
to the fiQion of an enormous ferpent dlfcovcred by Philip 
in ftriA intcrcourfe with hi* queen. The fight of a fcrpcnt 
in her bed, fome of the ancients do not allo>v to have been 
fo %'cry extraordinar)', in a country where they were tame 
and harmlcfs ; and as Olympias, who was remarkably devoted 
to the celebration of the enthufiaftic rites of Orpheus and 
Bacchus, is faid to have danced in thefe ceremonies with 
great tame fcrpcnts twining round her, fomctimes interwoveu 
nich the ivy of the facred fpears, or with the chaplets of her 

attendan;^^ 
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fends health to his mothcT Olympias,'' Olymplas 
replied to hhn in this manner : " I befcech you," 
fays Ihe, " my fon, be at peace, do not fummoa 
me to a court of judicature, nor accufe me be- 
fore Junoi for fne will furely bring a grievous 
punifliment upon me, when fhe finds it confeffed 
in your letters that I am her liufband's harlot.** 
This polifhed wit in a v/ifc and prudent woman, 
addreffed to her ferocious fon, feemed tenderly, 

attendants, in order to infpire fpe6l«-itors with the greater 
awe and horror. Yet herxeforvvard, faith Plutarch, hit af-^ 
fedion fenfibly abated; and whether he feared her as a 
forcerefs, or imagined that (he held a commerce with fome 
god, and was afraid of offending a fupcrior rival, his cor- 
refpondence with her became Icfs frequent; and having 
fent to confult the Delphian oracle on this alarming occa-> 
fion, he received for anfwer, that he was to pay pecijiar ho-i 
nours to Jupiter Ammon, and mutl expert to lofe that eyo 
which had prefumptuoufly intruded on the fecrct communica-^ 
tion of a divinity with his wife. According to Juftin. 
Olympias herfclf £rft fuggclled the account of the ferpent; 
and is faid by Eratodhenes, an ancient hil^orian, to have in* 
formed her fon, as he was preparing his expedition into 
Afia, of the fee ret of his birch. But this information was 
poffibly nothing more than clearing up the fufpicions of hit 
legitimacy ; and afluring lilm that he was really the fon of 
Philip, whofe actions might, with all propriety, have been 
urged as an incitement to his fon to approve himfelf wortiiy 
of (b great a father. Tliis fentiment feems to have been 
confirmed by the well known anfwer of Olympias to her 
fon's letter, in which he ftyled himfelf the fon of Jupitear 
for when the queen complained that Alexander made mif* 
(bief (if I may be allowed the expreffion) between her and 
Juno, I cannot conceive it in any ether light but that of rail- 
lery on his fantailical vanity. 

and 
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tnd by degrees, to advifc him to lay afide the idle 
opinion, which, from his fuccefs in war, the flatte- 
ries of his followers, and his extraordinary profperi- 
ty, he had nnbibed, that he was the fon of Jupiter. 



Chap, V. 

Of the pbilofophers Ariftotky ^eopbraftus^ and 
Menedemus, and the grace/id modefiy of AriftotU 
in his appointment of afucceffor to bisfchooh 

ARISTOTLE the philofopher, being fix- 
ty-two years of age, became fick, and 
weak in body, and there remained little hope of 
his life. The whole band of his followers then 
waited upon him, requefting and entreating that 
he would himfelf appoint a fucceflbr to his of- 
fice and fchool, to whom, after his deceafe, as to 
himfelf, they might apply thcmfelves vor perfefting 
thofe ftudies, in which they had hitherto been in- 
ftrufted by himfelf. There were at that time 
many in his fchool, who were very accompliihed^ 
but two of particular merit, Theophraftus and 
Menedemus \ In talents and learning thefe ex- 
ceeded 

• MeneJefnu^,'\ — It fccms generally agreed, that this ought 
to be Eudemus, no Peripatetic of the former name being 

known^ 
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teeded the reft. Theophraftus was from the 
ifland cf Le(bos, Mcncdcmus from Rhodes. A- 
riftotle replied, that he would comply with their 
requeft, as foon as an opportunity prefented itfelfl 
A (hort time after, when all thofe were prefenc 
who had confulted him about their future mafter, 

known, whereas Eudemus is fpoken of by feveral authors as 
a lavourite of Arifbtle, and he was a Rhodian. 

The anecdote related in this chaper is not to be founds 
where we might reafonably cxped to find it, in Diogenes 
Laertius. 

Perhaps, in his deciiion on this quedion, it might not be 
impoinble that AriHotle was in fome degree influenced by 
kis local attachment to Lefbos. It was at Mytilene, tho 
capital of Le(bos, where he eilabliihed himfelf as a teacher. 
See Diog. Laertius« b. y. chap. 3. Sec and Dionyf. Halicar. 
EpiiL ad Ammon. 

The Lelbian wine is mentioned in the firft book of Athe- 
naeus, not as remarkable for its fweet flavour, but rather from 
its ailringent properties^ which feems to imply fome degree 
of tartnefs. Horace applies the term innocens to the wine 
ofLefl)os« 

Hie imocmtis pocula Lelbii 
Daces fub umbra. 

He talks, in the ninth epode^ of drinking it oat of larger 
cups/— 

Capaciores affer hue paer fcyphos« 
£t Apia vina aut Lefbia. 

No greater compliment is any where paid to Theophraflai, 
than by Cicero in his Epiflles to Atticus. Cicero was paf« 
ticularly delighted with the writings of this plulofopher* 
He calls him dtlicias/uast and in many places fiiles htm his 
friesid, with man/ encomiums en his merit. 

he 
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he faid, that the wine he was drinking did not 
fuit his health ; it was difagreeable and harfh ; he 
mud thei cfore lookout for fome foreign wine from 
Rhodes, or from Lefbos He begged they would 
provide him with fome of either fort, and faid he 
would ufe that which agreed with him beft. 
They haften to find, procure, and bring him 
thefe wines. When Ariftotle, calling for the 
Rhodian, taftes it, " This,*' fays he, ** is aftrong 
wine, and palatable.** He next ail^s for fome 
Lefbian, and tailing that too, " Each," fays he 
•' is certainly a good v/ine, but the Lefbian has 
the fweeter flavour/* When he faid this, it was 
evident to all, that with ingenuity and modefty> 
he had fixed not upon his wine, but his 
fucceflbr; namely, Thcophraftus the Lefbian, a 
man equally remarkable for ihe charms of his 
eloquence and his good conduft. Not long af- 
ter, Ariftotle dying, they all became the follow- 
ers of 1 heophraftus* 
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Chap. VI 

The term which the old Latins applied to what the 
Greeks call accents. — ^hat neither the ancient 
Remans nor the people of Attica hadjuch a word 
as barbarijms. 

WHAT the Greeks call accents^ our 
more learned ancient writers called 
notas z'ocuw, fonnetinies moderamenta^ or accen^ 

■ Jccc'tfs,] — On the very obfcarc fubjeft of the ancient 
accent', the chief guide wc have for our conjc£Vures is, that 
moll of the words by which they were cxprcflcd have re- 
ference to mofical found, thus w^crvha means a iinging to» 
from v^oq and u^d; mcceutus is its literal tranflation, from 
md and cano : nota vocum, the notes of words, and fnoJe- 
rameata, itill lead us to the fame notion ; acccntiuncula is 
merely a diminutive of accemtusp but v§cuJaiio again feems to 
imply modulation of the voice. From thefe and other cir- 
cumftances Dr. Forfler long ago concluded, that the accent 
of the ancients was a mudc&l inflexion of the voice^ of 
which no trace remains in the uiage of modern languages i 
diflindl from emphaiis, wliich is the accent of the modern!), 
and not affeding the quantity of fyliables, which it is cer- 
tain it did not. This was loll in tlie ancient languages 
tiicmfelves at their decline* and* through ignorance, con- 
founded with emphafis* as it frequently i^ r^t prefent. Af* 
ter all, this is only a conjedture, v^hich we know not how to 
exemplify. The Chinefe, however, it is certain, have fuck 
accenti to this day, by which even monoryilablcs of idqnti^t 
«a1 form 9re diAinguiflicd. 

4 tiuncHlas, 
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timculasy or voculationes.** And chat maccfuitcj^ 
of fpeech> which we call barbarousi they called 
** ruftic," and they who fpoke with this defeft wertf 
by them (aid to ipeak as nifties. Publius Ni- 
gidiiis> in his Grammatical Commentaries^ lays^ 
•• If you ufc the a(pirate falfely, your difcouritf 
becomes ruftic/* I do not indeed findj that they 
who fpoke with purity and propriety, before thd 
tgc of Auguftus, ever ufed that word which wc 
have m commons *• barbarifinus *.*' 

* BarBsrifinut^J^^The books ad Htfrenhiam are now al* 
lowed not to be the worka of Cicero ; among the argumenta 
by which this was proved, in contradiction to many great 
aathoriticSf was the ufe of words not received in the age of 
Cicero» In this number, if we ftippofe Gellius not to be mif- 
taken, we may place the word harhari/mus : for in the 
fourth book we find this pailage, ** Vitia in fcrmone, quo 
Bunus is Latinus (it, duo poflTunt effe : (bloeciimus, et barba-^ 
rffinui* SolcBcifmus eft, cum in verbis pluribus con(equenj 
verbum fuperiori non accommodatur* Barharijmus efl^ 
txim verbum aliquod vitiofe ofiertun*' Chap. la. Gellius 
ieems to confine harharifm to falfe afpiration, the fpecies of 
luftiicity whkh Catullus ridiculed in Arrius. 

Chommoda dicebat ii qu^do commoda vellet 

Dicere, et binfiMms Arrius iniidias. 
£t turn mirifice fperabat ie e/Te locutum^ 

Cum quantum poterat dixerat binfidias^ &c. 

it (hould be obferved, that in thb chapter there is no men- 
tion of the Attics, which the argumeiit gives the reader oc- 
caiion to expedl. Whether the Attics ufed the term j?a^C«- 
fto'/Aoq, may be perhaps a matter of doubt, but certain it xs^ 
that they ufed the verb Betfiapt^nf, barbare loqui, to 
(peak rudely, as they did aTrtxi(ity« to fpeak well, or like the 
Attics* 

Chat. 
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Chap. VIL 
timer in bis poem, and Herodotus in bis bijioryi 

- • 

bavejpoken very (^erently concerning the lion. 

HEkODOTUS has left it recorded, in 
his third book, that lioriefTes produce but 
once in their life^ and at that birth nerer more 
than one ' whelp. Thefe are his Words : 

' Ne*uir nun than 0itf.]— 'Goldfxnith, in his hiflory of the 
lion> gives the report of the kee{>ef of thef beafb in the 
Tower of London> where feveral of thefe animals have 
bred. According to him» the lionefs goes only five monthi 
With yooxlg; ^ and produces never more than two at once." 
]3ut the keeper coold only fpeak according to his know- 
ledge of what happened there, which agrees fufficiently with 
the report of Ariftotle* that the number is ufually two. Mr. 
Pennant is filent on this part of the fubjeft> in his Hiflory of 
Quadriipipds ; but he copies, from the au^or of the ** (Econo- 
my of Natufe/' an account of the inftind of thefe and 
other wild beafts, in the thirfty deferts of Africa, that exceeds 
all beliefi and certainly could not eafily be known or veri- 
fied by obfervation. ** There the pelican ihakes her ncft, 
and iii order to cool her young ories^ and accuftom them to 
an element they muft all be converfsint in, brings from afar, 
in her great gular pouch, fniBeient water to £11 the nefl ; the 
iion an<i other wild beafls approach, quench their thirds 
jret never injure the unfledged birds, as if confcioss that 
their deftrudiofn would immediately put a( ftop tor thofe 
gratdal fupplies. Nature vk full of wonders ; but writers 
on the hiftory of quadrupeds have been careful not to make 
it lefs fi> than it is.'^ 

Vot.III. ' C ''Th^ 
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" The lionefij of all animals the (hongeft and 
the boldefty produces but one young one in her 
life, for at the birth of her young (he k>&s her 



matrix/* 



But Homer fays^ that lions (for fo he calls the 
females, in the mafcu)ine gender, or, as the gram^ 
marians have it, the common) produce and faring 
up many whelps ; thefe are the lines m which he 
plainly afferts this : 

Thus in the center of fbme gloomy wood» 
With many a ftep, the lionefs furrounds 
Her tawny young, befet by men and hounds. 

He fays the lame thing in another place : 

The lion thus, with dreadful anguifli fttiiig, 
Roars through the dcfert arid demands hb 

young, 
When the grim favage to his rifled den 
Too late returning fnufis the track of men. 

When thfe difference and oppofition pf fenti- 
ments between the rtioft celebrated poet and moft 
eminent hiftoriiah gready perplexed me, I thought 
proper to coniUt Ariftode's exquifite Trcatife 
upon Animals, and whatever he has there writ- 
ten upon this fubjedi:^ I have put down in thefe 
commentaries. His words are> from book 6. 
" That the lion copulates backwards,r and is rc- 
tromingent, has been mentioned before. But it 
copulates and produces not in every feafon, though 
ki every year. It produces in the Ipring, and 

generally 
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generally has two. When its produce is moft 
numerous it has fix, biit fometimes it has only 
one. It is an idle ftory which tells us of the 
lionels, that when flic produces her yoiingi Ihc 
lofes the future power of generating, and it arifes 
from the fcarcity of the lion^s race, for the breed 
Is rare, and riot known in many places^ except iti 
that part of Europe which is between the rivet 
Acheldus and NeflUs. The lionefs produces her 
young fo ihrtalli that they fcarcely begin to walk 
ill! they are two months old; The lioiis of Syria 
breed five times in their life* the firft time hav- 
ing five young ortesi afterwards fewer ; then they 
become barren. The feniale has no mane ; this 

■ 

is peculiar to die male. The lion only changes 
thofc four teeth which are called * canine/ two 
upper and two lbwer> iand this happens at fix 
months old *.** 

* As to the faft related in the beginning of this chapter, it 
is wonderful thit chey (hould not fee* according td this idea; 
the neceility of a fpeedy deflruflion of the fpecics ; becaufci 
is every pair left but one cob, every generation would, of 
tourfe, even on the favourable fuppoiicion of the males and 
females being equal, only be half as numerous xs the pre* 
•edin£& 
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Chap. VIII. 

ne poet Afranius has ingenioujly and pleafantly re^ 
fvejiniied IVifdom to be the daughter of UJe and 
Alemcry. * 

■ 

WITH great jufticc the poet Afranius, 
when writing upon the birth of Wifdom, 
has confidered her as the daughter of " Ufc 
and Memory." By the argument he ules, it is 
proved, that he who would become fkilful in 

' QuintUs CaroIuSy one of the commentators upon Gellius» 
takes pmdigious pains to ^tisfy the reader that this genea- 
logy is inaccurate and inadmiffible ; it is abfurd, he re- 
marks, to call Wlldom the daughter of Uit and Memory ; 
the daughter of Ufe and Memory can be Prudence, and no 
other. The allegory of Afranius will not be thought the 
Icfs ingenious or agreeable for diis critic's obftrvation. H. 
Stephens, in his eJition of Gtllius, has a very long chapter to 
explain fome perplexed palTages 'which here occur, 'and 
the reader may have advantage from confulting the place. 
P. no. 

It may properly be obfcrved in this place, that the an- 
cients, and after them the moderns, were very fond of this 
fort of allegory. Pindar beautifully calls the dy the child 
of the fun, *}A»tf vx%^(u T\\c fame writer calls the rain the 
offspring of the clouds. It were cndiefs to multiply fimiiar 
examples, which muft occur to every one at all converfant 
with tlie beil writers. See on this fubjc«5l Gataker, p. 
103. 

hum aa 
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human affairs, fhould not confine himfelf to 
books, and the pradice of rhetorical and logical 
diiputations s but he muft be convcrfant, and per- 
fonally exercifed in occurrences and bufinefs of 
life, and carefully fix in his nnemory all aftions 
and their confequences : he muft moreover, to 
grow wile, learn what experience teaches, not 
what books only, or mafters, by an idle pa- 
rade of words and fictitious reprcfentationjs, have 
invented for the purpofes of amufcment, as in a 
play, or in a dream. Afranius's verfes are in 
his play called " Sella." 

*' Ufus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria ; 
J:epap vocant me Graii, vos Sapientiam." 

There is likcwiie a line to the fame purpofe ia 
Pacuvius, which the philofopher Macedo, a man 
of integrity, and my intimate friend, thought 
worthy of being infcribed on the doors of all our 
cemples^ 

Ego odi (homines) ignava opera ct philofo- 
pha fententia* 

For nothing, faid he, can be more difgracefiil or 
intolerable, than that idle and lazy people, co- 
vered with a long beard * and a mande, fhould 

change 

♦ l,oftg ^tfr^/.]— -Such were thofc againil whom Juvenal 
4ifcharged his indignation in his fecond fatire. 

Qui Curios iiinulant« et Bacchanalia vivpnt. 

C3 Whofc 
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change the habits and advantages of philoibphf 
into a knowledge 6f the tricks of words^ and cen*- 
fure with fuch eloquence thofe vices, in the prao 
tice of which they arc fo thoroughly engaged. 

'Whofe aSefted garb and numnefs he fo contemptooiiflf 
|K)int$ out. 

Ranit fimno iHis, et magna liUdo tacendi» 
Atqoe i'q|>ercilio brevior coma. 

Thefe &]fe pretenders to morality and philofophical aiifter^« 
ty, who fecretly indolged diemfdves in all kinds of vice« 
mre very flrongly expofcd and reprobated by Lucian* Ak\- 
,j>hrona ai^d other (atirical writers ainong the Grecki* 
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Chak IX.! 

iVbat TuBius Tiro wrote in bis Commentaries on the 
SucuU and ifyaJ^e, names offtars. 

TULLIUS TIRO was thcfcholar and 
frecdman of Marcus Cicero^ and was his 
afliftant m literary purfuits. He has written 
many books upon the ufage and formation of the 
Latin language, an^ upon different and promifcu- 
ous fubjeAs. In thofe books, the lareatiies moft di(^ 
finguilhed arc what he has called by a Greek dtlc, 
Ya»#fxrd(Ci as if containing every kind of literary 
circumftancc He theron fpeaks thus of thofe 
ftars which are called fuciilse. '' So ignorant 
were the ancient Romans of Greek literature, 
and of the Greek language, that thofe ftars which 
are in the head of Taurus they called " fucute/* 
fcecaufc the Greeks caU them " x^o^Uu'' But 
iaJot^i** iays he, " is derived not avo r»p i^y, as 

» Gellius, in this (hapt^r, which is ufually the cafe when 
be meddles with etymology, make^ but an indiiflferent ap- 
pearance. He does not fo much defend the ancient Latins 
as prove his own wan: of fagacjty and judgment. How 
co\^d/uculaj be made frpm^o^e/ ? Cicero himlelf acknow- 
hedged the miilakc as well as Tiro. Speaking of the fame 
|Urs, he fays, noftri imperiti^rir/ffi quafi a fuibus eflent noi» 
^b imbribus nominate. De Nat. Deorunu 

£onf«lc alio Pliny^ Nat. HilL 28. b. z6. c, 

C 4 our 
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our blockheads imagine^ but from the word Jcite 
JFor when they rife and fell, they ftir up ftorms, 
Ihowers, and abundance of rain, and vn¥ fignifies 
to rain." Thus fer Tiro, in his Pande6be. 
But, however, our forefethers werp not fuch 
blockheads and nifties as to call the hyadcs * fu- 
culas, becaufe Ji? in Latin oieans fues. But for 
the fame reafon that the Greek word •' uVip" 
we tranflate " fupcr," wri^f, fupinus, from 
their vfogCof wc have fubulcus ; nay, from their 

* Hyoiies.'^'^Somt authors derive Hyades, not from vnv, 
but from Hyas« the Ton of Atlas and ^chra» who being kill- 
ed by a lion in the prime of life, was fo lamented by his 
feven fillers, that they died weeping, and were changed into 
thefc watery ilar^. Ovid briefly relates this ftory, and 
concludes tbui : 

Mater Hyan, et Hyan moeftae flevere fororet, 
Cervicernque polo fuppofiturus Atlas. 

Vidlus uterque parens, tamen eft pieute fororumy 
Ilia dcdit ccelum, nomina fecit Hyas. 

Fafih'u. 178. 

Hyginus, who gives the fame account more explicitly, fup- 
plies alfo another etymology, " quidam aiunt i|i modum Y 
litcra: pofitasjinde Hya'^as dici.'' Some/ay tha: they nvirtcaHed 
hyatUs from bt$Hg placta in tbefcrm of tht Utter IJpfilon, Hy- 
ginus, Fab. 192. Of all the derivations, ihat from vi»y, to rain, 
is the beft, and Ovid himfelf gives it, before he relates the 
^ble. 

Navita quas Hyadai Grains ab imbre vocat. 

Hence their conftant epithets arc wet, moift, rainy, and tlie 
like. Valerius Flaccus ufed a pcriphrafis of this fignification 
inftead of their name. 

Pleiades, et maJidis roraaUs crinibus ignem. 

word 
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u'ord urvo? we get at firft fypnus, and then by the 
relationftiip of the Greek y to the Latin o^ fonmnus. 
So from their C»ii^, are called by us firft the 
Syades, and then (he Sucuke. But thofe ftars are 
not, as Tiro fays, in the head of Taurus, for there 
appears to be no head of Taurus cxcepif^hofe 
ftars. But they are fo fituated ip that circle 
yvhich is called the zodiac, that their figure and 
appearance prefents the form of the bull's head, 
as the other part, and the whole repreftntation 
of the bull, is formed, and as it were depifted, by 
fht ftations and bearings of thofe ftars which d^ 
|3ree]u f:all vXu»iai^ and we yergiliaSf 
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Chap. X. 

^ie etymology tf ibror^ according to Labeo Am^ius^ 

and of frat£r> according to Nigidius. 

» 

LABEO ANTISTIUS cultivated with 
particular attention the fludy of the civil 
law^ and gave information public)]r to thoie who 
/confulced him upon legal queftions. Moreover^ 
he was (killed in polite literature^ and had pro- 
ceeded deeply in the ftudy of gramnur, logicj an- 
tiquity, and more abftrufc learning, fie was 
well yerfed in the origin and formation of Latin 
words, and particularly applied that knowledge 
to the folution of knotty and intricate points of 
law. After his death there vere accordingly pub-, 
iifhed certain books entitled Pofteriores, three of , 
which fucceflively, namely, the 38th, 39th, ancj 
40ch, aie full of that kind of infontiation which 
tjends to explain and iUuflrate the Latin lan« 
gijage. And in thofe books which he wrotg 
uppn the praetor's edift, he has noted many obr 
fervations, fome of which are wittily and ingc- 
fiioufly imagined, as for inftance that which we 
jfind in his fourth book^ " She js called^Jre^r V" 

fay$ 

• 5(?re?r.]-rThis etymology does not appear very pro- 
habic, yet it is iifficttit to Und a better^ the origin of this 
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fays he, ** bccaufe (he is C{\xzSi feorfum nata, bc- 
caufc ftie is fcparated from the family in which 
flie was born, and pafles over to another." Of 
the word Frater^^ Publius Nigidius, a man of 
great learning, gives the etymology in a manner no 
iefs ingenious and fubtlc. ^* iro/^/' fays he, " i* 
quajifer} alter.'* 

word being very ohTcure. yoflia3 is defiroas to deri?e i; 
fiomjiray to plant, and mentions alfo an Hebrew etymobgy» 
with which be feems much pleaTcd ; but it is difficult to give 
aflent to any oi thefe conje^ures. 

* Frattr.'l'^'ThtTt can be little doubt that the real deri- 
yai^on oi /rater is from the Greek word fpstkp or ffctUtf^ 
meaning one of the fame tribe. Yet Cicero feems to have 
adnutted the fame etymology as that aifigned by Nigidios, 
when he ^ys, b qne of his £uniliar epiiUes^ that *' when he 
left- his province, he had deputed by preference any other 
perfon, rather than his brother Quintus, to wait for the ar- 
rival of his, fucceflbr, left if he had lef; his brother he might 
fecm to have eluded the decree of the fenate, by which he 
was commanded to depart within a certain number of days ; 
fmce it might be faid mat he had not wholly departed, but 
had left another f elf XQ govern for him." «* Sed altero/e re- 
lifto, difcefliflet.*' Eptfi. fam.Vu 15. This^ however, does 
pot ahfolutely prove that Cicero had fuch a derivation in his 
mind, for any near relation might be called another felf \T\ 
a political light, a< lilcely to proceed exadly with the iama 
viewSf without any further reference. 
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Chap. XL 

^hi juji and prober number of guefis^ according t0 
M, Varro.^OftheJecondcourJei of ddkacits!^ 

THAT is a moft elegant trcatife of Marcus 
Varro's, which is entitled, " You know 
not what the Clofe of the Day may produce," in 
which he dcfcants upon the proper number of 
gucfts, and of the cuftom and management 
/^f the entertainment itfelf. Jie fays that th^ 
pumber of the gucfts fhould bcgii> with that of 

■ Of the fatircs of Varro I have fpokcn In another place^ 
l^he reader will find the inirodu^ion to this chapter by 
(Gelliub, almoft word for word in Macrobius, Saturn. 1. i. 
c. 7. Macrobius omits ferus, and gives the title thus, Nefcis 
(quid vcfpcr vchat. Not unlike this is the faying of SenecAt 
at leail it involves a fimilar moral,— 

Quem dies yidit veniens fuperbum, 
iiuRc dies vidit veniens jacentem. 

The expreffion occurs in Virgil, Ge. i. 1. 460. 

Denique quid vcfper ferus vchat, &c 

Such alfo is the fcripturc phrafe of " Who knows what a day 
pay biiiig lordi?" 

the 
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the Graces, and finilh with that of the Mufes % 
that is, it {hould confift of no lefs than three 
at the fewcft, and of no more than nine, whea 
moft numerous. " It is difagreeable," fays he, 
** tb have many, becaufe a crowd is turbulent, 
and indeed at Rome it is fo, and the fame at 
Athens, where never nnore were aflembled The 
entertainment itfclf is compofed of four circum* 
ftances, and is then quite complete, namely, if 
the men are elegant, if the place, and time be 
well chofen, and the apparatus of the feaft not 
negledbed. You ihould neither choofe talkative 
guefts,'* fays he, " nor mute ones. For ha- 
ranguing is for the forum and the courts ; and fi- 
lence fhould prevail, not in an entertainment but in 
the bed- chamber.** Jhe fubjefts of converfation, 

* Jlfi^/.]— *This was a favourite idea with the ancients, 
and occurs in various forms in their belt writers. A (triking 
paflage of this kind occurs in Plautus,— 

Vin' ad te ad coenam veniam 
£p. Si poiTum velim» 

Verum hie apud me ccenant alieni novem« 

Say, (hall I fup with you ? 
Ep. You (hould if poflible. 
But I have nine to fup with me already. 

Unlefs it were on fome public occafion, the number of triclioia, 
or couches, prepared at an entertainment did not exceed three, 
and as three perfons occupied each couch, this made the num- 
ber of,the whole not exceed nbe. See Juvenal, Sat. 3. 



Tenia na vacuo ceilkret culciu ledio. 
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he thinks, (hould pot be anxious or perplexing^ 
but Ihould be difcuffed with pleafantry, and 
without ftudy, and fo far profitable as to deligbt^ 
and at the fame time improve the underftanding» 
This muft neccffarily b^the confequenc^ if we 
confine ourfelves to the common concerns and 
occurrences of life, which, in the aftire purfuits 
of bufmcfs we have no leifure to difcufs. " As to 
the matter of the feaft,** fays he, ** it is nccef- 
fary not fo much that he (hould be' a maA of ele- 
gance, as that he (hould be free from vulgarity^ 
and during the entertainment, it is not every thing 
diat fhould be read, but fuch things only as are 
at the fame time ufeful and delightful." Nor 
has he omitted to fpeak of the necefTary orna- 
ments of the fecond covrfe^ His words are 
thefe : " Thofe delicacies are the fweeteft which 
xre not fweet to excefs ; for there is a kind of war 
betwixt delicacies and the powers of digcftion.'* 
Let no one heUtate as to the meaning of. the 

• Sfcomi fowr;^,]— The contents of the fecond coorfe, 
among the Romant» comprehended every thing which if 
met with in our dcHerts ; nuts, figs, olives, apples, pears, &c. 
with every kind of confedionary. 

The diftindion betwixt the pemma and tragema, which 
words occur in the conclufion of this chapter, feems to have 
been this ; the pemma was a prepared fweetmcat, tngema was 
the funply dried fruit, as for example, raifius. See on this 
fubjed Salmafins ad Solin. p. 1525. 

Pemma compofitum quid et codum, tragema (iihplex et 
fie iiccatum, ut uvae palixi caracjB« pabnul»,ct fimilia. 

WordI 
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word (Miliaria) delicacies^ which Marcus Vai:ro 
vies upon this occafion, for it includes every 
diing which appertmns to the fecond courfe« 
What the Greeks called rpoLynfAxra or wtfAfAar^^ 
our older writers called bellaria. We likewifc 
find the fweeter kinds of wine called in the old 
comedies by this name^ where they are faid 
tx> be Uberi bellaria^ the delicacies of Bacchus. 



Chap. XIL 

nf tribunes might arreftj hut could not Jummm 

any one*^ 

WE read it recorded in a certain letter of 
Atteius Capito^ that Labeo Antiftius was 
pardcularly diftinguilhed by his knowledge in the 
laws^ cuftoms> and civil courts of the Ronnan 
people. But a certsun degree of wilful obftinacy, 

' The unpeiium or authority of the Roman Aagi£rate» 
comprehended the right of ifTuing edids, of pergonal arrefls, 
ftnd of citing to appear. We learn from this chapter that 
thefe rights did not belong to the fame officer, and that the 
power of citing to appear was of a higher nature than that 
of peribnal arreft* Sec Hcinccciosi 578, 

4 ht 
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he obfervesy mifled the man, infomuch that wheri 
C«far Auguftus became emperor, he did not 
allow the julHce or propriety of any adt, which he 
could not find fandtioned by the ancient ufage's 
of the Romans* He then relates what this fame 
Labeo (when lummoned by a meflcngcf from 
the tribune of the people) anfwercd : " When," 
fays he, " at the inftigation of a certain woman, 
the tribunes of the people fent GcUianus to him, 
defiring that he would appear and anfwer to the 
woman's complaint, he ordered him who had been 
fent, to return, and tell the tribunes, that they had 
no right either to fummon him or any one elfe^ 
That by the cuftom of our anceftors, the tribunes 
of the people had a right of arrefting but not of 
fummoning any one ; that they might therefore 
come and order him to be feized, but had no 
right to fummon him when abfcnt/* Haviitg 
read this in Cupito's letter, I found the fame 
thing afterwards fpoken of more at large in the 
mft book of Varro's " Res humana?/* whofe 
words upon the fubjeft I have tranfcribed : *• In 
the magiftracy,'* fays he, " fome have the power 
of fummoning, fome of arrefting, others can do 
neither. The power of fummoning belongs to 
the confuls, and others of high authority, that of 
arreft to the tribunes of the people, and thofe 
officers who are attended by a meflenger * i but 

rfxc 

* M^if^^.]— Viator. I have mentioned this officer be- 
^re«but probably, from this chapter, there were viaiores •r' 
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tht quaeftors and others, who have neither a lie- 
tor nor a meflenger, have neither power to fiim- 
mon, nor to arreft. They who have the right 
of fommoning, are alfo able by law to fcize, 
confine, and carry away, and this whether the 
perlbns arc prefent, or are cited by their com- 
mand. The tribunes of the people have no 
right of fiimmoning. Nevcrthclefs, many igno- 
rant perfons have ufed this authority, as if they 
were entitled to it\ For fome have- ordered, 
jiot only a private individual, but a conful, to be 
iummoned to the forum. I myfclf, one of the 
triumvirs, being fummoned by Pordus, a tribune 
of the people, did not appear : depending upon 
the authority of eftablifhed cuftom, I claimed 
this ancient privilege -, and when a tribune myfelf^ 

aieiTengers of different ranks, the principal of which were 
thofe who attended immediately upon the fenate, and fum- 
moned the members from the country to attend the public 
buiinefs in the fenate, 

* J?a/r//r///oi/.]«— Spesdcing on the ufnrpation of the tri- 
bunes, Bevcr» on the Legal Polity of the Roman State, has 
this ftrong and pertinent remark— 

« As far as the tribunitian office contributed to protcft 
the poor from the oppreffion of the rich, and to keep the le- 
veral conftituent powers of the ftate within their juft limits, 
it was certainly of fmgular ufe in the political fyftem, and 
deferved ths warmed zeal and fupport of every generous friend 
Co radonal liberty. But when it tranfgreffed its original 
bounds, and nffumed prerogatives incongruous with the na- 
ture and deiign of its iiril appointment, it then became a 
fcoorge and a nui£mce to the whole commonwealth. 

Vol. III. D I ordered 
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I ordered no man to be fummoncd before me, 
nor to obey the fummons of my colleague^ un* 
lefs he thought proper." As to this right, of 
Ivhich Margus Varro fpeaks^ I am of opinion 
that Labeoy when a private man, aAed with an 
idle (on of confidence, in not appearing to the 
fummons of the tribune. For what could be 
the reafon for being unwilling to obey the fum-* 
mons of thofe, whom you allow to have the pow- 
er of arrefting you ? For he who by law may be 
fcized, may alfo be imprifoned. But while we 
are enquiring why the tribunes^ who have a 
power of ufing coercive meafures^ have not the 
power of fummonmgy it occurs to recoUedionj 
that tribunes of the people appear to have been 
formerly created, not for the purpofe of pafling 
fentence, nor for taking cognifance of caufes and 
complaints where the parties were abfent^ but by 
their prefence, in caufes, to take care that injuftice 
be baniihed from their courts. Therefore the 
right of fummoning was taken from them, bc- 
caufe their office was to prevent, by their atten« 
tion and prefence, all a&s of vk)kiice# 
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Chap. XUl 

in Mi Farro*s hooks of human things it is dffirmedi 
that the adiles and quajlbrs of the Roman peo- 
ple might he dted hefore tl^e fr^tor by a private 
perJoHi 

WHEN I firffi made my appearance in 
public^ from the retirement of books 
and teachefs^ I remember it was the fubjeft of 
enquiry among the public difputants and fefpon- 
dents, in levery part of Rome ', whether a quaef* 
tor of the Roman people could be fummoned tof 
appear before the praetor. Nor did this arife 
from an idle fpirit of difputatioit merely ; but a 
circumftance adhially occurred, wherein a qiiasflor 
was to be fummoned. Not a few were of opi- 
nion^ that the praetor had no right to fummon 
him, as he was without doubt a magiftrate of thd 
Roman people, and neither could he be fummon- 
ed to appear, unlets he thought proper, nor be ta- 

• FArtofKQme,\'*^om:t ftationibus. PMlofophers, de- 
thimersy and difputants were to be met sn various parts of 
Rome ; in the forum» under porticoes, haranguing a lillening 
multitade. Pliny has the fame exp^eiCon in his EpifUes : 
Pleriqae in ftationibos fedent, tempufque audiendo fabulsur 
teninc. We might (ay familiafly, when people in almoift' 
crery (Irect were diTputing, &c. 

Dl ked 
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ken and arrefted, without injuring the dignity of 
the Roman magiftracy. But I, who was at that 
time accurately read in the treat fcs of Marcus 
Varro, when 1 found this a matter of doubt and 
enquiry, produced his twenty- firft book of " Res 
humanae," in which it is thus mentioned : " It is 
lawful for thofe magiftrates, who have no power 
of fummoning or of arrcfting, to be themfclves 
fummoned by a private man to appeal- in cuurt. 
Marcus Lsevinius, a curule ardilcS was fum- 
moned before the praetor by a private man ; now, 
furrounded by public officers, they not only 
cannot bfc arretted, but may even difmifs the 
people." Thus far Varro in that part of his 
book which treats of the sediles ; but in a for- 
mer part of the fame treatife he fays, that the 
qu^ftor has neirfier the right of fummons, nor 
of arreft. Each part of the book being referred 
to, all came over to Varro's opinion, and the 
quaeftor was fummoned before the prastor. 

• Cumle W/7f.]— The quaellor was a magiflratc inferior 
to the a^dile, and this was the firll office which any candi*! 
date for Roman honours could obtain. I'hcir burmiCi WM 
to colled^ the public revenues. 
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Chap. XIV, 
Meaning of the term pomcerium '. 

TH E Roman augurs who wrote upon the 
aufpices, have thus defined the word 
'* pomcerium." " Fomcerium eft locus intra agrum 
cffatum per totius urbis circuitum, pone mures, 
regionibus certis determinatus, qui facit finem 
urbani au(picii/' Butthemoft ancient />^;»^m»f, 
which was inftituted by Romulus, was terminat- 
ed by the foot of Mount Palatine. But that 

' PMMfrrimv.]— The ancients were remarkably Aiperifi. 
tious with refpeft to their mode of building cities, and had 
a number of prepofterous ceremonies. This of the poma^ 
rium may be reckoned among them. When a city was 
built, a certiun fpace of ground was left both within and 
without the walls, upon which it was deemed impious to 
eredl any edifices ; indeed it was confidered as holy ground* 
*rhefomanum of Rome was increafed with the city and the 
empire, and it Teems a litle iingular, that Julius Casfar 
alone ihould not avail himfelf of the privilege which his 
conqueHs gave him ef contributing to its enlargement. 
The following paflage from Tacitus is fufficiently explicit on 
this fubjed : 

Quamquam magnis nationibus fuba£lis, jus proferendi /a« 
nufrii ufurparint nifi L. Sylla et Divus Auguilus. 

On this Donatus remarks, Taciti audtorltatem et Geljii» 
qqi idem fcripfit^ pluri» focio. 

D 3 fomcmum^ 
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fomcsrium was at different times extended as the 
republic encreafed, and at length included many, 
^nd thofe too lofty hills. He had a right to 
extend the pomarrium, who had increafod the ter- 
ritories of the Romans, by taking land from the 
enemy. Wherefore it has been, and continues 
now to be a fubjeft of enquiry, why, out of the 
ftvcn hills of the city, as there are fix within 
the pom^riumj the Aventine hill alone, which is 
neither far diftant nor unfrequented, Ihould be 
without the boundary of the pomcsrium. For 
neither did king Servius Tullius, nor Sylla, who 
had the privilege of extending the />^m^mfw, nor 
afterwards Julius Cacfar, when he enlarged \t^ 
include this hill within the expreffed limits * of 
the city. Meffala has afligned fome probable 
reafons for this, one of which, in preference to 
the reft, he himfelf approves, namely, that when 
Remus upon that hill confulted the aufpices on 
his intention of building the city, he found the 
flight of birds unpropitious, and was lefs fortu- 
nate in his omen than Romulus. Therefore, 
fays he, all thofe who extended the pomc^ium 

* Exprejfed limit s,'\ — Effatos fines. Effatus fecms to be a 
word not very cafy of explanation. Here it is undoubted- 
ly to be confidered as a term in augury, in which fenfe it 
frequently occurs in Cicero. See ^%di K. of 13th fiook to 
Attic us, Opinor augures nihil habere ad templum effandum. 
But Cicero alfo ufes effatum as a term in logic, or rather for 
one qI the axioms of the academy. 

excluded 
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excluded that hill, as if it were frequented by ill- 
omened birds. But I mud not pafs over feme* 
thing which I lately met withj concerning the 
Avendne hill, in the commentary of Elis, an 
old grammarian, in which it is recorded, that, aa 
we faid before, it was formerly excluded from 
the fomarium^ but it was afterwards, upon the 
authority of Claudius Casilir, received into the 
t>oundaries^ and confide red as intra-pmosrian. 
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Chap. XV.' 

• 

VaJJdge from Mejfala the augur ^ afcertaining who 
are the inferior magiflrates. — ^hat the conful 
and frxtor are colleagues. — Obfervations (m the 
aufpices. — Opinion of the fame Mejfala en the 
terms ad populum loqui, andcwxn populo agerc. 
^-^Who the magijirati^ are that may difmifs the 
comitia. 

IN the confular edi£t which appoints the day 
for the comitia centuriata, this form has 
been from time immemorial obferved, *' Ne 
quis * magiftratus minor de cajlo fervafle vclit.** 

■ There is a perplexity in this chapter which would not 
be eafily explained without che aflidancc of II. Stephens. 

What in this edition is one, was in former ediiior.s divided 
into two chapters, having two diHin^l titles. The prefent 
title is erroneous, and ought to be corrected. MelTala gives 
no opinion upon the terms ad fopuhm loqui, and cum populo 
agere. It is the remark of GeUius himfelf, and aconclufion 
which he draws from the quotation which he has juft cited 
from the works of MefTala. 

* Ne f«'/'] — Let no inferior magi lira te prcfume to take 
the auipiccs. 

The ttrms ufcd, and ceremonies obferved i:\ taking the 
aufpices may be found in Adami, Kcnnet, Lempriere, oi' 
any of the books which treat on Roman culloms and anti- 
quitici. 

It 
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It has frequently been difpiited, who are the 
*' magijlraias minores." Upon which fubicifl there 
is no occafion for my opinion, as the firfl: book 
of Marcus Mefiala, the augur, " on Aufpiccs," 
is at hind, while I am writing, an.l therefore I 
fiibjoin from thence the words of Mefllila him- 
felf. " The aiifpiccs of the patricians are di- 
vided into two parts ; the highell are thofr of the 
cenfuls, the prxcors, the ccnlbrs. But thefe arc 
not all alike, or of equal powerj becaufc i!ie coi- 
fors arc not the colleagues of tlic conful, or the 
pra!tors, but the praitors arc the colleagues of 
the confuls. So that neither do the confuls nor 
the pneiors interrupt or prevent the aufpices from 
the ccnfors, nor the cenfors from the confuls and 
prsetors, but the cenfors among themfclvcs can 
ratify them or not, and the pnctors and confuls 
may do the fame. A prxtor, although he be 
the colleague of the conliil, cannot by law cite 
either prjetor or confii!, as we learn frcm our, 
forefathers, and which has been obferved till now j 
it appears alio in the i jth commentary of Caius 
Tuditanus ; becaufc the preetor is invefted with 
an inferior, the conful with a fuperior authority. 
A f.iperior magiftrate cannot be cited by one of 
inferior authority. At this period, we who have 
been prxtors have followed ancient cuftom in 
every thing which regards the prxtor's elcflion:^, 
nor at thole comitia was it ufual to take the auf- 
pices. In like manner, the cenfors arc not con- 
fulted upon the aufpices with the confuls and 
prxtors. 
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prctors. The leffer aufpices belong to the 
other magiftrates. Therefore thefe arc called the 
lefler, the other the higher magiftrates. In 
clefting the leflcr magiftrates, the office was con- 
ferred by the people voting in tribes, or more 
properly by the lex curiata ; the higher magiftrates 
v/erc appointed at the centuriata comitia.*' From 
this whole {.afiage of MelTala it is plain who 
were the leffcr magiftrates, and why they were fo 
called; it proves likewife. that die praetor was 
the colleague of the conful, becaufe they are 
clefted under the fame aufpices. But they arc 
faid to hold the greater aufpices, becaufe their 
aufpices are of higher eftimation than thofc of 
others. The iame Meffala, in the fame book, 
upon the leffer magiftrates, fays, " The conful 
has the power to difmifs any aflembly of* the 
people, though fummoned by any other magi- 
ftrates. Tlie praetor can at any time difmifs an 
aflembly, unlefs called by the conful. The 
leller magiftrates cannot difmifs an aflembly. On 
this o:cafion, he who fir ft fummons the comitia 
has the law on his fide, becaufe the people can- 
not be dealt with in a double manner ; nor, if 
theywifti to have a meering, can any one difmifs 
the other's afTem^bly to prevent the people's being 
confultcd. Yet maay magiftrates may hold a 
meeting at the fame time." This paiTage of 
Meffala flicws that the term ^^ cum populo 
?gerc" differs from " concionem habere.** 
1 he former means to coUed by votes the aflent 

or 
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or diflent of the people upon any qucftion, the 
Jattcr to addrefs jhem willioiK any application for 
(ftcir votes, 



Chap. XVI. 



ffymamtaj bos net the Jipiification ufually given U.—^ 
Tbey who bavejpoken mojl furely have itfed it 
in a more appropriate fenfe. ' 

THEY who are accuftomed to obferve the 
proprieties of the Latin language do not 
interpret the word •" humaniras" according tq 
the common acceptatioiij and as the Greeks call 
it f iAa»8pwir(« (philanthropy), fignifying a ccftain 

f In this claSical ft-nre alfo u the word humanity freqnenC> 
\j ufed by our bed writers, and a profeiTor of humanity U 
nnderftood to be fynrinymous with profsflbr of bcl!(?s lettrei. 
Miltoa ufes the adjeAive bumant in the renfe of polilhed^i^ 

On the other fide up rofe 
Belial. ID aA more graccfut and bumaiu, 
A paflage, funilar to the one here quoted, from Varro, be- 
ing now before me, I fubjoin it. Varro de Re RulUc. 1. i, 
C. 17- 

Qni prcfiot eJTe oportere, qui litem fmi atqne huauai- 
tatt imboti. 

UpcD which Scaligcr remarks, Iliad literis ei) gloHema, 
nam litene et hummitat apud TC^rci idem cA. 

ready 
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ready benevolence indifcriminately exercifcd to- 
ward all men; but they confider humanity as 
what the Greeks call wai?f*av, and what we term 
inftruftion and initiation in the liberal arts, which 
tlicy who earneftly follow and obtam> may be faid 
to be moft humanized. For the purfuit and 
difcipline of fcience is given to man only of all 
the animals, therefore it is called " humanitas.'* 
And in this fenfc almofl: all books (hew that 
the ancients ufed this word, and particularly 
Marcus Varro, and Marcus TuUius. In the 
mean time I have thought proper to produce an 
inftance from Varro's firll book of his " res hu- 
mana?," which begins thus : " Praxiteles, who, 
on account of the excellence of his art, is known 
to every one at all verfed in polite fcience (" pau- 
lum modo bumamori.'*) Humaniorij fays he, 
docs not fignify, as we commonly ufe it, mild, 
tender, benevolent, akhough ignorant of literal 
ture, for this does not agree with the fentimentj 
but it means, a man of any literary attainments 
nuilT: have known the character of Praxiteles frcun 
books and liiftorj% 
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Chap. XVII. 

A^amng of the words inter os ct cffamj in M. 
Cato. ' 

THERE is a fpcech of Marcus Cato, in 
which he cenfures the cledion of xdiles 
without the aufpices. In that Ipeech are thefe 
words : " Nunc ita munt, in fcgetibus et in her- 
bis bona frumenta efle, noliie ibi nimiam fpem 
habere. Sxpe audivi inter os atque oii^m multa 
jntcrvenire poffc. Verunn vero inter ofFam at- 

■ There aremanyGmilar proverbs in Latin, all expreffive 
of the Tame thing. Such are, multa cadunt inter calicem fu. 
premaque labra; nefcit quid vefper ferus vehat j inter ma- 
nnin et mentum. Ice. which may be cxpUincd by our fiunilitr 
EngUlh proverb,^ 

There's many a Hip 
'Twixt cap and lip. 

LoDgi bat no very interefting commenti, may be foand ott 
thefc Tevcral proverbs, in the Adagia of Erafniui. The iirft 
ii a literal tranllation in Latin, from the Gre^lc proverb at 
the end of this chapter, which 'a alfo to be found in Zenobiui, 
Stobxui, and many other placei. There are alfo Prenck 
proverbs of lilce import : 

De la main a U bouche fe perd fouvent la li>upe. 
Between the hud and the mouth the broth is often 
fpiUcd. 

que 
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ken and arrefted, without injuring the dignity of 
the Roman magiftracy. But I, who was at that 
time accurately read in the treat fcs of Marcus 
Varro, when 1 found this a matter of doubt and 
enquiry, produced his twenty-firft book of " Res 
humanae," in which it is thus mentioned : "It is 
lawful for thofe magiftrates, who have no power 
of fummoning or of arrcfting, to be themfclves 
fummoned by a private man to appear in clui t. 
Marcus Laevinius, a cunile a;dilc% was fum- 
moned before the praetor by a private man j now, 
furrounded by public officers, they not only 
cannot bfc arrefted, but may even difmifs the 
people/* Thus far Varro in that part of his 
book which treats of the sediles ; but in a for- 
mer part of the fame trcatifc he fays, that die 
quaeftor has neither the right of fummons, nor 
of arreft. Each part of the book being referred 
to, all came over to Varro's opinion, and the 
quasftor was fummoned before the prastor. 

• CurnU ^^//p.]— The qaaedor was a maglflratc inferior 
to the zdile^ and this was the firll office which any candi*: 
date for Roman honours could obtain. I'hcir buiin«(i wa« 
to colle6\ the public revenues. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

HE fi^llowing iambic verfc is notorioufly 
of great antiquity ' : 

This verfc Plato, in his Thesetetus % attributes to 
Euripides, at which I am much{urprized,forI have 
met with it in Sophoclcs's tragedy of Ajax the 
Locrian '. But Sophocles was born before Euri- 

* jfA/ifKffy.]— Some copies read venadatis, which feems 
more proper. The tranflation in this cafe would be of well 
known elegance. 

* T'itfir/r/Ki.]— This is a ftrange error in Gellius. Thit 
Iambic is not in the Theaetetiis of Plato, but in the Theages; 
but whether the miftake originated from Gellius himfelf, or 
f^is the blunder of fome copyift, is uncertain. See Gacaker, 
173. Stobxus does the fame, and probably on the fame au* 
thority. The meaning of the Greek verfe is. Princes be- 
come wife by aflbciating with wife men ; the converfe of 
our EngUfti faying. Evil communication corrupts good man* 
ners. 

* Jjax tbi Z«rr/tf«.]-^Cafaubon, in hit notes to Athe- 
nscus, gives a catalogue of all the plays of Sophocles. This 
play he calls Aiok AoOfo?, or Ajax Lorarius. Probably there 
were two plays of Sophocles, one called Ajax Lorarius, 
the other Ajax Locrus. Ariftides refers the line here quoc- 
•d to the play of Sophocles called Ajax Locrus. See Ca- 
frttbon, 48a. ad AthciiauxD. 

4 pides. 
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fomtvrium was at different times extended as the 
republic encreafed, and at length included many, 
and thofe too lofty hills. He had a right to 
extend die pomttrium, who had increafod the ter- 
ritories of the Romans, by taking land from the 
enemy. Wherefore it has been, and continues 
now to be a fubjeft of enquiry, wliy, out of the 
fcven hills of the city, as there are fix within 
the pomxrium^ the Aventine hill alone, which is 
neither far diftant nor unfrequented, Ihould be 
without the boundary of the pomosrium. For 
neither did king Servius Tullius, nor Sylla, who 
had the privilege of extending, tht pomccrium^ nor 
afterwards Julius Cacfar, when he enlarged it, 
include this hill within the expreffed limits * of 
the city. Meffala has afligned fome probable 
reafons for this, one of which, in preference to 
the reft, he himfelf approves, namely, that when 
Remus upon that hill confulted the aufpices on 
his intention of building the city, he found the 
flight of birds unpropitious, and was lefs fortu- 
nate in his omen than Romulus. Therefore, 
fays he, all thofe who extended the pomcsrium 

* Exprfffed rmitsJ] — Effatos fines. Effatus fecms to be a 
word not very cafy of explanation. Here it is undoubted- 
ly to be confidered as a term in augury, in which fenfe it 
fVcc|ucntly occurs in Cicero. See ^^zd E. of 13th fiook to 
Atticus, Opinor augures nihil habere ad templum effandum. 
But Cicero alfo ufes effatum a!» a term in logic, or rather for 
one of the axioms of the academy. 

excluded 
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excluded that hill, as if it were frequented by ill. 
omened birds. But I mull not pafs over fonrie- 
tlung which t lately met wichj concerning the 
Avendne hill, in the commentary of Elis, an 
old grammariany in which it is recorded, that, aa 
we laid before, it was formerly excluded from 
die pomarium^ but it was afterwards, upon the 
audiority of Claudius Cxiar, received into the 
lK>undarieSj and confide red as intra-tomctrian. 
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mode of fpcaking) was not dcftitutc of literary 
atuunmencs, replied, ** This Marcus Cato is not 
called Nepos by a fimame, but becaufe he was 
die grandfbn of Marcus Cato the cenfor, who 
was the fadier of that Marcus Cato of praetorian 
rank, who, in the civil war, flew hintifelf at 
Ucica with hrs own fwords upon whole life 
there is a book of Marcus Cicero, entitled, 
" Laus Marci Catonis," In which book Cice- 
ro fays, th'is Cato was the great grandfon of 
Cato the ccnfor. Of him, therefore, whom Ci» 
cero commends, this Marcus Cato was the &« 
ther, whofe orations bear the title of Marcus 
Cato Nepos."* Then ApolUnaris, with great 
delicacy and good humour (as was ufual with 
him when he pafled any cenfure) addrefled him i 
" I commend,"* fays he, " my young friend, 
your attention, who at fuch an age have been 
able to give ms this leAure upon the family of 
Cato, although you are not accurate in your in- 
formation concerning this Cato, about whom we 
are enquiring ^ for that Marcus Cato the cen- 
for had not one only, but many grand-children, 
from different fathers; for Marcus Cato, who 
was the orator and cenfor, had two fons from 
different mothers, and of very different ages i for 
when one of tliem was a young man, his mother 
being dead, and Cato himfelf much advanced 
in years, he took to wife the virgin daughter of 
Salonius his client, from whom was bom eo 
him Marcus Cato Salonianus, which firname- 

wa» 
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w&s given him from Salonius, the father of his 
mother j but from the elder fon of Cato, who, 
in the life-time of his father, died prstor-eled, 
and left feme excellent books upon law fubjedts, 
fprung this Marcus Cato Nepos, the fubjeft of 
our enquiry. He was a Ipeakcr of fome energy, 
and left many fpecimens of oratory, in the man- 
ner of his grandfather. He was conful with 
Quintus Martins Rex, and in his confulate, vi* 
&ing Africa, died in that province. This man 
was not the father of the prsetorian Marcus Ca* 
to, who flew himfelf in Utica, and was die objedt 
cf Cicero's eulogy ; nor, although this was the 
grandfon of Cato the cenfor, and the former his 
great-grandfon, was the former the father of the 
latter; but this grandfon, of whom we are 
ipeaking, had an elder fon, Cato ; not him who 
perifhed at Urica, but one who, having been 
curule a^ile and prsetor, died in Narbo- 
nenfian Gaul; but from the other man, the 
much younger fon of Cato the praetor, who, as 
we faid before, was called Salonianus, Iprung 
two fons, Lucius and Marcus Cato. That 
Marcus Cato was tribune of the people, and died 
when candidate for the praetorfliip. From him 
was born Marcus Cato, who flew himfelf in the 
civil war at Utica, of whom Marcus Cicero has 
iiiid, when writing his life and panegyric, that he 
was the great-grandfon of Cato the cenfor. You 
fee, therefore, that this part of the family, which 
fprung from the younger fon of Cato, not only 

£ 2 differi 
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difFers in its branches but in its dates. For as that 
Salonianus was born> as I faid^ in the latter pare 
of his father's life, fo his defcendants alfo-wcrc 
much pofterior to thofe of his elder brother. 
You will cafily difcover this diflFerence, from the 
evidence of the compoddon itfelf^ when you read 
it." Sulpicius Apollinaris fpoke this in my hear* 
ing, which I afterwards difcovered to be true, 
when I read the funeral commendations, and 
the book of commentaries upon the Porcian fa- 
mily. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XX. 

That among the mcji elegant "uriters greater atten^ 
tion has been paid to the modulation of words ^ 
called by the Greeks Euphonia, than to the rules 
and dijcipline of grammarian:. ' 

P ROB US Valerius was afked, ai I 
learned from one of his acquaintance, whe- 
ther it was right to fay has urbisy or has urbes, 
hanc turrem, or han^ iurrim? 

" Whether,** replied he, " you arc writing 
verfe or profe, pay no refpcft to the mufty rules of 
grammarians, but confult your ear what fuits the 
paflage ; and what the ear recommends will Ibrely 
be the beft." ** How," returned the enquirer, 
" fhould I confuk my ear ?" *^ In the fame 
manner/' anfwered Probus, ^ as Virgil did, 

■ The fubjcfis difcufled in this chapter muft neceilariljr 
convince lis, that we arc able to form but an inadequate idea 
of the p'-culiar dciicacics and elegance of the Latin 
tonjifuc. It is not cafy for us to imagine how turrim, for 
cxampl'', by whatever words prccieded or accompaoic^i^ 
(hould be harfh to fome ears and oHisnfive p othef t ; but» 
as I have before obferved, all thefe and fimilar 4ifcjrim\na.« 
tions mull have depended upon a variety pf modulatioPy of 
whidi the moft critical examination and knowledge of tho 
Latin metrical compofitions will not enable our moft ac« 
compliihed fcholan to fpeak with any thin^ like decifion. 

£ $ wboj 
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ready benevolence indifcriniinately cxercifed to 
ward all men; but they confider humanity as 
what the Greeks call woLiSuMy and what we term 
inilru6lion and initiation in the liberal arts^ which 
tlicy who earneftly follow and obtain^ may be faid 
to be mod humanized. For the purfuit and 
difcipline of fcience is given to man only of all 
the animals, therefore it is called " humanitas.** 
And in this fenfe almoft all books fhew that 
the ancients ufed this word, and particularly 
Marcus Varro, and Marcus TuUius. In the 
njcan time I have thought proper to produce an 
inftance from Varro's firft book of his " res hu- 
manar," which begins thus : ** Praxiteles, who, 
on account of the excellence of his art, is known 
to every one at all verfcd in polite fcience (" pau- 
lum modo buwaniori.'') Humaniori, fays he, 
docs not fignify, as we commonly ufe it, mild, 
tender, benevolent, although ignorant of litcra^ 
ture, for this does not agree with the fcntimentj 
but it m.eans, a man of any literary attainments 
iTiuft have known the charadlcr of Pra)uteles from 
books and liiftorj% 



Chap. 
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which words have, I think, a pleafmter found 
than if youijfe the letters in each place." But he 
who had confulted Probus, being a vulgar man, 
and of an unpolifhcd ear, replied, ** Why the 
different words fiiould be more proper and ac- 
curate in one place than anodier I do not under-*. 
ftand." When Probus, with fome warmth, 
** Do not," fays he, " trouble yourfelf to enquire 
which of the two you fhall ule, aries or urHit 
fcr fince you are of that defcription which I ob- 
ferve, ic is of no confequencc which you fay." 
With this obfcrvation, couched in thefe terras, 
be difinifled the man (as hts. cuftom was toward 
ftupid people) with fome degree of harlhnefs. 
But I have fince met with fimilar inttances of a 
word written by Virgil In two (Afferent ways ; for 
he has ufed trii and trei in ^e fame pallage, with 
that fubtlety ofjudgment, that fhould you change 
them, and fubftitute one for the other, and have 
any ear, you muft perceive that you injure the 
fweetne(s of the harmony. The lines are in Iiii 
loth book. 

Tres quoque Threicios Borex de gcnte luprema, 
£t tris quos Idas pater, et patria Ifmara mictit. 

The u&ge of tret in one place ', and of tru in 

* /« Mtf platt.l—tieyaCf who julUGrs himfelf on the 
•ntbority of Gelllaa in ■ fonner pafiagc, diliegards ic here. 
In Ml edition we find trit in both lines. He referi indeed to 
tUi place ift GeUiui. but iih only to frniic at the uairapor- 
Uqgc of the dillinaioD.' 

E 4 , the 
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que herbam ibi vero longum intervallum cft/^ 
Now Erucius Clarus> who was pr^feft of the 
city, and twice conful, a man much devoted to 
theftudy of ancient cuftoms and ancient literature^ 
has written to Sulpitius ApoUinaris, the moft 
learned man within my memory, requefting that 
he would tell him the meaning of thole words. 
ApoUinaris, when I was prefent, (for being then 
a young man at Rome, I attached myfelfto him 
for the purpofc of inftru6lion) wrote word to 
Clarus, as to a man of learning, very concifcly, 
that the phrafe inter os et ofiam was an old pro- 
verb, fignifying tbc fame as the Greek fentence^ 



Cif An 
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Chap. XVIIL 

THE following iambic verfe is notorioufly 
of great antiquity ' : 

This verfe Plato, in his Thcsetetus *, attributes to 
Euripides, at which I am much(urprized,forI have 
met with it in Sophocles's tragedy of Ajax the 
Locrian '• But Sophocles was born before £uri« 

* ^/i/ififfff.]— Some copies read Tenndatis, which feems 
more proper. The tranflation in thii cafe would be of well 
known elegance. 

* Tbt4etetus.'\'^Th\% is a (Irange error in Gellius. Thit 
Iambic is not in the Theaetetus of P]aco> but in the Theages; 
but whether the miftake originated from Gellius himfelf^ or 
was the blander of fome copyift, is uncertain. See Gacaker^ 
173. Stobxus does the fame« and probably on the fame au« 
thority. The meaning of the Greek verfe \s. Princes be- 
come wife by aflbciating with wife men ; the converfe of 
our EngUfli faying. Evil communication corrnpts good man* 
aers. 

* Jljax tie Zsm'tffi.J^Cafaubon, in hit notes to Athe« 
nsias* gives a catalogue of all the plays of Sophocles. This 
play he calls Ai«( AoOf eo or Ajax Lorarius. Probably there 
were two plays of Sophocles* one called Ajax Lorarius^ 
the other Ajax Locrus. Arillides refers the line here quot- 
ed to the play of Sophocles called Ajax Locrus. See Ca- 
ftaboQ* 48s. ad Athenaium. 

4 pides. 
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pidcs. There is likcwlfc another vcrfe not k(s 



known : 



Fipiiv ytpoyrA irxiSxyuyT,(ru tr* tyuj. 



This is found in Sophock's's tragedy called 
^•jy.yiTiSt^ *, nnd in the Bacchre ^ of Euripides, and 
I h:?vc alfo met with it in the Proniedieus of 
A'ifchykis. And in Euripidcs's tragedy of Ino, 
there is a verfc which, except in a few fyllables, 
is the fame as one in iEfchylus, — 

■ 

♦ 4>fX»}Tici;.]— Here alfo wou!d be fome perplexity diX 
ttoi Caiaubon afliit us. In his annotations to Athcna^u^ 
referred lo above, it clearly appears, that there wns no play 
of Sophocles of tliis name, which imicvju, as Cafiiubon oI>- 
fcrvcs, is not a Greek word. It is diircroiuly read by (UfFv- 
rcnt commentators, fomc calling it Fhilc-ii. ti, others Pid- 
lotlctcs, others I'hilotides. Car.LulHin l;iys, the viue read-iig 
is Phthiotc?, or Phthiotiilcs, r.n.l tlie uhole of the cl.iJptcr 
where this queilion is dilcufi'ed is very entertaining ar.J 
in'portant* • 

• ^tfff^/r.]— See the Bacchac, verfc 19^. 

' The fubjeA of this chapter KuJs me ncccfTarily to ob- 
fervc, that iiniilar fentiments, conveyed nearly in the fame 
words, arc to be found in various writer:;, ancient as well as 
modern. It is in particular true of Homer v.wd Iltfiod, of 
Phocylides and Thcognis, of Seneca and Publius Syrus ; of 
allwliicU it may b;; remarked, in the words of Q^Carohis, 
Non icmerc judicandumeftde laijufmodi lapfibns, can f;cpc 
eadem didb, eademque verba in diverfis auc^oiibiis repe- 
riantur. Sive quod alter ab altero muiuatus fit, five quod 
C2dcm diverfis in mcntem vcnerint. 
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^fchylus dius, 

XtySt t' iwM iiif tuu Xiy*i» ra uupisa 

Thus Euripides, 

^iym i' ix» Jtt, x*i xiyut itrfMAjc. 
But ^ichylus was a much older wiittr. 



4« 



Chap. XIX.' 

0/ the origin and names of the Poreianfamifyt 

WHEN ApolUnaris Sulpitius, iryfcIC and 
cerrain other of our acquaintance were 
fitting together in theTibcrianllbraryjit happened ■ 
that a book was produced to us, entitled, " IVL 
Catonis Nepotis." We immediately began to 
enquire who this Marcus Cato Nepos was, when 
a young man, who (as I conje&ured from hU 

* PulvHis Urfinus has dUcudcd at length the genealogy of 
the Porciin family. It appears from Plutarch and Tad- 
Vii, that die Pordan ftsiily was of Tofcan origin. Sec 
alfo Cicero, in hii fecond book DcLcgibui:— Ego mc, me* 
hercnle, et Uli et omnibui muniDipibua duas efTc ceofeo p>- 
trias, unam naturx> alternin civitatii, ut ille Cato curn ellet 
Tufculi natui in popull Romanl dvitatem fuicepuu eft^ 
The founder of thli family was Marcus Porcius CatO) who 
nrai firft called Prifcus, according to Plutayd^ and the cog- 
nomen of Cam was retained by hii po&erity. 

Vol. III. £ itiode 
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mode of fpcaking) was not deftitutc of literary 
attidnmcnts, replied, ** This Marcus Cato is not 
called Nepos by a firname^ but becaufe he was 
the grandfon of Marcus Cato the ccnfor, who 
was the fadicr of that Marcus Cato of praetorian 
rank, who, in the civil war, flew himfelf at 
Utica with hrs own fword; upon whofe life 
there is a book of Marcus Cicero, entitled, 
** Laus Marci Catonis," fa which book Cice- 
ro fays, this Cato was the great grandfon of 
Cato the cenfor. Of him, therefore, whom Ci^ 
cero commends, this Marcus Cato was the fx-^ 
ther, whofe orations bear the title of Marcus 
Cato Nepos/* Then ApoUinaris, with great 
delicacy and good humour (as was ufual with 
him when he paffed any cenfure) addrefled him i 
•* I conunend/* lays he, ** my young friend, 
your attention, who at fuch an age have been 
able to give «s this leAure upon the family of 
Cato, although you are not accurate in your in- 
formation concerning this Cato, about whom wc 
are enquiring i for that Marcus Cato the cen« 
for had not one only, but many grand-children, 
from different fathers j for Marcus Cato, who 
was the orator and cenfor, had two fons from 
different mothers, and of very different ages ; for 
when one of them was a young man, his mother 
being dead, and Cato liimfelf much advanced 
in years, he took to wife the virgin daughter of 
Salonius his client, from whom was born Co 
him Marcus Cato Saloaianus, which (irname- 

wa» 
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Wis given him from Salonius, the father of his 
mother -, but from the elder Ton of Cato, who, 
in the life -time of his father, died prsetor-elcdt^ 
and left fome excellent books upon law fubjedbs, 
fprung this Marcus Cato Nepos, the fubjedb of 
our enquiry. He was a fpeakcr of fome energy, 
and left many fpecimens of oratory, in the man- 
ner of his grandfather. He was conful with 
Quintus Mardus Rex, and in his confulate, vi- 
iking Africa, died in that province. This man 
was not the father of the praetorian Marcus Ca- 
to, who flew himfelf in Utica, and was die objeft 
cf Cicero's eulogy 5 nor, although this was the 
grandfon of Cato the cenfor, and the former his 
great-grandlbn, was the foraier the father of the 
latter; but this grandfon, of whom we are 
Ipeaking, had an elder fon, Caco 1 not him who 
periihed at Urica, but one who, having been 
curule a^ile and pnetor, died in Narbo* 
nenfian Gaul; but from the other man, the 
much younger fon of Cato the prsetor, who, as 
we faid before, was called Salonianus, Iprung 
two fons, Lucius and Marcus Cato. That 
Marcus Cato was tribune of the people, and died 
when candidate for the prastorfliip. From him 
was bom Marcus Cato, who flew himfelf in the 
civil war at Utica, of whom Marcus Cicero has 
laid, when writing his life and panegyric, that he 
was the great-grandfon of Cato the cenfor. You 
fee, therefore, that this part of the family, which 
iprung from the younger fon of Cato^ not only 
, £ 2 differi 
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differs in its branches but in its dates. For as that 
Salonianus was born> as I faid^ in the latter part 
of his father's life, fo his defcendants alfo-wcrc 
much pofterior to thofe of his elder brother. 
You will eafily difcover this difference, from the 
evidence of the compofirion itfelf, when you read 
it." Sulpicius Apollinaris fpoke this in my hear- 
ing, which I afterwards difcovered to be true, 
when I read the fimeral commendations, and 
the book of commentaries upon the Porcian fa- 
mily. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XX. 

nat among the moji elegant tmters greater atten-- 
tion has been paid to the modulation of words ^ 
called by the Greeks Euphonia, than to the rules 
and Sjcipline of grammarians . ' 

P ROB US Valerius was afked, ai I 
learned from one of his acquaintance, whe- 
ther it was right to fay has urbis, or has urbes, 
banc turrem, or han^ iurrim? 

** Whether," replied he, ^ you arc writing 
verfe or profe, pay no refpeft to the mufty rules of 
grammarians, but confult your car what fuits the 
paflage ; and what the ear recommends will Ibrcly 
be the beft." ** How," returned the enquirer, 
" fhould I confult my ear ?'* ** In the lame 
manner/' a^fwered Probus, ^ as Virgil did, 

■ The fubjc^ difcuflbd in this chapter muft neceflarilf 
convince U5, that we arc able to form but an inadequate idea 
of the pfcuUar dcilcacics and elegance of the Latin 
tongue. It is not ca fy for us to imagine how turrim, for 
czamplf>» by whatever words preceded or accompanie^i^ 
fhould be harfh to fome ears and oHenfive p othe^ ; but» 
as I have before obferved, all thefe and fimilar ^i^cjrimina- 
tions mull have depended upon a variety pf modulatiop^ of 
which the moft critical examination and knowledge of tho 
Latin metrical compofitions will not enable oar moft ac« 
compliihed fcholart to fpeak with any thin^ like dccifion. 

£ $ wboj 
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^vho> in difierent placeSj has faid urbes and urhir^ 
according to the tafte and judgment of his ear j 
for in the firft of his Georgics^ which/* fays he, 
** I have read, correfted by lus own hand, h* 
writes urbis with aa i % as. 



Urbifne inyifere Casfap 



Terrarumquc vclis curam. 

Change it now tx> urbis^ and you make It fbme- 
how more infipid and heavy. On the other 
hand, in the 3d ^neid, he has urbis with an < ; 
** Centum urbss habitant magnas.*" If you 
change this to urbis die word becomes trifling 
and fpiritlcfs. Such is the difference of combi-f 
nation in the meeting of the following words. 
Pefides, Virgil ufcs turrim^ not twrremi zndjecu- 
rim, not Jecuxem. ** T!wrrir$ in pnecipiti ftan- 
tcm \* and *' inccrtam excuflit ctty'vccjifurim i*' 

• fVith an i.]--Scc Gccrg. 1. 25. 2& 

Tbe various editions of Virgi] read« fonie Mriij, ottien 
urleis. Dryden, in hb interpretation of this paf&ge {ttm% 
|o have underdood urbis to be tbe genitive q^e fingolar^ a^id 
sot the apcttTative cafe pluraL 

Whether in after times to be declared 
The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guaxd« 

^f^ere he refers erroneoofly urhis to Rome. 

There are fome manufcripts which read «r&/y bat Hejoe 
properly reads mrlis, and thus exprefles himfelf : 

Sed urhifiu audoriute vet. grammadoorom confirmttnr 
apud GelL N. A 1 ). aa nU Prol^ut ai^ auiii jodicio urbU 
^faelatam efle a poeta pro miw. 

Whiclj 
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which words have, I think, a pleafanter found 
than if you ufe the letter e in each place." But he 
who had confulted Probus, being a vulgar mant 
and of an unpolilhcd ear, replied, ** Why the 
different words (hould be niore proper and ac* 
curate in one place than another I do not under^^ 
(land.** When Probus, with fome warmth, 
** Do not,** fays he, ** trouble yourfelf to enquire 
which of the two you fhall ufe, urbes or urlns% 
for fince you are of that defcription which I ob- 
ferve, it is of no confequence which you fay." 
With this obfervation, couched in thefe terms, 
he difiniiled the man (as his cuftom was toward 
ftupid people) with fome degree of harihnefs^ 
But I have fmce met with fimilar inftances of a 
word written by Vir^l in two different ways j for 
he has ufed trts and trts in the fame pallage, with 
that fubtlety of judgment, that fhould you change 
them, and fubftitute one for the other, and have 
any ear, you muft perceive that you injure the 
fweetnefs of the harmony. The lines are in his 
loth book* 

STrw quoque Threicios Bores de gentc luprema, 
£t trts quos Idas pater, et patria Ifmara mittit.. 

« 

The ufage of ires in one place ^ and of trU in 

^.In ma place,] — ^Hcync, who juflifies himfclf on the 
authority of Geilius in a former paflage, diOegards it here. 
tn his edition we find trij in both lines. He refers indeed to 
this place in Geilius, but it, is only to fniile at the uniropor* 
tance of the diiUnAion.' 

E 4 . the 
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the other^ you will find in either cafe ufed with lb. 
much judgment and attention to rhythm^ as to 
be moft admirably adapted to each fituation. 
And in the fame book of Virgil may be founds 

Hiec finis ^ Priami fatonuru 

Now if you were here to fay, bk finis, it becomes 
harfh and inharmonious, and the ear fhrinks from, 
the change. As, on the contrary, you render 
the pafiage inharmonious^ if you change the 

Qiicm * des finem rex magne laborem- 

For if you read it quam des finem, you make it^ 
I know not why, harfh and feeble. Ennius alfo 
has called the cyprefies reStos^ by the mafculine. 
gender, contrary to common ufage. 

Capitibus nutantds pinosj nSofque cupreflbs. 

I fuppofe the found appeared to him ftrongcr and 
fuller to fay reSIas than reHas. On the other 
hand, the fame Ennius, in his i8th book of 
Annals, ufes acre fidva^ inflead oifulvo^ not be- 
caufe Homer has applied a feminine adjedive to 
it, as ftfpa 6a9f i«y^ but becaufe this founds I fup- 
pofe, feemed more vocal -and gratefiil to his ear. 
As Cicero thought it fofter and more elegant^ in 
his fpeech againft Verres, to {x^^futu x!tvaj\frcto. 

♦ Hac /«//.]— -Some mannrcripta read bic finis. See 
lleyne. Vol. ii. London edition, p. 236. 

' j^itf9»f.]— Heyne readi qum,9sA takes no notice of tkit 
•Mbvation of Gelliis. 
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*• Perangufio" fays he, ** fretu divifa.*' It would 
be har(h and clumfy to ixj perangitfto fret*. He 
has ufed a fimiliar inflexion, in his fecond ora- 
tion : Manifcilo fcccatu., fays he, not ftccato. 
For I have found the paflage thus written in one 
-or two of the oldeft and moft reputed copies of 
Tiro. Cicero's words arc thefe : " Nemo ita vi- 
vebat, ut nulla eju^ viuc pars fummx turpitudinis 
eflet expcrs; nemo ita in laam^dSsi peccatu tene- 
batur, ut cum impudens fuilTet in faifto, turn im- 
pudentiorvideretur,finegaret." Notonly the found 
of this word is here more elegant, but the propriety 
of its ufage is approved by reafonand refleftion. 
Forhere/«ffi3/tti(an ad of fin) is ufcd properly for 
feccatio (the habit of finning), as for inftaiice, hie 
meftus, not applying to the qui admi/it, but the 
quod admjkm efi, and hie tributus, which we call 
irtbutum, were phrafes ufed by many of the an- 
cients ; and Imc collegalus, and bte arbitratus, are 
ufcd for aUegatia and arbilralio ; for which rea- 
fon we fay arbilratu and aUega.'u meo. Thus Ci- 
cero has faid, in manifejio peecaiu, as the ancients 
faid in manifefto incefiu. Neverthelcfs it would 
be Latin to fay peccalc, but in this paflage it ap- 
peared more acute, and better fuited to the ear : 
Lucretius, with the fame attention to harmony, 
has applied a feminine adjedive to fiaemt in the 
following lines : 

Haud ut opinor enim mortalla Iccla fupernS 
Jurea de ccelo demifit/i/»/V in arva. 

When, 
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When, ftill prcfcrving the metre, he might have 
Ud, what is indeed more ufual, 

jfareus e ccelo dcmiRt funis m arva. 

Marcus Cicero has even called the priefts by & 
feviinine termination. He fpeaks of them as 
MfiJUtaSj and not, according to the latw of gram- • 
mar antiftites. For although Cicero avoided the 
oiage of obfblete and unaccuftomed words, yet 
in dits paOage, as if delighted with the found of 
* ihe word, he fays, ^ Sacerdotes Cereris atque 
iBius &ni antifiitar So that upon fome occa* 
fions they followed not fb much the difbtes of rea- 
ion, or the law of cuftom, in the ufege of words> 
sis the judgment of the car in regulating the mo- 
duladon, which they who do not feel (fays the 
6me Cicero, when (poking upon harmony of 
ftyfe) I know not what ears they have, or in- 
deed what there is in them like other men. The 
old grammarians have particularly noticed ofHo- 
iner> that though in one place he has faid xoXt^tfc t% 
fffnftocf rt, yet in another he has ufed not ^^vfuv but 

iFoHowing not the common method, but what his 
attention to harmony of pofidon (iiggcfted. For 
tf you change the pofidon of thefe words, you 
fiutke the fentence inKarmonious* 



Chap. 
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Chak XXI. 

JFords of Titus Caftrieiusy the rhetoridottt to bis 
jotmg ^^iiSf on the impropriety efthur clothes and 

TITUS Caftricius was a teacher of 
rhetoric, who was m the higheft efUma- 
tion at Rome for his oratorical abilities, and for his 
fucccfs as an inftni£tor ; he was refpeAed ' alfo by 

the 

' Rifp9StJJ\mmSftBzv^u A note on tlus word occurs in 
fh^ Britiih Critic for Febnury 1793* fo pertinent, that it 
would be abfurd not to introdoce it here. Spedtatua anfwcjp 
focognitos,expbratii|pprobatas» Jbau«a^,niUpnncedk For«p 
cellinus JbxtfowftK. Homo in rebus jodicandis ipedatus et 
.fognitof. Cic. Orat in Verrem,l^a« InperfirOoetipeaaco 
viro. De Amicida, fed. ift. Utebatur medioo ignobili fe4 
Ijpedato hbmini Cleophanta Cf& pro Clucndo. Applic4 
fo tlungs it anfwers to iniignis, nobilis, palcher. Aolos 
Gellins indeed, 1. 13. c* ai. writes thus : T. Caftricius, ^e* 
&C. in mores atque literas ipedatus. But we obferve^ firft, 
that the ftyle of Aulns Gellius is not fiunous for its purity, 
aor wdl adapted to panegyrick ; fecondly, that the phrafeo- 
logy of fpedatus in mores is vzry fingular; thirdly, that 
moret Is joined widi literas; feurthlyi that Hadrian, tho 
perfim approving, is memioned as well as Caftridas, the 
perfon approved ; and laftly, that Caftricius profeiTed and 
praAiiod die art of rhetoric, and therefore that his know- 
ledge of that art could be afcertained. Upon the whole 
fben, a perfon may be called ipedatns for his moral quali- 
ties displayed in pra^e, for his (kill in the exercife of 
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the emperor Adrian for the purity of his morals^ 
and his attainments in literature. When I was 
once prefent with him (for I attended him as my 
matter), he perceived fome fenators, his foMowers, 
with their cloaks and jackets, and walking in 
tlieir flippers, on an holiday. " I would rather 
fee you in your robes,*' faid he ; ** it mutt at leaft 
be tedious to be girt up in your riding dreflcs. 
But if cuftom has made this mode of drefs upon 
fuch a day pardonable, yet it is by no means de- 
corous in you, as fenators qf Rome, to walk the 
(b-ccts with your flippers** (fileatos)y nor in- 

artSy or his probity and judgment In the condu6l of bufinef^ 
as brought to the tell of experience. But for the mere 
acquifition, or the mere pofTeffionj or even the mere diiplar 
of learning, no man, we believe^ is ftyled (pectus by the 
pare writers of Latin. Wc fhall juft obferve by the way, 
that Gcfner refers, in his Thcfaimis, xm the 20th chsptcr of 
Aulus Gellius inftead of the sifl, and indeed his numerical 
references arc often erroneous. Gefner, however, it not 
to be blamed in this inftance. The earlier editions of 
Gellius united the 14th and 15th in one chapter, which 
Stephens, Gronovius, and the later edidons have divided 
into two. Gcfner probably quoted from the Attics, or 
fome other ancient edition. 

• 5/r)yrrj,]-*-Solea was a flipper or fandal, fo called, be- 
caufe it covered the fole of the foot. But the Romans wore 
a variety of coverings for the feet. The foleae were of difie- 
vent kinds, and the gallice were a kind of foleae, fo were the 
crepids, or crepidulas. They went to itsafls in the foleae* 
which may therefore be called a drefs fhoe, but they put 
them off when they eat. To appear in their (blec in pub« 
lie was deemed unmanly and coxcomical ; and this feems all 
that is ncce/Iary to be faid on this fubje& in this chapter. 

2 deed 
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deed is it lefs criminal in you than it was in 
him, whom Marcus Tullius reproved for it.** 
Caftricius iaid this in my hearing, and many 
other things to the fame purport, with a Roman 
fe verity. Many, however, who heard him, beg* 
ged to know why he called thofe ptrfons/olcatos 
who wore gallicas (flippers), not foleas (fandals). 
But Caftricius had here fpoken with purity and 
propriety. For that whole Ipecics of (hoe, by 
which only the bottoms of the feet are covered, 
leaving the other part naked, and faftened with 
flight thongs, they called 7&/tf^, and fomctimes by 
the Greek word crepiduU. But I fuppofe gallicas 
was a new word, which had not been ufed long 
Jbefore the time of Marcus Cicero. It is ufed by 
him in his fecond Philipic, *' Cum gallicis et la- 
cerna cucurrifti.*' Kor do I find this word ufed 
in this fignification by any other writer of high 
authority ; but, as I before obferved, they called 
chat fort of fhoe (which the Greeks denominated 
xpnTTiJa?) crepidas aad crepidulas, with the firft 
fyllable fhort,and theflioemakers they called fr<?/>/- 
darios. Scmpronius Afellio, in his fourteenth 
book of Annals, fays, '^ Crepidarium cultellum 
rogavit a crcpidario futore." 
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Chap. XXIL 

Ptajf^rs fobich ty tbi cuftom tf the Romans are 
wffered to their deities, as explained in the books 
oftbeur priefts \ among wbicb tb^ give to Mars 
tbe title of Nerienes.^^Tbe meaning of the ward 
Ncrienes^ or Nerio. 

THE addrefles which are offered to the im- 
mortal godsy according to the cuftom oT 
the Romans, are found in die books of their 
pricftSf^ and in many of dieir ancient compofidons. 
We there meet the phrafes» ^ Luam Saturni '»" 
^ Salaciam Neptuni," •* Horam Quirini/' " Ju- 
rites Quirini," ^ Maiam Volcani>" '* jflcricn 
Junonis>*' ** Molas Martis," and *' Nerienem 
Marus ;" for fo I hear people pronounce that 

* Litam SaHtmi.l^^l find thefe proper names thus explain*- 
«d inTamebosy' &c. For Luam, Turnebna propofes to read 
Laciam* a Latio> a name of Saturn. 

Salacia it the fame with Amphkrite» the mk of Nep* 
tune. Hora was the wife of Romulus. As Romulus waa 
deified, fo his wife* Herfilia, wu received into the number 
of the gods» and called Hora» as Romulus was named 
Qoirinus. For Jurites we fhould perhaps read Curites.—* 
Curius is a name of Juno» which appellation was given 
to different goddefles. Nereis is explained hj the Greek 
words t^nam BaKm^^f. The Mdic were faid to be the 
daughtcif of Mars. See Tumebos Adveriar. p. 366. 

which 
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which I have laft mentioned, making the firft 
fy liable of the word long, as the Greeks do ia 
NupiiJaf, fea goddcffcs. But they who fpeak with 
accuracy fliorten the firft fyllable, and make 
the third long. For the nominative cafe of the 
word, in old books, is Norio, although Marcur" 
Varro, in his fatire called «-x4a/Aa;^i« fays, in 
the vocative cafe, not Ncrio but Ncriencs, ia 
the following lines : 

Sed Anna, Perenna, Panda, te Lato, Pales, 
Nerienes, et Minerva, Fortuna, ac Ceres. 

Where it was neceflary that the fame vocativr 
cafe (hould be ufed. But Nerio is declined 
like Anio,and as they faid Anienem, fo Nericncm, 
with the third fyllable long; but whether it be 
Nerio, or Nerienes, it is a Sabine word, and fig* 
nifies courage* and fortitude. So from the 
Claudian family, which we kno\y fprung from the 
Sabincs, he who was diftinguifhed by his forti- 
tude was called Nero. Bu: this the Sabines fccm 
to have derived from the Greelcs, who called the 
finews and ligaments of the limbs vivpx^ whence 
we call them in Latin nervos. Nerio therefore 
Cgnifies warlike power and ftrength, and a ccr- 

- • Cwrtf^r.]— See Suetonius de Tlocrio. 

Inter cognoxnina autem ct Ncronis afTumpIit, quo ft^iE- 
catur lingua Sabinorum fortb ct flrcnuus. Among his 
other names he took that of Nero, wlilch, in the Sabia* 
tongue^ fignifiet bold and valiant. 

tain 
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tain martial dignity. Plautus too S in Tnicu* 
lentOj calls Ncricnc the ^fe of Mars, and in the 
chara£ber of a ibldicrj in this line. 

Mars pcregrc advenicns lalutat Ncrienera 
uxorem fuam. 

1 have heard a man of fome note obfervc upoii 
diis paflage, that Plautus has, with too much re- 
finement, put this falfe and new fentiment intd 
tlic mouth of an ignorant and unpoliflicd fbldier> 
to make him fuppofe Nerio the wife of Mars* 
But he who will perufc the third of Cnacus Gcl- 
lius's Annals, will find that this paflage poiTefles 
more of acutencfs than comic humour. There 
it is faid, that Herfilia, when (he pleaded before 
Titus Tatius, and befought peace, thus expreffed 
herfclf, " Neria Marcis, tc obfccro, pacem dare, 
tit liccat nuptiis propriis et profperis uti, quod dc 
tui cotijugis cbnfilio contigit, ut nos itidem inte- 
gras rapcrent, undc liberos fibi et fuis pofteris 
patria pararcnt." Here he fays " de tui coftjugts 
confilio," alluding to Mars. By which it ap- 
pears, that, this was not faid by Plautus poetical- 
ly only, but tliat Nerio was traditionally confi- 
dercd by fome as the wife of Mars. But we 
muft take notice, that Gellius calls her Neria, 
not Nerio, nor Ncricnes. Befidcs Plautus, how- 

« Plautui /io.]— In hia play called Truculcntas, anglicc;^ 
The Churl. The paflkge may be thus rendered,,— 

The £od of war, retorning from abroad, 
Saliuc» hu wife NexjcnCi 



ever 
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ever, and GeUiwy Licinius Imbrex, an old wri- 
ter of covticdy^ m his play called jMecra, i^)eak$ 
thus: 

Nolo * «go N«€cram tfc vocent, kd Ncrienenit 
Cum quidem Marti es in connubium data. 

But fuch is the rhythm of this verfe of fix feet, 
that the third iyllable in that word, contrary to 
th^ foregoing rule, mud be made flicHt ; but thfc 
forxnd of this, frorti the indifference which the 
ancients entertained upon the fubjeft, is not Wor- 
thy of much difcuQion* Ennius, in his i ft book, 
has, 

Nerienem Mavortis ct herclcm* 

And here indeed, preferving the metre, he has 
lengthened the firft fyllable, and made the third 
(hort, (which rarely occurs). Yet I muft not omit 
what I find mentioned in a commentary of Ser* 
vius Claudius \ that Nerio is iaid quafi Netrio, 

that 

As yoa are to be the wife of Marsj I do not 
Choofe yoa to be called Neaera, bat Neriene. 

Voflios intimates a doubt whether there was really a Latin 
poet of the name of Imbrex^ or whether he may not be tho 
lame perfon elTewhere called Licinias Tegola; for Imbrex 
has the meaning of Tegola :— Imbrex fit incanrom genas 
tegolaff. 

' Senriui CAim^W.]-— This perfonage is mentioned by 
Cicero and Pliny, and hb name is preferred by Saetonlns 

V01..IIL F i* 
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that is, without paflion, with tranquillity, that un- 
der that title we might propitiate Mars, and 
make him tranquil. Ne is a privative particle, 
and as among the Greeks, is often fo ufed in the 
Latin language. 

in his catalogue of illunrious grammarians, where he if 
called Clodiusj which is the fame as Claudius. He was a 
Roman knight, and Suetonius obferves, that he was one of 
thofe who inflmxemnt auxeruntque ab omni parte gram« 
maticam, &c. 
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Chap. XXIII. 

The very elegant reprocf of Marcus CatOj ofconfular 
and cenfman dignity y againft thoje who are fbi^ 
lojopbers in name^ and not in conduSf. ' 

MARCUS Cato, who had been conful 
and ccnfor, when become rich from pub- 
lic emoluments, and in his private fortune, at 
firms that his country feats were unadorned, and 
in a rude ftate, even in his feventieth year, and he 
fpeaks of them in this manner : ** I have neither 
building," fays he, '* nor plate, nor rich cloaths 
of any fort ; I have neither cxpenfive fervants, 

■ The abufe of thofe who are philofophers in name but 
not in deed repeatedly occurs in ancient writers. What 
Cato here fays of himfelf, and the rude appearance of his 
country feats, is exprefTcd in .almofl fimilar terms by PIu* 
tarch. See this referred to in the 120th Epidle of Seneca. 

Docebo quomodo fieri dives celerrime poilis, quod valde 
cupis audire. Nee immcrito, ad maximas te divitias 
compendiario ducam. Opus tamen erit tibi creditore ut 
negotiari poffis ; acs alien um facias oportet ; fed rolo per 
interceflbrem mutueris, &c. &c. Parataai tibi creditorem 
dabo, Catonianum illud a te mutuum fumes^ Quantulum- 
cunque eft, fatis erit ii quidquid deerit id a nobis petierimus. 
Nihil enim mi Lucili intereft utram non dcfideres, an ha« 
beas. 

See alfi) the remafks of H. Stephens on this fubje£l an4 
fhapter. 

F a fnale 
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male or female. If there be any thing which I 
have occafion for, I ufe it, if not, 1 go without it." 
He then adds, " They cenfurcmebecaufe I am 
without fo many things j and I complain of them, 
that they cannot do without them/* This 
Gsfipk t,rutjb of CatQ'^> iayiz;^ tl^ he could do 
iBmliout io vnzfiy things, and wi&cd for oothing, 
more excites us to the practice of moderation, 
and the fupport of poverty, than the boafts of 
thofc Greeks who profcfs to philosophize, and in- 
vent terans and vain fiiadows of words ; who afierc 
^ iiidt they pofleis AOtiiing, wai^t ooclnng, deflrc 
AOthiAg, Md who aT'e oevcrtfafKieis inSamed wid| 
^ tt)e eimpons of ^v^suice aiKi appcdce. 



Chap. 
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tbt pfbprietfif ufing different wirds meaning tik 
fame things 

IK thcpfecinfte of the fbmm of T^risgan there^ 
arc ccrmih ftatucs^ gilt on evcty' fldc, repre^ 
ifcnring holpfes and military ttt>phies, and Qnder- 
ticath them is written *' e5if maniMis.'* Favd- 
rinus cnquircdi as he was walking in the aitei of 
the forum, waiting for die conful his friend, 
who was hearing caufts from His tribunah he 
enquired, I fay, of us who were with him, what 
We fuppdfcd to be themeaning of that infcriprion. 
One of thofe prefent, a man of learning and cele- 
brity, replied, that ex manuhiis fignified ** ^ 
" pr^ddi* and that the manubise were the fpoils 
** quae manu captae funt/* ** Although (fays Fa- 

* Some derive ibis word manubUtf wlilch is nfcd only in 
the ploral numbcr> from manusf hand, and 0»«# ftrcngth^ that 
is, ipoils taken forcibly from ihc enemy; but whatever may 
be the interpretation given of the word in this chapter, ic 
Is- certain that in the earlier periods of -the Roman republic, 
moMuhia was uied to fignify that portion of the fpoils af- 
figned to the commander in chief, and by him applied to 
the fenrice of the flate, or to religioui purpofcs. See Gef- 
|ier« 

t 2 vorinus) 
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vorinus) my principal, and indeed almoft my 
whole attention has been employed upon objefts of 
Greek literature, yet I am not fo inattentive to 
the Latm, which I occafionally and irregularly 
cultivate, as to be ignorant of this common inter- 
pretation, which explains fnanuiU by frada. 
But I would aik whether Marcus TuUius, a moft 
accurate obferver of phrafeology, in his Ipeech 
upon the Agrarian law, on the calends of January, 
againft Rullus, united, by an idle and inelegant 
repetition of terms, the two words manubias and 
pradam^ if they fignified the fame thing, and did 
not differ in fome particular.'* Such was the accu-. 
racy of Favorinus's memory, even to a miracle, 
that he inftantly repeated the words of Cicero, 
which are fubjoined— " Pradam^ manubiasy fec- 
tionem caftra denique Cnasi Pomptii, fedentc 
imperatore,decemviri vendent;'* and he afterwards 
ufes the two terms together — " exprada^ exmanu^ 
i:isy ex auro coronario." lie then addrefTed 
himfelf to him who had obferved that manubi^ 
was the fame z^prada: ** And do you fuppofe," 
fays he, *' that Marcus Cicero, in each of thefe 
paflages, would coldly and weakly have ufed the 
two terms, if, as you fay, they fignified the fame 
thing. Truly, he would have been liable to the 
fame jcft as the facetious Ariftophanes puts into 
the mouth of Euripides againft ^fchylus, when 
he fays— 

2 Twice 
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Twice hath wifc^fchylus * one thing affirmcdi 
* I come into the land and enter it/ 
To come into, and enter, mean the fame. 
'Tis as though one fhould to a neighbour cry, 
Ufe you the pot, or, if you pleafe, the pan* 

Butbynomeans,'* lays he, " are fuch inftances as 
die /ixaxxpa and xapJo^roc, thofc which are ufed by 
the Greek and Roman poets for the fake of or- 
namenting their fubjeft by the repetition of two 
or more words: for of what advantage is this 
repetition, this recapitulation of the fame circum^ 
ftance under a different name, in manubiis and in 
j^ada ? Does it adorn the fentence, as it fomc- 
times does ? Does it render it more harmo-. 
cious and mufical ? Does it add any apparent 

* Wt/e JEJchyliu,'\'^n!Kv& kind of tautology is very fre- 
quent* particularly in the older writers, and not always with* 
out force. See, in particular, ibme infUnces in the facred 
writings; as the 1 8th of Lake, and the i6th of John-— 

** And they underflood none of thefe things, and this 
iaying was hid from them, neither knew they the things 
that were fpoken.'* 

It ill became AriHophanes, as Spanhemius remarks (fee 
Kufter's edition) to ridicule any one for this kind of tautology, 
of which he is more than «nce guilty. See, in particular, 
his 



which means, how I am pleafed, delighted, and rejoiced, 
JBut, perhaps, the writers of comedy thought they had a greater 
licence allpwed them. \ 

F j^ ftrength 
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ikrcngth oc weight to any accufation> as on ibme 
occafions? namely, in the book of 'Cicero, which 
treats * de conftitiundo accujaiore^ where one and 
the £ime cin:um(hince is ftrongly and efi^dually 
urgedt by an accumulation of word^ : * Ali Si« 
oily, if (he fpakc with one voice, would fay this.. 
What gold, what filver, what ornaments were 
there in the cides, in the habitations, in the tern** 
pies?' Now, after he had fpoken of the cities 
altogether, he added the habitations and the tem-> 
pies, which are themfelves contained in the cities. 
In the lan^e book he fays, in a.fimilar manner— 
* Caius Verres, for the fpace of three years, con* 
tinuing to lay wafte the province of Sicily, de- 
ftroycd the citie3 of die Sicilians, emptied their 
habitations, and plundered their temples/ What 
is the rea(bn, after he had faid * the province of 
Sicily/ that he fhould add ' the cides of the 
province/ that he (hould fpecify the habitations 
alfo, and the temples? and thofe variedes of 
words, laid wafte^ deftroyed^ emptied^ flmdtrcdy 
have they not all one and the fame power ? Aflur- 
cdly they have. Butfince the cxpreflSon of them 
adds to the dignity of the compofidon, and the 
copiou&efs of the (lyle, although they are of the 
fame meaning, and fpring from one fentiment, 
yet they appear to be changed as they ftrike the 
car and die mind more frequently^ This flyle 
of omament> by acaimulatingin one charge many 
fcvcre terms of reproach, Marcus Caro the 
cldeft had rendered famous, in his orations, as in 

that 
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that whicii is entitled ^ De decern hominibus/ 
wherein he accufed Thermus of having put to 
death, at one timey tan free inen: he there has 
made ufe of diefe words, all fignifying the fame 
thing, which, a6 they are illuftrious ipecimens of 
oratory, then be^nning to dawn, I may be 
allowed to cite : ^ Tuum ^ nefarium &cinus 
pejore facinore operire poftulas, fuicidias hu- 
manas facis, decern fiinera i^cis, decern capita li« 
bcra interficis, decern hominibus vitam eripis, 
indiAa cauia, injudicatis, incondemnatis/ So, 
in the beginning of his fpeech in behalf of the 
Rhodians, before the fenate, when he was willing 
to defcribe too much profperity, he (peaks of it 
by three terras expreffive of the fame meaning, 
Thefe are his words: * Scio folere plerifquc 
hominibus in rebus fecundis atque prollxis atque 
profperis animum excellere, atque iuperbiam 
atque ferocitatem augefcere/ In his fcvcnth 
book of Origins too, Cato, in his oration againit 
Servius Galba, has uied many terms to exprefs 
one thing: * Multa me dchortata funt hue 
prodire, anni, aetas, vox, vires, fencftus, verum 
enimvero cum tantam rempublicam agicr arbi- 
trarer.* So, particularly in Homer there is a 
iplendid inftance wherein the fame circumllance 
and fentiment is repeated — 

* 7mi^]--'It would be utterly in vain to tttempt to £ive 
the force of this fentence in £ngli(h. 

Jove 
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Jove * from the battle's duft, and rudtf 

uproar^ 
From daughter, blood, and tumult, Heftor 

bore. 

And in another verfe he fpeaks of 

^ Engagements, battles, flaughtering wounds, 
and death. 

Now, although thefe numerous terms import 
nothing more than the word * batde,* yet the 
varied appearance of this one thing is charmingly 
and elegandy painted by a variety of terms. 
So too^ in the fame poet, the fame fendment is 
repeated, by the ufe of two phrafes, with admira- 
ble cffeft. For when Idacus interferes between 
Heftor and Ajax engaging, he thus addreffcs 
them — 

Fight no more, youths, engage no more in 
arms. 



* yiw^,]— Thus interpreted by Pop< 

Perhaps great Hcdlor then had found his fate. 
But Jove and deftiny prolonged his date ; 
Safe from the darts, the care of heaven he flood, 
Amidft alarms, and death, and daft, and blood. 

• JP*^tf^f/H«r//,]— Thus by Pope. 

There war, and havock, and defhiidlion flood» 
And vengefol murder, red with hunun blood. 



I4 
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In which line it is not neceflary to fuppofc, that 
the latter words, fignifying the fame as the for- 
mer, are added and llufTed in for the fake of 
filling up the metre, for this would be idle and 
futile. But while he gently and calmly reproved 
the forwardnefs, and fcroci:y, and ardour for 
combat in youths ftirred up by the defire of 
glory, by repeating the fame thing twice, he more 
ftrongly (hewed the atrocioufnefs and criminality 
of their perfevering; he encreafed the ftrength of 
his cenfure by adding one word to the other, 
and the double addrefs delivered at the fame time 
made his admonitions more weighty. Nor is 
that repetition of the fame fen time nt to be con- 
fidered as cold and inanimate, namely — 

With death the wooers threatened and with fate 
Telemachus. 

Where thefc two terms, * death and fite,' ex- 
prefs the fame thing. For the hcinoufnefs of 
their meditating fo cruel and fo unjuft an aft of 
deftruftion, is powerfully exprefled by the repe- 
tition of terms fignifying death. But who can be 
fo fenfelefs as not to difcover, that the words 
* fight,' and * engage in arms,' tl.ough of the 
fame meaning, are yet not uled without fome par* 
ticular intention and effeft ; as likewife the fbl- 
lowing— 

Hafte, go, foft dream. 
And 

Hafte, go, fwift Iris. 

Nor, 
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fioTi as Ibmc think> arc thcfe phrafcs of equd 
meaning nr.erely, but they arc cxprelTivc of t^ 
command given t30 be executed with difpatch^j fb^ 
in that ipeech of Marcus Cicero againfl: Lucius 
Pifo, the terms three times repeated^ although 
they may not pleale men of lefs refined cafbe, are 
not only an improvement of the harilnony, but 
liave» from the circumftance of their repetition^ 
a beautiful and powerful cffc6t 

^ Vultus denique," fays he, * totus qui Icrmo? 
quidam tadtus mentis ett, hie in- ftBudcnl* 
homines impuliti hie cos quibus crat ignotus, de^ 
cepic, fcfellic, impulit.* What is there^ ftys he^ 
of (imilicude in thofc phrafcs, ufcd by the fame 
audior, of pr^tda and manuHe. Truly none at: 
all ; for neither is the fentence more ornamented 
by the addition of fnanubta^ or more grand of 
more harmonious, ^xxtprada means one things 
as we learn from old writers^ and msmubis ano« 
ther; kv p^^eda means the fubffauice itfelf of the 
thing taken, manuii4e is die money colle^led by 
the Quaeftor from the faleof the plunder. Th-re- 
fbre TuUy ufcd each word for the lake of heap«« 
ing invidious terms upon the decemviri, who 
were about to take away the plunder which was 
not yet fold, as well as the money arifing from 
that which had been cxpofed to fiile \ therefore 
this infcrlpcion, which you are examining^ * ck 
manubiiSf' demonftrates not the fpoils thenifelves, 
for none of thcfe things were taken by Tr^an 
from his enemies, but fhcws that thefe ornaments 

were 
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were fabricatrd and provided from the manuli^, 
or money arifmg from the fale of the fpoils. For 
the matiMl'U, as I laid before, ztc not the fpciU, 
but die money raifed by the quaAor from the 
lale of the plunder. By what I called the qiixf- 
cor mufl now be imderftood the prz&ft of the 
treafury * j for the care of the treafuiy was tranf- 
fcrrcd from the qirrftor to the pnrfcA. In-r 
ftanccs, howcyer, may be met with, wlicre wnteTs 
of Ibme credit fometimes accidentaUy, or feme-!- 
times from negligence, have ufed ^a4a for ma~ 
nuBa, and menu^s for pneda i and by a certain 
figure have fubftituted one for the other, which 
indeed is allowable, whoi done with judgment 
and OuU. But they who are accuftomed to fpeak 
with particular propriety and accuracy, as in that 
paflage of Marcus Tullius, by manuinas intend tQ 
fxprA money.'* 

' T'n.^ir]',]— See HeuMCciuj, p. 184, 

Jamqne adiiiintlbatu} xrariiJuO'u Neronis /uit penn pr«. 
ft&os srarii, qui umen eiUin de uufis lifcalibut judicnbant. 

In the time of the cmperon there was a diHinfticni 
inade bciwixt the public (r.-afur}' and the private ticafury of 
the prince. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXV. " 

Pajfage frcm Vtihlius NigiuiuSy in ^hicb be Jays^ 
that /wValcri, the 'vocative cafe y the firft Jyllable 
is to be made J/jort.-^ Other cbJeruattGns on the 
right 7)iethod of accenting Juch words. 

TH E following paflage is from the 24th of 
the Grammatical Commentaries of Publius 
Nigiciii;s, a man fiiipafling all others in variety 
of learning. *' How," fays he, ** at length, can 
the pronunciation be prefervcd, if we are left ig- 
norant in nouns, as in Valeria whether the voca- 
tive or the genitive cafe be expreffed? For, 
if the fecond fyllable of the genitive cafe be ex- 
preffed with greater emphafis than the firft, 
then the laft lyllable is fpoken without empha- 
fis. But in the vocative cafe, the firft fyllable is 
emphatic, and the reft gradually lofe their em- 
phafis." Thefe are Publius Nigidius's direftions. 
But if any one, now calling Valerius, fliould ac-» 
cent the firft fyllable of the vocative cafe accord- 
ing to Nigidius's rule, he wowld go near to be 
ridiculed. Vv^hat we call the Jummus tonusy 
he calls fr^ocuiioiy our accentuj he calls voculatio, , 

■ Thcrubje£lofthis chapter is fully difcufled by Muretus, 
c« 8. dc Lingux Lat. Pronunctatione> butthe whole is of little 
importance to the Engliih reader. 

and 
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and he calls that the " ca/us in'.errogandi" wr:;ch 
we call " ca/us gmtthus." In the fame book of 
Nigidius we meet with this paflage; " If you 
write bujus amid, or bujus magni, in the lingular 
number, let the letter i only clofe the word; 
but if you write bi magnet, hi amicei in the 
nominative plural, then before i, t mull be in- 
ferted. So, in like manner, xibujm terrM, let i 
be the lad letterj \ihuic terra, e muft be admitted. 
So, if any one writes met, in the genitive cafe, let 
him write it by i only and not by e, as when wc 
fay miiftudiejus; when he writes met, it muft be 
by e and (, becaufe it is the dative 'cafe." Induc- 
ed to liften to the authority of a very learned 
man, I thought thefe things Ihould not be paiTed 
pver, that they may reap Ibme advantage who 
are enquiring into fuch fubje£ts of literature. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

H E following vcrfc is from the poet Par- 
thenius : 



Virgil has imitaccd this ]ine> and has^ 
by the change of two words, nude his imi« 
t^tion ecjual to the original : 

GIauco% &Panopcar^ & looo Melicertas. 

But he has by no means equalled that 
Homeric palTage which hecopicd^ nor indeed 
given any thing like it's excellence. Homer 
fcems to be more (imple and perfeft, Virgil is 
more affedtcd, and certainly Icfs elegant— 

Tav^oy S AX^s^u, t»u^o» Jic Iloo'fi^asdyf* HoMER* 

I'auruip * NeptunOji taurum tihi pulcher ApoUo. 

ViRGIU 



* GAzf/^tf,]— -Confult* on this p^ge, Lucian, the edition 

of Heni(}erhuis, v. 3. p. 686.— 'Taabmaanusy 156. Ma-* 

crobius, \x 5. c. 17. intbrxns as» that Virgil made moch 0(0 
of Parchenius. This poet flourilhcd in the beginning of th« 
feign of Augufius, and wrote amatory poems* 

^ T'oivvM.]— A ball to Neptune, an oblation doe. 

Another buii to bright Apollo flew* 

▲ C H A »• 
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Chap. XXVII, 

ientiment of the Pbilofopher Panatius, from its 
Jecond hook De Officiis, m which he recommends^ 
that men Jbould on all occa/ions be careful /a 
avoid injuries '• 

THE philofopher Panserius's fecond book 
of Offices, one of thofe celebrated treatifes 
which Marcus TuUius with fo much labour and 
attention imitated, wis read to us. There was 
written, among many other things of excellent 
tendency, what ought mod particularly to be 
fixed in the mind. The import of it is this—* 
^ The life of thofe who pals their time in bufi-i^ 
nefs, and are defirous of being ufefiil to them* 
felves and others, brings with it daily troubles 
and fuddcn dangers. To avoid thefe, a ready 

' See a fimilar fentiment to this of Panaetias in Apuleias : 
Cautoquc circumfpedu vitaxn, quz multis caiibus fubjacet^ 
^ile muniendam. 

In Seneca: 

NecefTc e(l multum In vita noilra cafus poi£t; quia vlvl« 
znus cafu. 

Socrates compares human life to a battle^ in which an ex- 
perienced foldier will not venture lumfelf without a fhield. 

See al(b St. Paul, in bit Epiftle to the Connthians, and 
upoA other occafions. 

Vol. hi. G aod 
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and attentive mind is ncccflary, fuch as they mult ' 
poflefs who are called Pancratiaftae. For as 
they, when fummoned to the contell, (land with 
their arms ftrctched forward, and guard their 
head and face with their hands as with a rampart j 
tnd as their limbs, before the battle commences, 
are prepared either to avoid the blows of the 
enemy or to plant their own, fo ought the mind 
and the attention of every prudent man to be 
guarded againft the power and the caprice of in- 
juftice, looking forward through every place, and, 
upon every occafion, diligent, proteded, fteady, 
aod alert, never fuffering the attention to flag, 
ercr keeping its objeft iaview, oppofing debate 
and conQderation, like arms and hands, againft 
the lafhes of fortune and the fnares of the 
wicked, left at any time an adverfe and fudden 
attack ihould be made upon us when we are un« 
prepared and deftitutc of defence*/* 

^ Horace mentions this Panxtius, Od. 29. 1. 1. 

Cum tu coemptos undique nobiles 
Libros Panseti, Socraticam et domutv 
Mutare loricis Ibcris 
Pollicicus meliora tendk. 
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Chap, XXVIII. 

^adrigarius has ufsd the pbraffy *^ cum multi$ 
mortalibus." Whether and how it would haoi 
differed if he hadjaidy " cum multis hominibus/' 

CLAUDIUS Quadrigarius has this paflagc 
inthe 13 th of his Annals. " The affcmbly be- 
ing difmifled, MetcUus came into the capitol with 
many followers (cum multis mortalibus); thence, 
on his way home, the whole city attended him." 
When this book, with thcfe words, was read to 
Marcus Fronto, while I and fome others were 
fitting with him, it was the opinion of a perfoQ 
prefent, by no means deftitutc of learning, that 
the phrafe ^^ multis mortalibus" for ** multis bomi-- 
rtiius,'* was abfurd and frigid, when applied to 
hiftory, and that it favoured too much of poetry. 
Fronto then addreffing himfelfto theperfonwho 
was of this opinion, laid, ** And do you, who 
are a man of diftinguiftied tafte in other mat- 
ters, affirm that the phrafe " multis mortaHius" 
is abfurd and Ipiritlefs ? Can you imagine that 
this writer, whofe ftyle is fo pure and fo familiar, 
had no motive for faying mortalibus rather than 
bmmnibus ? And do you fuppofe that he defcribes 
a multitude in the fame manner when he fays 

G 2 multis 
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multis hominibuSy and not mult is mortalihus? I, 
indeed, think the matter is thus, unlefs my re- 
gard and veneration for this writer, and for every 
ancient compofition, render my judgment blind j 
that the word mortaks has a far more compre- 
benfive and unlimited fignification in dcfcribing 
Che concourfc of a whole city than homines. The 
compafs of the words, muUi homines^ may be in- 
cluded within a moderate number; but multi 
viortalesj by I know not what indefcribable fcopc 
of meaning, includes the whole race of citizens 
of every order, age, and fex. A nd as Quadri- 
garius wilhed to defcribe (as it happened) a mixed 
multitude^ he faid that Metellus came cum 
multis mortalibusj into the capitol, fpeaking with 
more force than if he had faid cum multis bomi'- 
nibus.'^ When we expreffed, as became us, not 
only our approbation, but our admiration of 
what Fronto had faid, " Take care," faid he, 
** left you fhould fancy that mortaks multos is to 
be ufed on every occafion inftead of homines muU 
fosy and the Greek proverb from Varro's fatirc 
Ihould be applied, my w* mfouv i^vfoy \" This cri- 

■ Tor rri f&i ^r,Kfi ^v|>of,]— The meaning of this epigram i$ 
explained by Martial in his third book. In hit epigram be- 
ginning with— 

Unguentum fateor bonum dedifli> 

Convivis heri, fed nihil fcidilH. 
Written to a man who had given his guefls perfumes, but no- 
thing to eat. See alfo Cafaubon ad Athenxum, 292. and 
in particular^ ErafjAus, Adagia» p. 1077. In lenticulo tin- 
guentattts, faid of a perfon who makes a ihowy entertaiiu 
QiCDtt bat doci fiot fauify thf bonj^er gi his guefts. 

ticifm 
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tidrm of Fronto% though upon matters of lit- 
tle confequencc, and fome trifling words, I 
thought worthy of prefcrving, left the accurate 
and fubtile diftinftion of words of this fort fhould 
dcape us. 



Chap. XXIX. 

life word facies is not correctly ufed by tbi 

vulgar. 

WE may obferve, there are many words in 
the Latin language which have ceafed to 
bear their original fignification, having pafied 
into fome very diftant or fome nearer meaning, 
through the power of cuftom, and the ignorance of 
thofe who (peak without knowing the meaning 
of the words they ufe j as there are fome who 
think that facies means only the mouth, the eyes, 
and cheeks of a man, which the Greeks call 
wpoo-wTtvj whereas facies means the form, 
manner, and fabrication, as it were, of the whole 
body, fo called a faciendo^ zsfpecies from aJpeSu^ 
-juul Jigura from fingendo. So Pacuvius, in his 

G 3 tragedy 
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tragedy named Niptra, calls the ftature of a 
man's body 

" Mtztc Integra, feroci ingcnio, facie procera 
virum." 

*^ Mature, of powerful mind, and ftature tall.'* 

Butfacies is not only applied to the perfons of men, 
but to things of many other kinds. It may 
with propriety, if feafonably, be faid of a moun- 
tain, of the heavens \ and of the fea. Salluft has 
this pafTage in the fccond book of his hiftory : 
*^ Sardinia, facie veftigii bumanij in the fbape of 
a human foot, projefts towards the eaft into the 
African fea, becoming wider toward the weft." 

* Thi heavens, I'-^This is a common mode of expreflion in 
/ our own language. Wc fay perpetually the /ace for the ap- 
pearance of things. Thus in the gofpel of St. Luke, 
€.xii. ver. 56. 

Ye hypocrites, ye can difcem the /ace of the iky and of 
the earth. 

The verb to face is ufed in a fmgular fenfe by Shakc- 
fpeare : 

Fair Margaret knows 
That Suffolk does not flatter, /ace, or feign. 

But this was the current language of his time. 

In the fecond verfe of Genefis we have— - 

And darknefs was upon the/ace of the deep; and the Spi- 
rit of God moved upon the/ace of the waters. 

Horace applies the word /acies to a horfe : 

Regibus hie mos eft, ubi cquos mercantur, apertot 

Infpiciunt, nee fi facies ut fepe decora 

MoUi fulta pede eft, cmptorem indacat hiantem. 

a But 
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But Plautus too, in his Psenulus, has fades for the 
manner of the whole perfbn and complexion. His 
words are thefe— 

But for their nurfe, defcribe her perfbn to me. 

(qua fit facie) 
Her Ibture is fhori, and her complexion brown; 
Her face is handfome^ and her eyes quite black* 

In thefe words he has completely defcribed her 
perfon. Moreover, I remember that Quadriga- 
rius has, in his eleventh book, ufed/^«>j to ex- 
pjrefs the ftature and figure of die whole body. 
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Chap. XXX. 

Meaning of caninum prandium in Marcus Varro^s 

Satire. 

AF O O L I S H boafting fellow, fitting lately 
in a bookfeller's (hop, was praifing and ex- 
tolling himfelf as if he were the only man under 
heaven who could explain thofe fatires of Mar- 
cus Varro, which fome call Cynical, others Me- 
nippean. He then produced fome pafTages not 
very difficult, which, he faid, no one could pre- 
fume to expound. By chance I turned to that 
book of the fatires which is entitled, Hydrocryon; 
and, approaching him, I faid, " Do you know. 
Sir, the meaning of that old fentence ? The moft 
excellent mufic ', if it be hidden, is worth no- 
thing. I beg of you, therefore, read us a few of 
thefe verfes, and tell us their meaning."—^* Nay, 
but," fays he, " do you rather read them to me, 
in order that I may explain what you do not un- 
dcrftand,"— " But how can I read that of which 

" Excellent m^<f,]— -There is a Greek phrafe to the fiiine 
effedl in Lucian*^ 

A fimilar icntiment occurs in Tclemachus :— He who has 
knowledge, and communicates it not, is like a good fword that 
is never drawn. 

I do 
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I do not know the meaning? What I read 
will be indiftinft and confufed, and nnay interrupt 
your attention." Many others, who were pre- 
fent, approving of this remark, and feeming 
-eager for his explanation, he received from my 
hands an approved ancient copy of the work, fairly 
writteni but he took it with a mod tremulous 
and forrowful countenance. How ihall I exprcis 
what followed ! I can fcarcely, indeed, require to 
be believed. Ignorant boys at fchooi, if they had 
taken up that book, could not have been more 
ridiculous i he did fo murder the fentcnces, 
and fo miferably pronounce the words. He then 
returned me the book, amidfl: the laughter of the 
company. " You fee," fays he, " how bad my 
eyes are, and almoft worn out with perpetual 
ftudies: I can fcarccly catch up the points of the 
letters. When I recover fiom lliis complaint 
in my eyes, come to me, and I will read the whole 
book to you." — " I wifh your eyes well, Sir," 
faid I, " but, in the mean time, tell me Ibmething 
with which your eyes are not concerned. What 
is the meaning, in tliat paffage which you havo 
read, of die phrafe " canimnf prand'tum * i" Then 
did 

* By the term tmintm frandium, GeUiiu fecm! to 
undcrftand an abliemious dinner. Eraftimi does the fame: 
bui Quintus Caroliif, a commentator on Gellius, interprets it 
ditFL-tcml) ihus. What is here faid of adog'jnot drinking wine 
K equally true of a cat, or a moufe, or a fifh. There are 
three forts of wtnc, new, old, and of middle age: new wine 
nakck'iu cold, old wine temperately wamu, but wineof mid- 

du 
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did diis egregious blockhead, as if alarmed by the 
difficulty of the queftion, rife up> and, going away, 
iaid, '' You are aflcing no fmall matter; I do 
not give fuch information for nothing/' The 
words of the paflkge containing this pro verb^ are 
thefe: ^' Do you not fee that, according toMnef- 
theus, there are three forts of wine, the black, 
the white, and the middle fort, which they call 
carnation; but the black wine produces ftrength, 
the white, urine, and the middle fort, digeftion; 
that the new wine cools, the old heats, and the 
middle fort is cartinum prandium^ a dinner for a 
dog." Long and earneftly did we argue upon 
this trifling fubjeft, the meaning of prandium ca-^ 
ninum. 

An abftemious dinner, in which no wine is 
drank, is czMed prandit(m caninum^ becaufc a dog 
drinks no wine. When, therefore, he fpoke 
of that middle fort of wine which was neither new 
nor old, and many people fpeak as if all wine was 
cither npw or old, he meant to ftiow, that the 
middle fort had no ftrength. — " that then," fays 
he, " is not to be confidcred as wme which nei- 
ther cools nor heats you." 

Refrigerare, to cool, is the fame as the fltvowj/vf «» 
of the Greeks. 

die age inflames the blood, gets into the head, and makes 
people quarrel and fight like dogs. 

Erafmos fervilely follows Gellius in his interpretation of 
this proverb, with no original remarks of his own. 

We have, in Engliih, a proverbial phrafe of ** A dog's 
Jifc/' which is ufed toiigniiy alifeof hanger and cafe. 

BOOK 
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BOOK XIV. 



m 



Chap. L 



Differ tation of Favorinus againfi tboje called Chal^ 
d^tanSy wboy from the combinations and motions of 
the confteUations and Jlarsj pretend to for et el tbt 
fortunes of men '. 

AGAINST thofe who call thcmfclves Chal^ 
daeans, or calculators of narivity, and pro- 
k% from the motion and fituation of the ftars, to 

foretel 

* Chaldaea feems, by univerfal confent* to have been the 
original feat of fcience; and, as far as a clear nnobllrudled 
view of the heavenly bodies, among open plains^ and an 
unclouded atmofphere, could fugged or promote a know* 
ledge of aflronomy, that branch of philofophy, being culti- . 
vated there under every natural advantage, was eminently 
fnccefsful. That an unenlightened people, in any part of 
the habitable world, perceiving a change in the appearance 
of the firmament to be accompanied by vifible alterations ia 
the weather and the feafons, fhould transfer this imaginary 
influence to the bodies, conftitations, and fortunes of mei^ 
ii by no means wonderful. Thus, in every. ag« and every 
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foretel events, I formerly heard the philofophcr 
Favorinus,atRome, fpeaking, in Greek, in an ex* 

cellent 

climate^ we find this fpecies of fuperllition invariably andal-* 
mod univerfally predominant. Wp have the higheft autho* 
ricy for believing, that the Chaldseans not only took the lead 
in real fcience, but preferved and extended their influence 
for a confiderable period, and to no very narrow limits. 
Why the term Chaldxans was afterwards univerfally under-r 
Hood to convey reproach, may be thus explained. The 
.progrefs from the ufe to the abufe of wiidom and knowledge, 
has at all times kept pace with the paflions and vices of the 
profligate. Thus of the Chaldasans there may be fuppofed 
to have exifted a meaner number, who, proflituting ths 
knowledge which they had of aflronomy, yielded to the im'> 
preflion of avarice and intereft, and played upon the cre- 
dulity of the weak. This appears from a multitude of paf- 
iages in ancient writers; and to dus contemptible crew tlie 
prophet Ifaiah probably alluded, (fccch.xlvii. ver. 13.) Thou 
art wearied in the multitude of thy counfels : let now the 
aftrologers, the flargazers, the monthly prognofticators, 
iland up and fave thee from thpfe things diat ih^Hl cpme 
upon thee. 

The Romans, under the term Chaldsei, principally refer* 
red to the adventurers from ^gypt ; but it may be obferv- 
cd, tliat their hcik writers always mentioned this fortune- 
telling tribe with contempt, and fometimes with abomina- 
tion. I mention a few inilances in which they are mentioned 
by Roman writers, where this quality of foretelling the fu- 
ture is afcribed to them. 

See Cicero pro Murasna— 

Erant in magna potentia qui confulebantur, a quibus diet 
tanquam a Chaldseis petebatur. 

Horace-^ 
Tu ne quxfleris fcire nefas quem mihi quern tibi 
Finem dii dederinti JbiCttOOthoe; neu B^byloniot 
Tentaris numeros, 

/ Agaiiij 
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cellent and fplendid ftyle. Whether he delivered 
his real fentlmentSj or fpoke for the Take of exer- 
'Cifing or exhibiting his talents, I cannot /ay; 
but the heads of paHages, and of his arguments, 
as he arranged them, I have been able to remem- 
ber; for, -when I left the afiembly, I immediately 
noted them down. They had principally this 
tendency : that the fclence of the Chaldeans was 
not of fuch antiquity as they wilhed it to appeart 
and that they were not the real founders of it> 
though they pretended to be fo ; but that peo- 
ple of this fort were jugglers, who dealt in de- 
lufions and tricks, procuring provifion and money 
by their lying ftoriesj and that, as they faw 
amongft men certain terreftrial objefts fwaycd by 
the perception and guidance of heavenly bodies. 

Again, the fame author— 

Irritat, tnulcet, faliis terroribiu implel, 
Ut magus. 

Juvenal^ 

Chaldxis fed major erit fiducia, quicqnid 
Dixerit aftrologus credent a fronte iclatum 
Hammonu^ 

The moralift will probably think it jull matter of alto- 
niflimeni, that neiiher the progrcfs nor refinement of 
knowledge, nor even the light of revelation, has at all eiTaced 
this fupcrllition, nor abolilhed the influence of this people. 
There is yet a wa.ndering race calling chetnfelves Gypfiei, 
and doubtlefs of j£gyptian origin, who, without any preten- 
fions to fcience of any kind, arrogate to themfelves thii 
pretentataral knowledge of futurity, and find nomberi whd 
are weak and foolilh enough co believe them. 
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as, for inftancc, the ocean % which, being the 
companion,* as it were, of the moon, grows old, 
and refumes it's youth, with her j they have thence 
formed an argument to pcrfuade us, that all hu- 
man affairs, great and fmall, are condufted and 
; regulated as if bound by the ftars and conftella- 
tions. But, he added, it was too foolifh and 
abfurd, becaufe the tide of the ocean agreed with 
the progrefs of the moon, that we ftiould fuppofc 
any other concern, fuch as a lawfuit concerning a 
conduit, or a wall between two neighbours, to be 
regulated by any chain from heaven ; which, if 
indeed it could happen by any divine intcrpo- 
fition, he yet thought it could not be comprehend- 
ed and thoroughly underftood by any compafi 
of the mind, in the fhort and trifling fpace 
allotted to human life. But, he faid, that they 
interpreted a few things, to ufe his own word 
woL^\)lAi^im^oVi with a good deal of ftupidity, for 
which they had no foundation in fcience, but 
which were loofe thoughts, conceived at ran- 
' dom, and arbitrarily impofed, like that compafs 

• The ocean,'] — This alludes to the phenomena of the ebb- 
ing and flowing of the tides, which perplexed the ancients, 
and was by them confidercd as the grcated mydery in the 
circle of natural philofophy. They imputed the Hux and 
reflux of the waters of the fea to the influence and operation 
of the moon only, whereas the invefligations of modern 
philofophers, and of our Newton in particular, have fatis- 
£i£torily proved, that the tides are produced by the combi- 
nation of the forces of the fun and moon; that isj that there 
vt two tides, a folar and a lunar tide. 

of 
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of the eyes which fees diftant objedts, though 

blind to thofe which are nearer. That the great 

difference between the gods and men was taken 

away, if men had the power of foreknowing 

future events. Moreover, he thought it by no 

means clearly made out, that the obfervation of 

the ftars and conftellations was, as they inculcated, 

the origin of their fcience. For if the- original 

Chaldasans, who lived on open plains, obferved, 

the motions of the ftars, their orbits, and difFe-. 

rent combinations, thence calculating events. 

Jet, faid he, the cultivation of this fciencc 

proceed, but then let it be under the fame afpcft 

of the heaven where the Chaldaeans originally 

were. For, continued he, the fyftem adopted by the 

Ghaldasans can no longer be in force, if any one ap-* 

plies it to different feftions of the heavens. For who 

does not fee, how great a variety there is of parts 

and circles of the heavens, arifing from the di^ 

verging and convexities of the globe. For as the 

fame ftars, by which they contend that all things, 

human and divine, are regulated, do not every 

where excite cold or heat, but change and vary 

them, and, at the fame time, produce in one 

place calm feafons, in another tempeftuous, why^ 

may they not, in like manner, affeft circum- 

ftances and events, producing one thing among 

the Chaldaeans, another among the Getulians ; 

one upon the Danube, another at the Nile ? But 

it is very inconfiftcnt, fays he, for them to 

fuppofe, that the body and quality of air under 

a different 
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a different inflexion of the heavens, neccflarily 
varies, and yet that upon human affairs the ftara 
givx the fame information, though confulted from 
any part of the earth. Befides, he wondered 
alfo to find it admitted by every one as an axiom, 
that thofe flars, which, they fay, were ftudied by 
the Chaldeans and Babylonians, or ^Egyptians, 
which many call irraticaSy wandering, and which 
Nigidius calls errones^ are not more in number 
than they are ufually faid to be» For he diought 
it might happen, that there were other planets of 
equal influence, without which, a juft and deter- 
minate calculation could not be made; wliich, 
however, men could not diftinguifh, eidier on ac- 
count of their fplendor or aldcude. For, 
faid he, (bme ftars are vifible from fome fitua- 
tions of the earth, and are known to thofe who 
inhabit there; but the fame are not fcen * from 
every region, and are to fome utterly unknown* 
Now, as wc ice only thefe ftars, and know that 
they are only to be feen from one part of the 
earth, what end is there to that fort of calcula- 
tion ? or what time feems fufficient to make us 
underftand what the junftions, or the circuits, or 
the tranfits of the ftars, forebode* ? For, if a 

calcu- 

« K§t/eeny'\ — This muft neccflkrily happen at the poles. 

^ /"civWf,]— Yet the Arabian and Ealtern philofopiien 
found it neccflary to comply in this inftancc with the ere- 
Uulity and fuperftitioas of inaxiiu&d% 

V In 
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felculation be made in this manner, to afcertain 
under what influence, afpeft, form, and fituation 
of the ftars any one was born, fo that regu- 
larly from the beginning of his life his good or 
bad fortune, his manners, his difpofition, the cir* 
cumftances which happened to him, and the bu- 
finefs in which he was engaged, and, at length, 
the clofe of his life, may be determined, and all 
thefe things, as they had happened, be committed 
to writing; a long time after, when the ftars 
were in the fame fituation and in the fame order, 
it is thought the fame things would, happen to 
others born at that time; if, faid he, their 
calculation be made upon thefe principles, and 
their fcience be built upon fuch a calculation, it 
can by no means merit confidence. Let themi 
tell us in how many years, or rather in how many 
ages, the circle of their calculation can be made 
perfed:. For aftrologers agree, that thofe ftars, 
which they call wandering *, and which are faid 
to influence events, after an almoft infinite and 
innumerable feries of years, rcfume the fame 

•* In the caftern courts the truths of fcience could be re- 
commended only by ignorance and folly, and the aftronomer 
would have been difregarded, had he not debafed his wifdom 
•r honefty by the vain predictions of aftrology." — GibioH, 

The hiftorian above cited tells us, in a rote, that AlBuma- 
zar and the bed of the Arabian aftronomers allowed the 
truth of aftrology. 

♦ /ffl/r^riVr^,]— Thefe ftars were fometimes called Vag^.-^ 
Sec Cenforinuo dc DicNatali, Cicero dc Nat. Deorum, Ma- 
trobltts, &c. 

Vol. IIL H ftation 
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ftation from whence thcyfirft proceeded; fo that 
no fyftem o^ oblcrvation, no trace of memoiy, no 
literary record can endure for fo long a period. 
Another circumftancc in his opinion to be con- 
fidered was, that one conftellation prefided when 
the man was conceived in the womb of his mo- 
ther, another at the time when, ten mondis 
after, he was produced to light; and he afked 
how it was confiftcnc that a different fortune 
Ihould be attributed to the fame perfon» fince, 
according to their notions, the different fituadon 
and courlc of the ftars gave rife to different events; 
but from the time of marriage, when children 
were expedtcd, and even when the man and wo- 
man were in cohabitation, he (aid, it ought to be 
'declared, by a fixed and neceffary pofition of the 
ilars, with what qualities and what fortunes men 
fhould be born; and, indeed, even long before 
the father and mother were born, what ofispring 
ihould arife, and to whom that offspring fhould 
give birth, and fo on even to infinity ; fo that 
if that fcience were built upon any foundation of 
truth, thofe ftars ought to have foretold an 
hundred years ago, or rather from the for- - 
mation of the heavens and the earth, how 
many generations of men ihould be bom by a 
continued calculation, and what diijpofition and 
fortune every perfon now alive ihould enjoy. But 
how is it to be credited, that the chance and for- 
tune, which determines the form and fituation of 

each 
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tech ftar, fhbiild be a certain deftiny ^ affixed to 
Ibmeone manparticukrly; and that the fanne form> 
after a very long feries of yeats, ftiould again ap- 
J)car, when the circiimftances of the fame man's 
life and fortune, in fuch (hort intervals, through 
the gradations from one anceftor to another, and 
an infinite order of fucceffion, are fo often and fo 
varioufly pointed out, not by the appearance of 
the ftars, but by the perfoii. Now, if this cart 
be done, and a difference and variety is ad- 
mitted, this inequality confounds the calculation 
which was to explore, through the fteps of an- 
tiquity, the origin of men born afterwards, and 

' D^iipf.]-*- Seneca, however, with all his wlfdom, believ- 
ed the ftars to have an influence on the fortunes of men. 

Videbis qoinque fidera diverfas agenda vias> et in tontra- 
rium pr^ipiti tnundo nitentia : ex horum leviillmis niotibus 
fortune populorum dependent, et maxima ac minima proicde 
formantar, prout sequnm iniquumve fidus incefTit." 

We may cafily forgive Virgil for availing himfelf of 
this idea to introduce the beautiful prognoiUcatioil of thd 
death of Julius Cxfar. 

Cicero, in his fecond book de Divinatione> relaxes the ^ri^ 
Vity of the philofopher to laugh at thefe fooleries, expreffing 
liiffifclf in fuch terms a^ thef^ i " Ad Chaldcorum monftra 
veiierimas-^Chaldaeis minime eft credendum-^O dellrationcm 
incredibilem.— See chapters 42^ 3, 4. 

It would be abfurd alfo not to refer in this place to 1l 
"paflage in Strabo, b. 14. where we learn that there was a 
place in Babylon for a fed of wandering philoibphers called 
Chaldanms; theie are men who pretend to calculate nati- 
▼ities and tell fortunes ; Strabo, howeveri docs not (peak of 
them as entitled to any degree of credits 

Hi the 
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the whole fcience is overturned* But what he 
thought moft intolerable was their opinion that 
not only circumftances and events of an extriiific 
nature, but even the deliberations, and the wills, 
and the various purfuits of men ; what they aimed 
at, and what they avoided, the accidental and 
fudden impulfes of their minds on the moft 
trifling occafions, were excited and regulated 
from the heavens j as if, when you wifhed to go 
into the bath, then lay afide that wifli, and 
again refume it; all this fhould happen, not 
from any varying or changeable difpofition of 
the mind, but from fome ncceflary coincidence 
of wandering ftarsj fo that men feem not what 
you can call reafonable beings, but abfurd and 
ridiculous puppets, effefting nothing by their own 
accoi-d, gratifying in nothing their own will, but 
afting as the ftars lead or drive them. As, 
fays he, if it could have been foretold whe- 
ther King Pyrrhus or M. Curius fhould be con- 
querors in the battle, why may they not fay 
which will have the advantage of two perfons 
playing at dice or counters on a chefs board ? or 
is it, that knowing great they are ignorant of 
little things ?. or are fmaller objefts more im- 
perceptible than larger? If, however, they choofe 
great objefts, and affirm that they arc more 
confpicuous and more eafily comprehended, I 
would have them inform me, in this contempla- 
tion of the whole world, what they confider as a 

great 
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great obje6t among the trifling an J fliort-livcd 
concerns which nature allows to nien j and let them 
tell us too, when fo minute and fo rapid is that 
point of time in which a man at his birth re- 
ceives his deftiny, that at the fame moment, 
under the fame circle of the heaven, more than 
one cannot be born to the fame fate, and that 
even twins have not the fame lot in life, becaufe 
they are not born at the fame moment; let 
them tell us by what ftudy or contrivance they 
are able to catch that inftant of fleeting time 
which can fcarcely be feized by thought, or how 
they can perceive and arreft it, when they ac- 
knowledge, that in the precipitate revolution of 
day and night the fmalleft portions of time caufc 
the greateft changes of fortune. He finally en- 
quired, what there was which could be advanced 
againft the following argument? That perlbns 
of either fex, of all ages, and born under dif- 
ferent pofitions of the ftars, in different coun- 
tries, yet all of them, in an earthquake, or by 
the fall of houfes, or in the fiege of towns, or 
funk in the fame fliip, ftiould perifli by the fame 
mode of death in the fame mom^ent? which, 
faid he, never could happen, if the point of 
time attributed to the birth of each, had it's pe^ 
culiar laws. But if fome circumftanccs attend- 
ing the death or the life of men, though born at 
different times, may be faid, from certain agree- 
nicnts among the ftars, to be rendered equal and 

H 3 fimiiarj, 
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fimilar, why then may not all things fo become 
pqual, that by an union and agreement of the 
ftars, many a Socrates, many an Antifthenes, 
and many a Plato may at the fame time fpring 
up equal in birth, ii> appearance, in talents, in 
manners, in their whole life, and circumftancc of 
jtheir death, which, fays he, can by no 
means ever be the cafe. No good reafoning caq 
fhey with propriety oppofe to my argument 
upon the inequality of men's births, and the 
fimilarity of their deaths; but, he faid, he 
pardoned them, becaufe they did not require all 
this. If the time, and the manner, and the caufe 
of man's life and death, and of all human affairs, 
were fixed in the heaven and in the ftars, wliat 
would they fay of flies, worms, fliell fifli, and 
many other of thofe very finall pbjefts of land 
and fea ? Are they too born and extinguiflied 
under the fame laws as men, fo that fiogs and 
gnats have the fame portion cf fate allotted tq 
them at their birth, by the motions, of the ftars. 
If, however, they were not of this opinion, he faw 
no reafon why die power of the ftars fliould pre- 
«vail as to men, and be iiieffeftual as to the reft 
pf the creation. Thefe remarks I have throwi) 
togt dier in an unfiniflied manner, and in a very' 
rude fivle. But Favorinus, fuch were his talents, 
and fuch tii'e beautiful flow of the Greek languagCj^ 
delivered them with more copioufnefs, more clcr 
gance, more Iplendour, and a more graceful ftyle. 
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He, moreover, advifed us to beware, left thcfe 
fycophants (hould creep into our confidence, be- 
caufe fometimes they appeared to hit upon and 
to exprefs a truth. For, fays he, they fpeak 
things which you cannot lay hold on, indefinite 
and incomprehenfible, and depend upon a flip- 
pery and circuitous mode of conjefture, they 
go on ftep by ftep between truth and falfliood, 
like people walking in the dark. Thus, by 
making many attempts, they come fuddcnly, and 
without knowing it, upon the truth; or the cre- 
dulity of thofe whom they confult being their 
guide, they arrive by cunning at fomething true, 
and thence appear to be followers of the truth, 
rather by the help of things which are paft than 
of thofe which are to come. Whatever truths 
they utter proceed either from raflinefs or cun- 
ning ; but 'they bear not the proportion of a 
thoufandth part to the falfhoods which they re- 
late. Thefe obfervations, which I heard from 
Favorinus, I remember the teftimonies of many 
ancient poets have confirmed, in which fuch 
delufive fallacies are expofed, as in that of Pacu- 

vius — 

« 

Who through the deeds of future days can fee, 
With heaven's high ruler fliall an equal be. 

Accius likewife fays— 

I heed no tales the wheedling augur tells. 
When fayings rich for fterling gold he fells. 

H 4 Fivorinus, 
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Favorinus, too, willing to deter and difluade 
ypung men by ajl means from vifiting and con- 
fulting thpfe (calculators of nativity, or any other 
perfons of that defcription, who profcffed by rpa- 
gic arts to foretel events, concluded with argur 
ments of this kind. " Either," faid he, "they 
declare profpcrous or adverfc events. If prof- 
perous, and they deceive you, you will become 
miferable by a fruitlefs expeftation ; if they de- 
clare adverfc events, and (peak falfely, you will 
be miferable from vain fears. If they fpeak 
truly^ and the events thjcy foretell are inaulpi- 
cious, you thence will become miferable by an- 
ticipation, before you are fo by fate. If they 
promiic happinefs, and it fliould come to pafs, 
thence >y ill fu rely arife two inconveniencies i the 
expeftation of your wifties will fatigue you with 
fiifpcnfe, and hope will have cropped the flower of 
your expefted blifs. By no means ought you, 
thercf(.re, to apply to people of this fort, who 
rretcnd to foretel events." 



Chap. 
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Chap. II. 

Hifcourfe of Faverinus when I confulted him upon 
the office of a judge. 

WHEN firft I was chofen by the prartors 
one of rhe judges to fupermtend what are 
oalled private fuitSj I fearched after books in both 
languages ' on the duties of a judge. As I was 
then a young man, fumtnoned from the febles of 
poets and the perorations of orators to prefide in 
courts of law, that I might learn from dead 
counfellors tliat legal information which the icar- 
city of living authorities denied me, in ail irre- 
gular procpediiigs and delays of court, and upon 
cenain other legal fubje£ts, I fought advice and 
adiftance from the Julian * Law, from MafTurius 
SabinuSj and from the commentaries of other 
itilful 

• Botb /aHfou^fj,]— That is, Latin and Greek, this lat- 
ter being the tafliionable language at Rome, as French is in 
the diftercnt courts of Europe. 

• 7*//fl« /it^j;,]— Thi» alludes to a law of JuUiu Cifar tp 
regulate the office and duties of a judge. The reader will 
find the fubjcA of this chapter, on the office of a, 
judge, perfpicuoidly and fullydifcuiTedbyHcinecciustp. 6^ 
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fkilfiil lawyers ; but, in the forms of bufinefs, as 
they now exift, and in the comparifon of different 
qiieftions, I rtstpcd no advantage from books of 
tl>is fort i for ^though the opinions of judges 
are to be coUedlcd from the ftatement of fadls 
before them, yet they are generally preconceived, 
and the refult of previous deliberation, by which 
a judge ought to be guarded before he hears a 
caufe in public, and to be prepared againft the 

of his niuftretions of Roman Jurilprudence. The juiex or 
Jodge, properly fo called* judged both of fa£l and ]aw; bat 
he feems to have aded under the authority of the prstor« who 
referred caufts to be tried by three diiHndl orders of judges, 
with different privileges and authorities, colled judices, ar* 
bitri, and recupera tores. 

The following paflage on this fubjcA is from Gibbon— 
In his civil jurifdiAion, the pnetor of the city was truly a 
judge, and almofl a legiilator; but as foon as he had prcfcrib* 
ed the aflion of the law, he often referred to a delegate the 
determination of the faft. With the incrcafc of legal pro- 
ceedings, the tribunalof the centumviri, in which he prefided, 
acquired more weight and reputation. But whether he afled 
alone, or with the ad? ice of his council, the mod abiblate 
powers might he trulled to a magiftrate who was annually 
chofen by the votes of the people. The rules and pre- 
cautions of freedom have required fome explanation, the 
order of dcfpotifm is fimple and inanimate. Before the age 
of Juflinian, or perhaps of Dioolefian, the decumes of Ro- 
man judges had fu?ik to an empty title, the humble advice 
of the afleflbrs might be accepted or defpifed, and in each 
tribunal the civil and criminal jurifdi6tion was adminiilered 
by a fingle magiftrate, who was raifed and difgraced by the 
fnU, of the emperor. 

3 uncertainties 
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UQcertaindci which may produce future difficulty; 
as there at that time occurred to me an ambi- 
guity fo inc3^plicable as to prevent my difcovering 
the true ftate of the cafe : A man claimed be- 
fore me a fum of .money, which, he faid, had 
been paid and counted out; but he proved it, 
neither by any note of hand \ or record, or ta- 
blet, or witnefies, and relied on very flcnder ar- 
guments; but it appeared that he was a man 
of very good character ^ of known and tried in- 
tegrity, and of a ii.ofc exemplary life. Many 
ftrong iniiances of his probity were produced; 
while he, upon whom die demand was made, 
was a man of no fubaance, of a bale and difho- 
nourable life, and proved to be a common lyar, 
notorious for his cheats and frauds. He, how- 
ever, infifted, togedier with a number who fided 
with him, that the money lent, ought to be 
proved, in the ufual manner, by the balance of 
accounts, the calculation of intereft, the figna- 
ture of the borrower, the fealing of the deed, 
^d the prefence of witnefies; and that, if it 

' Note of band f^ — Or rather bond. — When a perfon lent a 
fum of mon.y, each party> debtor and creditor, mutually 
iigncd the agreement in each other's tablets, and thefc ta- 
blets were admitted in couru of jailice as evidence of the 
faa. 

^ Viry good chara3eri'\^^¥irme bonum, for which I would 
recommend to read, firmt bonum. What follows feems to 
juftifywhat I propofe, ** of known and tried integrity.'* 

were 
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were proved by none of all thefe circumftances, 
then ought the defendant to be difmifled, and the 
plaintiff condemned for calumny; and whatever 
was advanced concerning the life and praftice of 
cither, was to no purpofe ; for this was a cafd 
of property before a judge deciding between 
two private men, and not a qucftion of morals 
before the cenfors. Some friends of mine, whom 
I had confulted, men praftifed in law fuits, and 
of fomc note in courts of judicature, though 
fomewhat inclined to precipitation from the mul- 
titude of their law bufinels, faid, there was no 
caufe for delay or hefitation, but* that he muft 
be difmiflcd, againft whom, it was proved by none 
of the accuftomed forms that he had received 
the money. But when I recoJlefted the charac- 
ters of the two men, one diftinguifhed by his in- 
tegrity, the other of a mofl: diifolute and aban^ 
doned life, I could not prevail on myfelf to dif- 
mifs him, I ordered, therefore, the day of dc- 
cifion to be deferred, and went inimediately 
from the bench to the philofopher Favorinus, 
to whom, being in my time at Rome, I very 
much attached myfclf. 1 told him the whole 
ftory of the two men, as it had been related to 
me i and I rcquefted that he would give me 
fome inftruflion on the' matter which then per- 
plexed jne, and alio upon other fubjedls likely to 
require my attention in the office of a judge, 
favorinus having approved of the fcrupulouf- 

neft 
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ncfs of my delay, and the propriety of my folicU 
tude, faid, " That which now caufes your he- 
fitation may appear to be of a trifling nature, 
but if you wifli me to give you general direc- 
tions how to aft in the capacity of a judge, this 
is by no means a proper time or place ; for that 
difcuflion involves many nice and intricate 
queftionSj and requires much anxious attention 
and ftudy. But to touch upon a few of the 
leading topics, this, above all things, is ufually 
enquired concerning the office of a judge : If a 
judge fliould happen to be acquainted witli a cir- 
cumftance which officially comes before him, and 
the whole matter, before it is pleaded on or 
brought into court, from fome other bufincfs 
or accident fliould be clearly proved to him, and 
yet not eftabliflied upon the trial, ought he to 
pals fentence from his previous knowledge, or 
from the evidence produced in court ? It is 
likewifc a common fubjeft of argument, whethet 
it is proper for a judge, knowing every circum- 
ftance of the fubjeft in difpute, if he has an op- 
portunity of compounding the bufincfs, to lay 
afide his judicial charafter, and aft the part of 
a common friend and a peace-maker. I know 
that it is like wife difputed, whether a judge, aware 
of what is neceflfary to be declared 6r enquired 
into, ought to declare or make the enquiry when 
he, whofc intercft it is to have him do fo, nei- 
ther thinks of nor requires iti for they fay 
4 this 
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this is afling the part of a patron not of a judge^ 
It is alTo a queftion, whether it be within die 
practice and office of a judge fo to explain and 
unfold^ by his occafional interlocutions, the 
caule before him, that before the time of paf- 
fing fentence he fhall be in fuch a manner moved 
by the things which are confufedly and incon- 
■fiftently related, as to indicate, by his behaviour, 
his real opinion. For," fays he, " thofe judges, 
who appear acute and expeditious, conceive that 
a matter cannot be examined and underftood un* 
lefs the judge, by frequent queftions and neceflary 
interference, difcovershis own opinion, and makes 
himfelf matter of that of the difputants. They, 
on the contrary, who are reckoned more fedate 
and grave, deny that a judge ought, before fen- 
tence, and while the caufe is pending, as often 
as any propofition is made, to intimate his own 
opinion. For, fay they, the variety of fafts 
and arguments produced muft excite different 
emotions of the mind ; and thus, in the fame 
caufe, and at the fame time, he will appear to 
feel and to fpeak diflFerently. But,'' continued 
Favorinus, " on thefe and other fuch fubjefts, 
relative to the office of a judge, hereafter, when I 
have time, I will endeavour to give you my 
fentiments, and will relate to you the precepts of 
^liusTubero upon the futyeft, which I read very 
lately. As to the money which you fay was 
L->-ined before you in your judicial capacity, I 

advifc 
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advife you to follow the advice of that very wife 
man, Marcus Cato, who, in his defence of Lucius 
Turius againft Cnaeus GcUius, fays, that die cuf- 
tom handed down and obfcrved by our anceftors, 
was this : If there were any fubjedt of difputc 
between two men, which could not be proved by 
records or witncfles, it was then enquired by the 
]udge, who prefidcd in the caufe, which was the 
better man of the two. If they were equally 
either good or bad, then credit was given to the 
plaintiff, and the matter was decided according to 
his tcftimony; but in this caufe which perplexes 
you, the plaintiff is a man of tlic bed charafter, 
the other of the worft, and the matter is dilputed 
between two perfons without witnefles. Give 
credit, therefore, to the plaintiff, and convid: 
the defendant ; fince, as you fay, their charafters 
are not equals and that of the plaintiff is the 
better." 

' Thus did Favorinus advife me, as. became a 
philofopheri but I thought it was too prefump- 
tuous for one of my age and little confequence 
to appear to take cognizance, and give judgment 
from the charaders of the litigants, and not from 
the proofs of the faft. Yet I could not bring 
my mind to difmifs the defendant, fo I fwore 
that the matter was not clear to me, and was thus 
€xcufed from paffing judgment. ' The words of 
Cato, to which Favorinus alluded, are thefe: 
** I remember this tradition from our anceftors. 
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If any one fue another for any thing, and if 
both are equal> either good or bad, and no 
witnefles appear as to what pafled between 
theni> credit is to be given to the defendant; 
now, if GcUius fhould be at iflue with Turius, 
unlefs Gellius be a better man than Turius, no 
one, I think, would be fo infane as to decide in 
fevour of Gellius. If Gellius be not better than 
Turius, you muft then give judgment in favour 
of the defendant.'* 
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Chap, HI 

PFbetber Xmophen and Plate were rivals, and at 
enmity with each other. 

THEY who have written on the life and 
tnanners of Xenophon and Plato, and* 
indeed) upon all fubjefts relating to them, with 
the greateft accuracy and elegance, have been of 
opinion that they entertained certain ftcrct jea- 
loulies, and a mutual fpirit of rivalfliip, againft 
each other ; and they have produced fome argu- 
rtients from their writings, which tend to ftrcngtiien 
this conjefture. They are of this nature: that 
in fo many books written by Plato, mention is no 
where made of Xenophon ; nor, on the other 
hand, is mention made of Plato by Xenophon % 

■ XiHapbott.'] — That a jealdafx did afiuallycxift betwixt 
thefe two accomplilhed and eminent men there can be very 
little reafon to doubu The aflcnion, however, that Xeno- 
phon no where makes mention of Plato is not true. He in- 
ttodnces hij name in the Memorabilia, where he telb ni 
tfaat Socratea wu a friend to Glaucon on account of Char- 
midei the Ton of GUiicon, and on account of Plato ; Xii»fa,-nt 

CiogeoM Laertiiu, in his Life of Plato, mi:ntions the fame 
circumftance, Confult alfo Athemeus, book the eleventh, 
where the queftion it yet more fully difculled. 

. Vol. hi. I although 
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although each of them, and particularly Plato in 
his trcatifes, has fpoken of many of the followers 
of Socrates. This, too, they confidcr as no plroof 
of fincrre and friendly difpofition ; that Xeno- 
phon, in oppofition to that celebrated work of 
Plato on the beft fyftem of government, propoled 
a different mode of governing a date, in a work 
entitled Cyropa^diar and they add, that Plato 
was fo much hurt by this conduft, that mention 
being made in fome book of King Cyrus, in 
order to refleft on Xenophon's work he faidy 
that Cyrus was a fagacious and a ftrong man^ but 
" had not by any means profited by his educa- 
** tion ;" for thefe are Plato's words about Cyrus* 
They think, too,.in addition to what I have faid, it 
may be alledged, that in thofe books of his which 
record the fayings and conduft of Socrates^ he 
affirms that Socrates never did difpute upon na- 
tural caufes and the laws of the heavenly bodies, 
and that he never touched upon or cultivated 
any of thofe fciences which the Greeks call 
mathematics, and which liave no reference to 
the proper or happy condudt of life; therefore, 
he fays, they are guilty of a bafc wifehood who 
attribute fuch diflertations to Socrates. When 
Xenophon, they obfervc, wrote this, he hints at 
Plato % in whofe works Socrates difputes upon 

phyfical 

• Platd,] — ^Thc following is from Dr. Barry'$ ingeidotts 
znd learned treatife on the wm^s of the ancients : 

** Ajealonf^ 
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{ihyfical fubjcfts, upon mufic and geonfictry. Now 
if this were to be believed, or even fufpeftcd, in 

nmen 

*< A jcaloufy had fohg prevailect between Plato and Xeno* 
f>hon, which fabiifted at the time when Plato publlfhed his 
Sympofiam. This excited Xcnophon to write another, 
Which (hould be not only more agreeable to his tafle> and the 
eftablifhed convivial rules, but fhould alfo afford him an occa* 
fion to vindicate the charader of fome of his friends^ whom 
Plato feems to have pointed out and cenfured in his Sympo- 
fiam i and, indeed, the latter differs from that of Plato in 
almoft every refpe^. 

** They had long been rivals in fame, and their oppofition 
itt fentiltients appears not only in this inflance, but in two 
other learned treatifes; which, though nearly relative to thd 
fame fubje£l, yet contain a ftudied difference of opinion 
eafily difcemed in theni. Xenophon fays, that Cyrus was 
early inffaro^d and verfed in the rules and principles of go- 
Tcmment, Plato aiferts, that his education was entirely 
tiilitary, and that he was fo much unacquainted with them, 
and even with his domeilic affairs, that he committed the 
education of his children to women. Xcnophon reprefents 
Mnemon as a bettayer of the Greeks in their expedition 
againft the PerfianA : Plato not only vindi^tcs his cenduft* 
but greatly commends ic. Many more inilances of tliis kind 
will occur to thofe who are acquainted with their writings; 
In which it is particularly remarkablci that though the/ 
were coteniporary, and wrote upon the fame fubjedi Xeno- 
phon but once, and then very {lightly, mentions the name of 
Plato, while he never inferts that of Xenophon, though it was 
almoft otiavoidable on one occafion, where he enumerates 
every one then preient except him« Hence it is plain, that 
each eautiouily avoided giving to the name of the other that 
fliare of immortali^ which the works of both of them de- 
ferve." 

I 2 The 
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men of fuch great and dignified charafters, I 
think it is no caufc for fuppofing they entertained 
enmity or envy, or that they had any conteft for 
reputation ; for fuch a difpofition is far rennoved 
from the habits of that philofophy in which thcfc 
two men, according to the opinion of all, gready 
excelled. What then can havegiven rife tothisopi- 
nion ? Why fuch an equality of talents, fijch a fimi- 
larity of congenial virtues, although the difpofidon 
to contend be totally abfent, neceflarily creates an 
appearance of rivalfhip ? For when the great abi- 
lities of two or more diftinguifhed perfons, en- 
gaged in the fame purfuit, are equal, or nearly 
fo, ineftimation, there arifes among their different 
advocates a conteft with relpeft to their different 
exertions and merits: from fuch conteft the 
flame of emulation fpreads to the parties them- 
fclves, and the progrefs towards the fame goal 
of honour, when equal, or nearly fo, is liable to 
the fufpicions of rivalry, not from their own zeal, 

but from that of their friends. Thence it was that 

• 

The reader will alfo find further illuftrations of this fubjcdl 
in Hermogenes de Form. Oral. iL and in Eufeblus Prcparatio 
Evang. !▲. Such emulation betwixt individuals living at 
the fame period, with fimilar and equal claims for public 
admiration, is neither unnatural nor uncommon. It was the 
cafe betwixt Sophocles and Euripides, as well as betwixt 
Hortendus and Cicero, and of ten thou(and others; but, as 
Quintus Carolus obferves, ad recentis memoriae exempla ire, 
quia invidiam habet, doo eft nofiri inftitutL 

Xenophon 
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Xcnophon and Plato, the two luminaries of So- 
craric elegance, wefe thought to contend as 
rivals; becaufe, among others, there was a con- 
teft to determine which was the morcdiftinguifhed, 
and becaufe two eminent charafters, who arc 
ftriving with united force, carry with them the 
appearance of rivalfhip. 



I 3 Chap. 
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Chap. IV. 

Cbryjippus has, with great propriety mdJkiU^ n^ 
pre/en ted the form ofjujfice in ghmng colour s an4 
harmonious words. 

WITH equal propriety and elegance ha^ 
Chryfippus, in the firft of his treatifes, 
entitled ', w:^i xocXis xa* nVoynf, defcribed the mouthy 
and eyes, and the whole countenance of the god- 
jdefs Juftice, in a ftrong and mafterly mode of 

■ Entitle J.^'^On Beauty and Plcafurc— 
The idea of AkeniiJe, in fiis fecond book of the Pleafures 
pf the Impgination, greatly refemblcs this of Chryfippus-^ 

The prime of age 
Compofcd her fteps ; the prefcnce of a god. 
High Oil the Cliche of h r bro\y cntnron'd. 
From each maj? flic motion darted awe; 
D*'votcd awe I till, chcriihed by her looks, 
B'-rievoknt and meek, un^ding love 
To filia^ rapture fofier.cd all the foul; 
Pree in her graceful hand Hie poifed the fword 
Of chafle dominion ; an heroic crown 
DifplayM the oM (implicicy of pomp 
A . an i her honjureJ head; a matron's robe, 
Wiiite as tiie funOine ftre. nis thro* fccret clouds. 
Her ftatcly form inveiled, &c. 

S'^c alfo the EcUcu of Virtue in Xenophon, and in Siliut 
J'.' **-v:s« 

J colouring. 
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colouring. He reprcfents her Bgure, as he fays 
it ufually is by old painters and orators, tlius : 
** Her appearance and garb is that of a virgin 
with a Ipirited and awful countenance, with pene- 
trating eyes, and a folemn dignified caft of coun- 
tenance, equally diftant from meannefs and fero- 
city." And he wilhcd to inculcate, from the 
Jpirlt of this reprefentation, that a judge, who is 
the miniftcrof juftice, ought to be a grave, holy, 
fevere, incorrupt charafter, unavailable by flat- 
tery, mercilcfs and inexorable toward the wicked 
and the guilty, zealous, vigilant, powerful, and 
terrific, from the force and majefty of equity and 
truth. Chryfippus's words upon the fubjcft are 
thefe : " She is called a virgin as an emblem of 
her purity, and a proof of her never having given 
way to wickednefs j that fhe has never been led 
afide by foothing words, or by prayers, or by flat- 
tery, or by any other fnare ; wherefore Ihe is 
painted of a grave countenance, with ai uniliaJten 
and eameft look, ftcdfaftiy direftinghcr t-ye h as 
to ftrike the wicked with awe, and to give encou- 
ragement to the juft: to the latter, as to her 
friends, Ihe prcfents an agreeable afped:; to the 
otherSjSnharflione." Thefe worJsofChryfippus, 
as they are at hand, and open to our confidLTaiiun, 
I have more particularly noted, becaufc fouie of 
our more delicate ftudents in philofbphy have 
called this a reprefentation of Crtielt)' rather than 
of Juftice. 

I 4 Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

Strife and contention of eminent grammarians at 
Rome on the ^vocative cafe cf " Egregius." 

ONE day, when 1 was weary with my 
daily talk of making comments, I walked 
to the field of Agrippa * for the purpofe of re- 
laxation and amufement. There, meeting with 
two grammarians of fomc note at Rome, I be- 
came witncfs to a very violent difpute between 
themj one contending that the vocative of egre^ 
gius was egregiy the other infifting that it was 
fgregie. The argument urged by the former 
was of this kind: " Whatfocver nouns or words," 
fays he, " have their nominative cafe lingular in 
usy the letter i coming before the laft fyllable, in 
the vocative cafe end all in /, as Coitus Cali, 
modius modii tertius tertij Accius Aai, Titius Titi, 
and the like ; egregius, therefore, as it ends in us 
in the nominative, "and i precedes the laft fyllable, 
ought in the vocative to end in /, and egregi^ 
therefore, (hould be ufed, and not egregie. For 
divusy and m/yj, and clivusy do not end in us, but 
in a double «, in order to exprefs which a new 

? Jgrippai] — This place was given ^o the people for a pub- 
^c walk by Augullus Csfar. 

kttcf 
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letter is invented, called F digamma^" The 
other, hearing all this, exclaimed, " Oh, you ex- 
cellent grammaiian, (egregie grammatice) or, 
if you like it better, moft excellent, (egregiflime) 
tell n^e then, I beg, what vocative cafe have the 
words tnjciusy impiuSyJcbriuSj ebrius, proprius^pro- 
pitiusy anxiusy and contrariusy which end in usy with 
/ preceding thelaft fy liable; modcfty and fhamc 
forbid me to pronounce thefe words according to 
your definition/' The other, alarmed at this 
accumulation of words againft him, became filent 
for a Ihort time j but afterwards collefting him- 
felf, he faid, " he Ihould retain and defend the 
rule which he had laid down ;" adding, ** that 
propriusy and prcpitiuSy and anxiuSy and contrariuSy 
had the fame vocative cafe with adverjarius and 
extrarius i and tliat iitjciusy impiusy ebriusy and 
JobriuSy though lefs frequently, were certainly 
more properly terminated by / rather than e in 
the vocative." As this conteft was likely to be 
prolonged, I fcarcely thought it worth while to 
attend any longer to it, and I left them in clamo- 
rous difpute, 

* Digammay'\-r-Ox double gamma, wiiich feems to be no 
other than the Greek ^, and was by the Romans ufcd for V. 
The Emperor Claudius inverted the F thus, j, in mcdils 
pnd inrcriptioQS. 
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Chap. VI. 

Of tbefe things wbicby having the appearance (ff 
learnings are neither pleaftng nor ujeful. 

A Friend of mine, of fome proficiency in lite- 
rature, and ^ho had paffcd a great part of 
his life among books, expre fifed a wilh to afllft 
ind ornament my publication, at the fame rime 
prefenting «ne with a large volume, which con- 
tained, as he faid, every kind of learning, and had 
been coJlcdcd by him, with much labour, from 
inany different and abftnife courfes of readings 
that I might extract whatever I tiiought worthy 
of being recorded. I accepted his prefent with 
cagernefs and avidity, as if I had got poffeffion 
of a cornu copi^^ and 1 fliut myfelf up, that I 
might read without interrupti ''.u But the book 
contained, O Jupiter ! a mere coUcftion of 
ftrange tales, fuch as, i^c n;ane of the firftman 
who was c:».lieu a o:ii.mmarinn; the number of 
tliofe named Pychti go ras'; how many were called 

^ Pythagrras,'] — We knov>" of twcnty-eight perfons called 
Pythagoras, and of twenty who had the name of Hippo- 
crates. 

after 
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fittr Hippocrates; and who were the fuitors 
fvhich Homer fpeaks of in the habitation 
of JJljtttSi the reafon why Telemachus did 
not touch Pififtratus, who was lying near him, 
with his h^nd, but awakened him with a kick of 
his foot * s in what kind of cradle Euriclea put 
Telemachus; and why the fame poet did not 
know a rofe, but could diftinguifh an olive from 
a rofe. It contained, like wife, the names of thole 
companions of Ulyflcs who were feized and torn 
by Scylla *; the queftion whether TJlyflcs failed 
i>y the outer paflTage, according to Ariftarchus, 
or by the inner, accordinjg to Crates. Moreover, 

» Foct,]r^Tlie paflage in the Odyflcy i«— 

Literally thus : But he roufed the fpn of Ifc&OT from Aveet 
Cieep, (baking him with his heel. 

pope overlooks this peculiarity, and renders the paflage-«i» 

Meanwhile Pifiilratus he gently (hakes. 

And with the(e words the Aun^bering youth awakes. 

< ^r;/Ai,]— See this qucdion, on the vanity, intemperance, 
^ and folly of fome enquiries admirably handled in the eiehty- 
eighth epiftle of Seneca — 

Quaeris ubi UlyfTes erraverit, potius quam efficias ne nos 
feroper erremus ? non vacat audire utrum inter Italiam et Sici* 
Jiam jadatus (it ad extra notum nobis orbem, neque enun 
potui; in tam angudo error efl'e tarn longus, Sec 

it 
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it contained the vcrfes of Homer called ^<rc^riip6t *, 
(equally baURced) and a catalogue of names, 

IlapaCTi^i^s 

♦ iflt.+n^o**]— That is literally, e^uUttmeraU from icr©^, 
iqual, and ^/n^o?* a pebble^ fuch as the ancients u(ed in count- 
ing ; which, being in Latin called calculus, gave the origin 
ta the v^'ord caUuUxtkn. It k difficak, as fome of the com- 
mentators acknowledge, to attend with any patience to the 
extreme trifling of the old grammarians on the fubjcA of 
Homer. This is among the moll remarkable inftaaces. The 
Greek letters being ufed alTo as numerals, they thought it 
worth while to enquire, in what verfes of Homer the feveral 
letters, cad i2p together as figures^ produced equal nttmbers^ 
Thefe verfss they called efuimumiral, fome of which are no^ 
ticed by various authors. In this way of counting, it has been 
curioufly made out, that jy^yi, Romiiib in Hebrew, nnd 
i\a7i;w? in Greek, form cxadtly the number 666 ; which, 
being theniunber of ike beaft in the Revelations, is luppoicd 
to prove the Roman Church Jntichrift, The Romaniils 
hive, it is true, endeavoured to take revenge, by tiiicovcring- 
that Martin Lauttr, or Lutber, counts to the fame film . but 
iJien it mull be owned, that to do fo they arc obliged to give 
the Latin letters the force of the Greek numerals. Some of 
the Fathers thcojrht the name of theNihr had a mvilical re- 
fcrence to the yc::r, bccaufc the letters K. 50. E. 5. I. 10. 
A 30. o. 70. r 200, make up precifely 365, forget ting that 
KiiXo; is a deck word, aiiJ that the river was notnamt-dby 
Gr^ek-. Eufl;!thius neniions tliis alio in his comment on 
Diopyfiui. The m^rc modern trifling of co?i!lru£lir.g nume- 
ral vcifcs, pnrprftly to exprefs certain datcs, i> at IcaU ai in-* 
geiilous as thefe Greek faneie5. In thefo, fuch letters only 
are counted as are numerals in the Reman mctlvod (^notation, 
the reil are piailrd over as infignificant. Thus aVdaCes 
Mors CjcCa. neCat, was ruppofcd to mark the date of the 
d^athof Philip tha Bold, Duke of Burgundy, namely, 1405, 

Somm 
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Hjtpjtfl'TiXK S mentioned there, l-ikewife what 
vcrfe there is, which in every fucceeding word 

increales 

5>omc have been made in French, as the following infcriptioK 
for a hotel built by Charles VIII. 

aV tcMps dV rol Charle Lc hVIt 
CeilVI hoftcL si fVt Con^rVlt, 

Which gives the date of the building, 1485. Tlw French, 
It may be obfcrved, is antiquated. It is not ivorth while to 
dwcH more upon fuch triHes. 

' na^«tm;n^K, J— //«f hi' Hue, This is on the principle of tlic 
acrollic ; tJic initial letters of fucccflive lines being put togc- 
th'T to piake a word : acroflic is indeed iifelf of Greek deri- 
vation acd orgin, from «;:pc?, an exfrimiy, and rriyji^, a "virjh 
tullathius tells us it was jcmark-ed, th:it the ii\'(i firfl lines of 
tlie lail book of the Iliad form, in tl.is niimncr, the word 
?.ivyr., the initial words being A»to» M,axihu%\\ Tvtn, K\euts 
and Hj«. It is pcobible th^i other uifcoveiics, no Icfs im- 
portant, might be made on other books, were the fame atten- 
tion bellowed. Cicero, in his fccond book of Divination, 
chap. 54, fpeaksofa kind of poem ca-led, axfaanyii, '^^uum 
deinceps ex prinr.is verfus litcjis aliquid conneftitur, ut in 
(luibufdam Ennianis." — " lyJbeH /omcib'uig is for^ned frtm thi 
regular connexion of the f.rft letters in eaJj virjCy as injkme com- 
fyedbj Ennius,*' Anri lic intin-irc*? that (cavc. of the Sibylline* 
verfes were To conftruJ'tcd. Euitbiuy, in t! ^. . iiion of Conilan- 
tJne, gives a fct of \c^^^•^ as mkvn from the Sibyllinr oracles, 
in which the ii;itip.ls foiri IHLOTS XPIITOS 0I:gY TIOX 
IfiTHr— 7c^' ^^^ri/f» ^^» «/ (^'^d, the ii\wiour. St. Ajillin- 
alfo mentions that fuch vcrfes were extant. Similar ia 
Ibme mcafurc to this is the formation of names from the 
initials of certain words. Thus, from the very words alcove 
cited as defcriptive of Chrill, was formed the word iXGTIf* 

whlck 
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increafcs a fyUablc; by what riilc each head of 
catdc produces three every year ; of the five 

cover- 

4vhich iignifying n fifli, that animal* was coniidefed as myfli' 
cally reprefenting Chrift, and tlie word Itfelf cflecmed a fa- 
cred term. Thus FERT, ihc famiiv d:. vice of the Counts 
of Savoy, is explained by forrc to hv fornriv J frcm the words 
Fcrtitudo Ejus R':ct-,:'?,i lenuit^ in allufion to an exploit per- 
ibrmcd by one of the family ; and, in our own country, tha 
term CABAL was formed from the names of ^\t noble- 
men; Clifford^ Ajhlej^ Buckingham^ Arlington^ LauderdaU\ 
" than which," fays Hume, ** never was a more dangerous 
<* minillry in England, nor one more noted for pernicious 
«» councils." An. 1670, — In the edition* of Plautus we 
liave arguments to each play, attributed by fome to Prifcian, 
which are aerobics ; the Hrft letters forming tlie name of the 
comedy of which the lines give the argument. Ma*^y faicies 
of this kind have been tried by idle wits. Some have madt 
the bcginniigs and ends of the lines (ignificant, and fome 
the middle letters alfo. Others have the initials of the words 
in a diflich to form a name altogether, as Plactntius is 
formed here, without the two laft words» 

Plura Latent Animo Celata, £t Non Temeranda 
Judicis Ullius Scilicet, hoc volui. 

But of this enough. 

I have already remarked, that when the letters of two verfes# 
numerically considered, denote the fame aggregate number^ 
tl^ey are called »9v4^^. Oirelius, in hii note ufed by Gro- 
Dovius, quotes two inllances from Homer. Thefe the rea-« 
der may eaiily refer to, both in the edition of Oronovius and 
that of Conrad ; but as it is Icfs common, I cannot help in- 
troducing an epigram quoted by Muretus, in his various 

readings^ 
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coverings of the fhield of Achilles, whether the 
outer one or the middle was made of gold ; and 

. what 

readings, from the Anthology, which tends to elucidate dii* 
iubje£t of <0^>1^^» verfe< 



£9^9^ afA^vTi^Uf Tor Tfow» tx xayo»o(« 
£•( T» fifpof ^f xadti^xir' aviAxtw^f y ro tuXovtw 

The above epigram is a jefl upon fome worthlefs fellow 
of the name of Damagoras, who^ name was equinameral 
with the Greek word for Peft. A perfon weighed in a ba- 
lance Damagoras againd the Peft, and found that the Peft 
was lighter, doubtlefs becaufe the letters were fewer« thoi^k 
cquinumeraL The numerals are cad up thus : 
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^20 



The grammarians have given the name of Rhophafic ti 
ihch verfes as begin with a monofyllable, and progreffivelf 
increafe, as— 

Rem tibi coQceiC do£Uffime dulcUboonuiL 



'•■'. ■• 
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ivhat names of cities and countries had undcrgon* 
a change, as Boeotia^ which was formerly called 
Aonia; ^^gypt, which was called Aeria; and 
Crete, by the fame name Aeria; Attica was Afte, 
and poetically Afta ; Corinth, Ephyrc ; the coafl: 
of Macedonia, .ffimathia; Theffaly, Haemoniaj 
Tyre, Sarra ; Thrace, Sithonj and Stftos, Pofci- 
donium. Thefe and many other fuch things were 
contained in this book, which I inftantly haftened 
to return to him, and laid, *' I give you joy. 
Sir, of this variety of learning ; but take again 
your precious volume, which has no fort of con- 
cern with my humble Iphere of literature ; for 
this publication of mine, which you would wil- 
lingly affift and adorn, feeks fupport chiefly from 

See Servius in Putfch. p. 1 826 ; and Salmafius ad Solinumi 
as quoted by Gefncr. See alfo a line quoted by Muretiu 
from Homer : 

A climax of a different kind, if not afraid of diHurbing the 
reader's gravity, may be pointed out from from the Z^itxi; 
of Ariftophanes. See the lines corre^d by Dawes in his 
Mifcellanea Critica. — Edit, fiurgefs. 

" A7^i/A«( vpcnof UAS xaraUAnAS ivafii xainir* nAIIAnilAfi 
X«Ta» ^i^v KoiJt,ih Pforr» nAXIAIIAnAff u^wuf ixiivai. 

Thefe lines are facetioufly intended by'Ariftophanes to 
denote the progrefs of a crepitus. 

that 
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that one line of Homer which Socrates fays 

pleafed him beyond all things : 

• . 
Every thing either of good or ill which awaits 

you in your family. 



Chap. VII '. 

Marcus Varro gave to Pompey, when Jirft eUSed 
confuU a commentary^ which be called^ " Ifago- 
gicum de officio fenatus habendi." 

CNiEUS Pompey was elefted conful the 
firft time with Marcus Craffus. When 
Pompey was about to enter upon his office^ as^ 
having pafled his time in camps, he was ignorant 
of fenatorial forms and the city manners, he 
requefted his friend Marcus Varro to frame him 
a written direftory, (Varro calls it commentarium 
firaywyixoy) from which he might learn the du« 

■ Every thing whrch relates to the Roman fenate, the right 
and manner of convoking it« and the places in which it af- 
fembled, is fo agreeably and amply difcufTed by Middleton,tn 
his treatife on the Roman fenate^at to render my faying any 
thing on this and the fubfec^uent chapter cot only onneceflary 
but impertinent. 

Vol. Ill, K tics 
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Wa of his office, when he convened the fcnate* 
This book, which he had drawn up for Pompey 
ppon this fubjcft, Yarro fays, in die letters w|iich 
he wrote to Oppianus, was loft : thefe are in the 
fourth book of Epiftolary Queftions. He here 
Repeats many things on this fubjeft, as what he 
|)ad faid before had perifhed. 

The firft thing he mentions is, who thofe per- 
fons were by whom the fenate was accuftomed to 
be convened : he calls them the diftator, the 
confuls, the praetcr, the tribune of the people, 
the interrex, and the prsefeft of the city; and, ex- 
cept thefe, no other bad a right of demanding a 
confultatiQn of the fenate ; and, as often a$ it 
happened that all thefe magiftratc$ were at tKe 
fame time at Rome, then, according to the order 
in which they are arranged, he who is the firft has 
the greateft right of confulting the fenate. He 
adds, that the military tribunes, who, by an ex- 
traordinary privilege, afted as proconfuls, alfo 
the decemvirs, who were invcfted with confular 
power, and the triumvirs, who were appointed 
to regulate the ftate, had the power of con- 
fulting the fenate. He afterwards difcufled the 
fubjcCt of intcrceflions ; and he faid, that ^hc 
right of interceding belonged to thofe only whp 
pofieflcd equal or higher power dian thofe who 
hctd authority to confult the fenate. He then 
vTOte upon the places in which a confrltation of 
^e fenate could lawfully take place -, and he prov- 

cdt 
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td» that this could not happen but in the place 
appointed by the augurs, and called the temple ; 
therefore temples were confticuted by the augurs 
in the Hoftilian or Pompeian hall, and afterward 
in the Julian, which were profane places, that 
the fcnate might there affemble according to 
ancient cuftom. Amongft thefe remarks he ob* 
ferved, that all facred houfes were not temples ; 
that the houfe of Vefta was not a temple. 
After this he proceeds to fay, that a confultatioh 
of the fenate, holden before fun- rife or after fun- 
iet, was not according to eflablifhed forms ; and 
that they who confultcd the fcnate at fuch periods 
were liable to be called to account by the cenfors. 
He then (peaks much upon what days were ille- 
^1 for aflfembling the fenate ; and that he who 
^as about to convene the fenate ought to facri- 
Hce a viiflim and take the aufpices ; and that all 
religious matters were to be referred to the fe- 
nate before they entered upon political fub- 
Jcfts, then matters of general concern to the 
flate^ afterwards the affairs of individuals. He 
^ded^ that a decree of the fenate was pafled 
in two forms, either by the departure of thofe 
who conlentcd, or, if the cafe were doubt- 
ful, by calling for the opinion of each; but that 
every one was to be feparately confulted in hi^ 
turn, beginning with thofe of confular rank, from 
which rank formerly the eldeft was firft afked 
bis fentiments. Having faid this, he adds, 
that a new cuftom has been inftituted through 

K 2 intereft j 
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intereft and partialityj by which he was firft apr 
pealed to, whom the mover of the fcnatc preferred, 
though ftill he mutt be of confular dignity. He 
ipoke likewife much upon the fubjedt of taking 
bribes^ and of the fine to be inflidled upon any 
fcnator who was not pi*efenc when he ought to be. 
Thefe and other fuch fubjefts as I have men- 
tioned, Marcus Varro touched upon in his letter 
to Oppianus j but as to the two forms of con- 
dufting the confultations of the fenate, either by 
their departure, or by «ollefting their fentiments, 
this feems to be fcarcely confiftent with the opi- 
nion left by Atticus Capito in his Mifcellaneous 
Obfervations s for in his 259th book he fays, 
that Tubero af&rmed, that no confultadon of the 
fenate could be regular without the form of divi- 
fion ; becaufc, in all their confultations, even in 
thofe which took place per relationem^ a divifion 
was neceffary ; and Capito confirms this opinion. 
But I remember to have written more fully and 
more particularly upon all this bufinefs in another, 
place. 



Chab. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Enquiry whether the frafeEt of the Latin holidays 
had the ri^t of convening and confuUing the 
Jenate. 

JUNIUS denies that a praefcft of the Latiii 
holidays has a right to convene the fenate^ 
lince he is not a fcnator, and has no power of ^v^ 
ing his opinion, becaufc he beconnes a prasfedl at 
an age when he is inadmiffible to the (enate. But 
Marcus Varro, in the 4th of his Epiftolary Quef- 
tions^ and Atteius Capito, in the 259th of his 
Obfervations, affirm that the praefeft has the 
power of convening the fenate, and refers us, in 
oppofition to Mutius, to Capito*s aflent to the 
opinion of Tubcro \ *' For/' lays he, *' before 
Atinius*s law for aflembling the people, their tri- 
bunes had the power of convening the fenate> 
although they were not fenators." 
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BOOK XV. 
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C H A P. L 

Jn the annals of Slubitus Claudius it is/aid^ that 
xvood rubbed with alum does not take fire. 

AN T O N I U S Julian, the rhetorician, 
had one day in particular declaimed, to 
the unufual delight and gratification of hi$ 
hearers. His fubjcfts were generally of the 
fcholaftic kind, the work of the fame Ikilful 
orator, adorned with the fame eloquence, but 
not always produdlive of the fame plcafurc. A 
party of us, who were his friends, prcfled 
round, and were attending him home', when, 
arriving at the Cifpian Hill, we faw a large 
buildmg on fire : it was conftrufted with many 

' Atttndinghim i^ame.]^'Tt was cailomary at Romo for mei| 
of diftinguifhed rank, or of fupcrior chara^cr for eloquence 
or other talents, to be attended in public by a nu?nber of 
ftietids and followers. This we learn from many places 
in the writbgs of Cicero tnd othen, and this pa£age alfo 
(confirms it 

huge 
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mlge wboden planks^ arid all the vicinity Was Irt 
flames. Some one of Julian's companions ini - 
mediately obfcrvcdj that though the profits of 
farming near the city were grestt, yet the dan- 
gers were nluch greater; ** ihd if/' faid hei 
** any irlcKie could be invented to prevent houfes 
in Rome catching fird fo eafily *, I would imm<i- 
diately fell my country poffeflions, arid purchafe 
a fituarion in the city." Julian theri, with thit 
pleafant countenance which in convcrfaeion he 
always aflumcd, ** If," faid he, " you had read 
tne 1 9th of Claudius's Annals, a moil excellent 
and faithful author, Archelaus^ one of king 
Mithridates's commanders, would have (hewrl 
you by What contrivance arid (kill yoti might 
preveht fire, fo that no wooden edifice, though 
attacked and penetrated by flames, woifld yet 
catch fire." I then enquired about this winder* 
iul matter. He repeatedj that iri a ptibiicadori 
of Quadrigarius he had found, that when, irt 
Attica, Lucius Sylla attacked the Pirasiis, arid 
Archelaus, a general of king Mithridates, de- 

* Catching fire fo tafiiy.\^%tt, Jiivenal, Sat. 3, ahd John- 
fon's imitaltioQ in his pbem called London: 

Nam qaid tam miferum iam (blum vidimus^ et Aoxi 
Deteriiis creda J horrere incendia> &c. 

tires ^erc very frequent At Rome. In Nero*s time wai 
ft conflagration which cdntinued, according to Seneca, for 
fix days. 

K 4 fended 
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fended it, a wooden tower^ conftruAed to pro- 
ted the befieged^ though furrounded by flames, 
did not catch fire, becaufe it had been rubbed by 
Archelaus with alum '• The words of Quadri- 
gariub are thefe : *^ Then Sylla made an attempt, 
bringing out his troops, after a long time, to fet 
fire to a wooden tower which Archelaus had con- 
ftrudted between them. He came, he approach- 
ed the place, he put wood under it, he beat off 
the Greeks, he applied the flames, and after they 

^ ff^ith a/ajv.]— See a fimllar fafl recoi-ded in Ammianus 
Marcellinusy 1. xv. c. 1. 

Machinas Romanorum Perfae exurcre vi magna xutcbantur* 
et aifidue malleolos atque inccndiaria tela torquentes labora- 
bant -meefluxny ca re, quod humcdis fartis et centonibut 
erant opertx materiae plares, alic undx alumine diligenter, 
nt ignis per eos laboretur innoxius. 

The ancients had a great opinion of the cfEcacy of vine- 
gar to cxtinguifh fires, as appears from Plutarch, S)Tnpof. 
1. 3. q. 5. and Macrobius, Saturn. I. 7« c. 6. which lad wri- 
ter fays— 

" Quid aceto frigidius; folum enim hoc ex omnibus humen- 
tibus crefcentem flammam violenter extinguit, dum per 
frigus fuum calorem vincit dementi." 

The great men at Rome h ad flaves, whofe bufinefs was to 
watch the houfe in the night, to prevent fire and the depre- 
dations of thieves. This we may perhaps underftand from 
apanage in Juvenal, Sat. 14. 306. 

Difpofitis prxdivcs hamis vigilarc cohortem 
Servorum noflu Licinus jubet, attonitus pro 
Eledro, fignifque fuis, Phrygiaque columna, 
Atque ebore^ et lata teiludine, dolia nudi 
Non ardent cynic i, 

had 
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had long attempted itj they could not fet it on 
fire, Archelaus had fo covered the whole fabric 
with alum; at which Sylla and his foldiers 
were aftoniftiedl but as he could not effeft his 
purpofe, he drew off his forces." 



Chap, II. 

PlatOy in bis troll *^ dc legibus," was of opinion^ 
that encouragements to drink more copioujly at 
feafts were not without their uje. 

APerfon from the Ifle of Crete, pafling fome 
time at Athens, profeffed himfclf a Pla- 
tonic philofopher, and wifhed to pafs for fuch. 
He was a fooliih trifling fellow, a bjafler of 
his knowledge in Greek, and, moreover, he was 
ib devoted to wine as to become a perfeft laugh- 
ing ftock for drunkennefs. In fome entertain- 
ments which we young men regularly held every 
month at Athens, as foon as we had finiflied eat- 
ing, and fome inftruftive and plealant topics of 
convcrfadon were introduced, this man, having 
demanded filence, began to fpeak ; and then^ in 
a fort of vulgar and updifciplined rabble of 

words. 
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liTords, he called upon people to drink, and this,- 
lie faid, he did according to the laws of Plato, as 
if Plato, in his treatife " de Legibus," had writ- 
ten moft copioufly in praife of dnlnkenhefs ' ^ 
and had pronounced it a proper thing for grave 
and valiant men; and, during his harangue, he 
deluged all the wit he had in frequent and co-i 
|)ious potations, affirming, that for the body and 
friind to be inflartied with wine proved an in- 
centive to the genius, and a ftimulus to virtue. 
Plato, in his firft and fecond book " de Lcgibus,*' 
has not, indeed, as this foolifh fellow conceived, 
Commended that di(graccful intemperance which 
undermines and impairs the minds of men, but 
he has not difapproved of that more cheerful 
invitation to wine, which is regulated by certain 
bounds, and conduced by temperate prefidents 
and regulators ' of the entertainmac. For he 
thought that men's minds, by the moderate and 

proper 

' In praife of drunk€n7iefs.'\ — Confult on this fubjedl Plafo 
hlmfelf de Legibus, 1. 2. and I. 6 — See alfo Lacrtius, 1. 3. 
feil. 39, where we find that PJato defired drunken people to 
look at themfclvcs in a glafs, that they might judge of their 
difguiling appearance : " At no time," fays Laertias, " did 
Plato recomniend men to drink wine till they were in- 
toxicated, except on the days facrcd to the god ^orro? to oiror> 
the giver of wine. .Thus Plato alfo cxprefles himfelf, and 
Athcnseus quotes the paflage, 1. 3. 

* Prefidents and regulator Syl-^ArhllTh ct magiftris conviri- 
orum. 1 Kis alludes to the well known cuflom of the ancicntt 

0/ 
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prefer relaxations of drinking, were refrefiied 
and refitted for the dutjes of a fober (tation, and 
that they became thus by degrees more happy, 
and better qualified fpr the purfuit of any of their 
wonted objc6b. He likcwife thought, if there 
were any latent errors in their affeftions or /dc^ 
fires, which fiiame concealed, that, by the licen^re 
which wine gave, thcfe were developed withoyf 
any great danger, and became more obvious to 
corredtion or cure. Plato, in the (ame place, 
fays, that thefe exercifes are not to be fhunned^ 
in order to conquer the power of winej for that 
no one can be tru/y called moderate and tempe- 
rate whofc life and praftice has never been triecl 
among the dangers of diflipation and the allure^ 
ments of pleafure ; for he to whom all the gra^ 
tifications and the elegancies of the table ar? 

• 

of appointing a mafler of the feaft, ca!Ied indifferently 
magifter convivii and arbiter bibendi. This was fometime^ 
deterjQained by dice. See Horace — 

Regna vini fortiere talis. 
And again-v- 

Qucm Venus arbitrijiiu 
Dicet bibendi. 

See alfo in St. Matthew the paflage wherein our Savio^i 
SireOts the wine to be carried to the Uialler of the 
feaft. 

The perfon thus elefted was crowned with a garland, 
which, as all the guefls wore garland?, was probably dillip- 
guiftied by fome particular ornaments. He vas fon^ctime* 
alfo calle4 Rex> 

unknown, 
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unknown, if, unexperienced, he is led to a par* 
ticipation of them, either willingly, or by chance, 
or by ncccffity, he is inftantly infatuated and fc- 
duced, his nnind and his refblution give way, 
and he falls from the novelty of the attack. He 
thought, therefore, it v/as advifcable to frequent 
flich meetings, and to contend hand to hand, as in 
an army, with pleafure and the indulgence of 
wine, that men might be fafe, not by flight or 
abftinence, but by vigorous rcfolutions and con- 
ftant attention; that by proper indulgence we 
may prefervc our temperance and moderation, 
and at the fame time difperfe,^y warming and 
cheriftiing the mind, the attacks of frigid aufte^ 
rity and ftupid baflifulnefs. 



CaAB« 
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Chap. III. 

Cicero* s opinion of the particle zvii prefixed to aufiigio 
and aiifero, and whether it is thejame prepojition 
which occurs in autumo. 

I Have read a book of Cicero, entitled the 
Orator, in which, after the author has faid 
that the words aufugio and aufero are compounded 
of the prepofition ab and fugio and feroy but 
that this prepofition, in order to make the pro- 
nunciation fofter, was changed into aUy and that 
the words then became aufugio and aufero inftead 
of abfugio and abfero i having, I fay, made this 
remark, he afterwards, fpeaking of the fame 
particle, fays, " this prepofition is found in no 
other word except thefe two/' But in Nigi- 
dius*s commentaries I find the word autumo 
compounded of the prepofition ab and ajiumo^ 
and autumo is contraftcd from abaflumoy which 
has the intcnfive fignification of " totum ajlumoy* 
like *' abnumero.** But with much reverence be 
it fpoken for this very learned man, Publius Ni- 
gidius, this appears more bold and ingenious than 
true; for autumo has not this fignification only, 
jbut it means dico^ opinor^ cenfeo^ with which words 

X that 
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that prepofition has no connc&ion, either in the 
formation of the word, orexpreflion of it's mean- 
ings Befides, Cicero, a man of the mod unwea- 
ried induftry in literary purfuits, would not have 
faid ' diat thofe were the only two words, if a 
third could have been found. But what appears 
moft worthy of enquiry is, whether the prepo- 
fidon ab be changed into au^ to foften the pro- 
nunciation> or whether the particle au be, like 
many other prcp^ifitions, derived from die Greek, 
OS indeed we find it in that line of Homer-* 

^ Havi ^y.j*— The paflage referred to in Cicero ii 
this— 

Qbid fi ctiam abfugit, turpe vifum eil ; et abfer not ad* 
rutit ; qaz przpoiitiOy pneter hzc duo verba, ituUo alio i« 
vcrbo reperinm 



\ 
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C H A P« IV. 

Story of Venttdius Baffus, a num of mean hirtby who, 
Jlrfi, as U is rdaUdj Jriumpbed ever the Pat'- 
ibians. 

IT was mentioned in the converfation of fomc 
old and learned men^ that in ancient times, 
many individuals, thou^ of ignoble birth and 
mean fituations, had yet arrived at the mod dig- 
nified offices of the ftate ; nothing, however, 
excited more admiradon than what was recorded 
of Vcntidius Baffus, He was born at Picenum*, 
of low cxtraftlon, and his mother, together with 
himfelf, was made a prifoner by Pompeius Strabo, 
the father of Pompey the Great, in the focial 
war, wherein he overcame the Afculani; and 
when Pompeius Strabo triumphed, he was carried 
with the reft before the chariot of the general, an 
infant, in his mother's arms. Afterwards, when 
he grew up, he with difficulty procured a liveli- 
hood, and that in the loweft way, by furnilhing 

' P/Vr«zr/fi.]— Famous for iu ** Poma'' of one kind or 
other — 

Cam Picenis exceipens femina pomis 
Gaudcns. 

It yet retains fome veftige of its ancient name* being 
called fiicenza. 

Vol. III. K 8 mule* 
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muks and carriages to tbofe officers who were 
appointed to the government of provinces, for 
whom he hired them. In this occupation be be- 
came known to Caius Czfar, and went with him 
into GauL There> bcnufe he conducEed hirofctf 
in chat province with fome fkill and dcatnty, 
and afterwards executed fome commifTions in die 
civil war with punctuality and vigour, he not onlr 
was advanced to the honour of Cxfar's friend> 
fliip, but elevated to the highcft rank in the 
ftaccj he was created tribune of the people, and 
afterwards pnetor. At that time he w^ pro- 
claimed an enemy by the fenate, together with 
Mark Anthony ; but upon a junftion of parties, 
he not only recovered his former dignity, but 
became, firl^ pontiff, and then confuL The 
Roman people, however, who had remembered 
Ventitlius BaflTus getting his livelihood by taking 
care of mi.ies, were fo indignant at this, thai 
the following veries* were written up in the 
flreet?— 

• Fell-.-Jiing vtr/ei.l — "The ftory here related of this Baf- 
fus U to be found in a roulticude of ancient writer*. 

Ii ii to thii man piobably that Seneca alludes, when iw 
fayi, in his ^7ih epifUe — 

Giras ft exiltimu me quofdam quafi fordidion^ operas re- 
jcAiirum, ui pata ilium Mtilionem ct ilium bjbulcum ; aee 
jninilleriis tllo* aeftimabo, fed moribut. 

See alfo Juvenal, fat. 7. 

Si fortnna rolet, fies de rhetore confal ; 
Si volet hacc eadem. Act de confulc rhetor ) 
Ventidiuiquid cnim? quidTuUius? kz. 

1.0! 
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tx)I he who was the muleteer of late 1 - 
Pricftsi augurs, fc who know the will of fttCj 
tlow came this rafcal by the confulaie ? 

Suetonius Tranquillus records, that this lame 
Safliis was made ^vernor of the Eaftem pro- 
vinces hy Mark Antony; and that the Par- 
thians, invading Syria, were routed by him in 
three batdest lie was the flrft who triumphed 
Over the Parthiansi and, at his dcuh, was ho* 
Aoitred by a public ftlneral ', 

* PM6lie/mtrMl.]-^Thien were three kinds of pnUk fti> 
Bcnl among the Roouni. When a pcrTon was juried at 
the pnUic expdice, it waa called, hy way of diftinflibn, 
fiiBiu pablicum. Other pnbliB fancraU wera callcdi indie- 
livum Gcnfarium, tec 
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C H A p. V. 

Profligo often ujtd improperly and ignorantfy. 

AS there arc many words which, through 
the ignorance and ftupidity of people who 
(peak what they do not underftand, become per- 
verted and corrupted from their right and original 
meaning, fo has the fignification of the word 
profligo fuffered a fimilar change and corruption ; 
for as it is derived from adBigendo, and means 
*' bringing any thing to deftruftion and annihi- 
lation," fo people ufcd prqfligare to exprefs CP^o-- 
digere and deperdere) to dcftroy, and they called 
" res prcfligatasj' ^' profi^as ^nd per ditas,'* caft 
down and deftroyed ; but now I hear of edi- 
fices and temples, though in a ftate of almoft 
perfcft prefcrvation, being «r prcftigato and pro^ 
fiigata. It was with a good deal of humour, there- 
fore, thataprartoronce, of fome learning, gave the 
following reply to a yoiingfter at the bar *, as Sul- 
pitius ApoUinaris lias told the ftory in one of his 

■ T^ungjler at the barJ] — In the edition of Gronovius> 
hartva/cuio^ and it is foxnetimes read tarhatulus. Cicero, ia 
one of his epi/Ues to Atticus, ufcs the word barbatulus. 

CoDCufabaDt baibatuli juvcncs* tocus ille grex CatiIin.T. 

letters : 
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tetters : " when an innpudcnt prater," fays he, ** had 
made ufc of thcfe Word> in his pleadings ; * all 
the caufes of waich you faid you would take 
cognizance to day, fuch has been your afliduity 
and expedition, are over, (profligata Junt) one 
only remains, to which I requeft your attention/ 
The prsetor then, with fome wit, replied, 
• Whet:icr the bufuiefe which you fay I have 
now tranfaftcd be (profligata) all over or not, I 
cannot fay, but paft a doubt it is all (fver with 
that which now falls into your hands, whether I 
hear it or not'/' They, however, who with to 
cxpreJs the meaning which is here given to prom 
fligatum, if they fpeak good Latin *, ufe not pro-^ 
fligatum but afe^urn^ as Marcus Cicero, in his 

* Go9d Itf///!.]-— See Gcllius, book 3.' chap. 17. where th^ 
ianic obfcrvation is made. I £nd an acute remark inthe Ad« 
nonitiones Chrifluiiii Falfleri upon this fubjedl, which vin* 
dicatcs Gellius from the ccnfurc3 of ibmc critics, who blame 
him for not calling thofc wordi pure Latin, for which there 11 
the authority ofCiccro, Livy, Tacitus, &c. Qui Latinc loquuti 
funt, Fa.1(li*rus thinks is applied by Gdlius to thofe who lived 
before tlie time of Cicero; for ex;imple, Scipio, Cato^ 
Qnad.'igarius, Metellus, Pifo, the Gracchi, &c. Cicero, in 
his 15th letter of the 9th book of FamiiLir K;^ilUes, com- 
plains, that in his time the purity of the Litin language 
began to be corrupted by the introii"^ion of a foreign jar- 
gon. His exprtUlion is, percgrinitatcm in uibemRomam in« 
fufam; Gellius, tlicrefore, feems to have been ctnfarcd 
without faiiicicnt reaibn. Scetlie Admonitions of Chriitianus 
Falfterus ad Interpretes A. GeiliL 

L 2 fpeech 
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fpeech upon the confular provinces. His words are 
thele: ^' We find the war (adfeOum) difiiftrpuflf- 
proceeding, and, to fay the truth, almoft ruinoufl]f. 
concluded" (confeUum). So, in a paflage fblloW'* 
ing; '^ For why (hould Caslar wiih to renuun ia 
that province, unleis it be to deliver to the re* 
public a connpletion of that ruin which he has^ 
begun" (ut ea qua per cum affeSla Junt^ perfiSiM 
nip. tradat). So Cicero, in his GEconomicSi 
** When now the fummer declining, it is the 
time for the grapes to ripen iix the fun'' (affiSi 
jampropa afiate). 
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C H A r. VI. 

In Cicero^ s fecwd book *' de Gloria," there is a 
vumifefi error in what is written of HeStr and 
yfjax. 

IN Tully's fecond book de Gloria there is an 
obvious miftakc, but of no great confequence. 
Not every man, however, though learned, would 
deteft this miftake, unlefs he had read the 7th 
book of Homer ; for which rcafon I do not fo 
much wonder that Tully committed the error, 
as that it was not oblervcd and correfted after- 
wards either by himfclf or his freedman Tiro, 
who was a very learned man, and very atten- 
tive to every work of his patron's. There is in 
that book the following paflage concerning 
Homer : ^ Ajax, about to engage with Heftor, 
cxprefles a wifh chat if conquered he may obtain 
funeral rites, and declares, that he would have 
pallengers who pais hi$ tomb fpeak thus of him: 

" Beneath this tomb ' a valiant Ibldicr lies, 
Heftor alone from him could bear the prize ; 
Thus ever to my name fliall glory rife/' 

Now. 

* Bemuth Ms /MiA.]— The lines are from die (evendi Iliads 
iind I have endtavourcd literally to tranflate thcni, bat I 

hi ikaB 
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Now thcfc verfes which Cicero tranflatcs into 
Latin arc not delivered by Ajax, nor is it he who 
pleads for burial; but Hcftor delivers them, 
and fpeaks of his opponent's funeral before h? 
knows whether Ajax will engage with him. 

^ - • 

ffaall alfo Aibjoln Pope'i rerfioa, whifh i^ ^e^tainly Tcjy 
diffufc : 

Greece on the ihore (hall raife a monument^ 
Which when fome future mariner furveys, 
Wafhed by broad Hellefpont's refounding (ejs^ 
Thus (hall he fay : " A valiant Greek lies there. 
By Hedor (lain, the mighty m-'n of v^ar." 
The flone (hall tell your vanquiiLed hero's name» 
And diftant ages learn the vidor*s fame. 

Pope does not often prefcnt us with fuch imperfe<Sl rhymei^ 
as furveys and feas> there and war. 

In Homer's time the tombs of the heroes who fought at 
Troy were fti!I to be feen on the (hores of the Hellcfpont; 
^hich as Pope» ^n h's note from EuHathiuSi obferyes, prQr 
]>My fuggcilc4 the hiqt of the above lines: 

Cicero's exprcfTicn in his tranflation l«, 

yitae jam pridem lumina linquens. 

He ufcs a fimilar one in a, fragment in his book de DivU 
natione : 

Vital lumina linquens ; 

Pr, as it is in Olivet-s edition of Cicer0|. 
Vitalia lumina linquens. 

yirgil alfo ufes th(; term lumina vitfe > 
Si lumina vitae 
/^ttigcrint 
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Chap. VII. 

// is objerved of old men^ that their Jixty^tbird year 
is either marked hy trouble, or death, or Jome 
Jignal calamity. An example taken from a letter 
from Auguflus to his adopted Jm Caius \ 

IT has been noticed by many people, and ex- 
perienced by almoft all old men, that the 
fixty-third year of life is attended with fome 
danger or difafter to the body, fome grievous 
diforder, and either with lofs of life or injury of 
mind. People, therefore, who arc engaged in 
the ftudy of fuch things and words, call this year 
of life the climadtcric. The pight before laft, 
when I was reading Auguftus's epiftles * to his 
grandfon Caius, and 1 was led on by the free and 
unfhidied elegance of the ftyle, ea(y and fimple, 
not laboured and auftere, I found this very ohier- 
vation upon the year I have mentioned. I lis 
letter is this : " Oftober 9th. I falute you, my 

' Confnlt GcIIiuf, book 3. chapter 10. on the pmver and 
qualitits imputed by the ancients to certain numbers, and to 
the number fevcn in particular. My note at that chapter 
renders my delaying the reader in this place unnecefTary. 

* Auguftus^s f^^/«.]— We Icam from Suetonius, that 
Augullus wrote various things bciides epiftles^ many frag- 
ments of which are colle^led by Rutgcriius^ and may be 
feen in the fecond book of his Various Readings, chap. 19. 

Vol. III. L 4 Caius^ 
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Caius, as the dearcft objefl: * of my affcftton, 
whofc abfence from me, whenever it happens, I 
moft fincerely regret i but particularly on fuch 
a day as this my eyes are eager to behold my 
Caius. Wherever you now are, niay you with 
happinefs and health celebrate my 6^th birth 
day, for you fee I have efcaped the ufual climac- 
teric of old men, the 63d year; and I pray to 
God, that whatever time may remain to me, it 
may be prolonged to fee your welfare ; and that 
while the republic is in it*s moft flouriftiing ftate, 
with a becoming fpirit you may fucceed to the 
burthens of my ftation.'* 

• Deartft 0^V^.]— Literally, my dearefl little eye, a phrafe 
which was in general confidcred as amorous, and is fo ap-i 
plied by Catullus, and other writers of that (lamp. Au- 
guflas, it feems, ufed a method of writing letters, which 
rendered them entirely unintelligible, except to thofe to 
whom they were addrefTed. Thus, for example ; he put the 
next letter fucceeding, as, h for «• c for b^ and fo on ; at 
the clofe he put two aa"^ for x» thus, mi.— ^ee Rutgeriius, 
the place before cited, and Dio Caflius, book 2. whom indeed 
Rutgerfius quotes. The reader may alfo confulc Suetonius 
in Vita Auguili, fe6t 88. 

Julius Cafar alfo, as appears from the fame author, Vit. 
Jul. fedt. 56. had fome fuch method of correfponding with 
his friends; he ufed the fourth letter (quartan clemex\- 
tonim literam) as d for a. 



Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Taffage from a Jpeecb of Favorinus^ an old orator^ 
containing an inve£flve on luxurious entertain-ments^ 
delivered by him when he recommended the Lici^ 
nian law in rejlraintng expences. 

WHEN I read an old oration of Favorinus, 
a man of fome eloquence, I learnt the 
whole of it, that I might remember how odious 
are the expences and luxuries of which he fpeaks 
in the following manner ; " Caterers and mini- 
fters of luxury deny that any entertainment is 
elegant, unlefs when you have eaten a great deal 
your di(h is taken away, and fomething elfe more 
high and dainty is brought i for that isconfidered 
as the higheft pitch of luxury with them, when 
expence and daintinels take place of elegance. 
They fay, you ought not to eat the whole of any 
bird except the ficedula ' j and they add, that your 

■ F/V^^^A?.]— That t\ie/ce//u*a was eft^cmci a great dell* 
cacy at the Roman tables is fulliciently known. The fice- 
dula was a bird like a nightingale, and its literal interpreta- 
tion is a fig-eater. A long account of the mode of drcffing 
it may be feen in the edition of Apicius by Lifter. Martial 
fpeaks of the rump being of the higheft repute as addicacy. 
It is certainly not ths nightingale^ but the htccafco^ the name 
of which fignifics the very fame, and is ftill cfteemcd a de- 
licacy in Italy. See Martial, xiii. 49. who fays, as it cats 
grapes alfo it ftiould rather be called unjcdnlat the grape be- 
ing the more wortl.y fruit. The Italian dictionaries, under 
beccafico, \\2l\^ ficedula ^% its interpretation. 

Vol. III. L 5 enter- 
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entertainment is vulgar, unlefs you provide (6 
many birds and fatted fowls, that your guefts may 
be facisBed with the rumps and the hinder part; 
for as for the other parts of birds and fowls, 
they who cat them are thought to have no tafte. 
If luxury fhall continue to increafe in its prefent 
proportion, what will be left but that men fhould 
find perfons to eat for them, to prevent the fa- 
tigues of dieir meal, £nce their couches of gold ' 
and filvcr, and their purple robe, arc more fu- 
perbly ornamented for the ufe of fome men, than 
for the altars pf the immortal gods." 

* Couches fl/'^tf//]— -The progrcfs of refinement and loxury 
was probably much the (ame at Rome as in other great na- 
tions. In their infancy they were a modcll, temperate* and 
frugal people ; in their decline, voluptuous, effeminate, and 
profufe. In tins refpedl, the human character in general 
Iccms much the fame with the characters of nations; in> 
4a[lry invigorates, poverty hardenst wealth relaxes, and 
luxury corrupts : 

Rank abundance breeds. 
In grofs and pampered nations, floth, and luft. 
And wantonncfs, and gluttonous excefs. 

John Meurfius has written a tra^, which he calls Romi^ 
Jlittxurians, that is, on the luxury of the Romans; wherein, 
among other things, he mentions their couches of ivory and 
even of gold ; that is, we fuppofe, gilt; for Pliny, book 33, 
chap. 11. fpcaks of couches of filvcr with fomething like 
a|loniihmcnt. 
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Chap. IX. 

C^citius the poei ufed " frpns** in the mafcuUne gen-- 
dcTy not by poetic licence y hut with propriety and 
hy analogy. 

WITH propriety and fpiric has Casciliu5> 
in his Subftitute, written— 

** Nam hi funt inimici peflimi ' fronte hiIaro> 
Corde tri(li> quos neqiie ut adprehendas neque 
ut micras, fcias/' 

« 

Hard is the ta^ to guard againft his wiles, 
Whp cheats with heart avcrfe and hollow 
ftniles. 

I quoted tliefe lines in a company of young 
men of learning^ when we wer<^ fpeaking of a 

• P^w.]— A fimilar expreffion may be found in Taci- 
tus. See the Life of Agricola, 41. i. 

Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum abfent accufatn^ 
abfeas abfolutus eft; cauia periculi non crimen, aut qncr 
/ela laefi cujufquam, fed infenfus virtutibus princeps et gloria 
▼iriy ac ptffimum imimiccrum gtnus laudantes. 

Like this alfo is the fentiment of Achilles in Homer-^ 

Who dare think one thing and another telU 
Mf (bnl detefts them as the gates of hell. 

See alio AuguiUnde Civitate Dei» 1. 19. and Cicero de 
Amicitia^ as quoted by Gronovius in his edition of Gd- 

Jius. 

chara£ter 
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charaftcr of this fort. One who was prcfent, « 
grammarian of the common ftamp, but a man of 
fome rank, laid, " What a licentious and impu« 
dent fellow was this Caecilius, to fay fronte * fo- 
laro^ and not bilard, widiout fhrinking from fo 
grofs a folecifm." — " Rather," replied I, " how 
licenuous and impudent are we, who impro- 
perly and ignorandy aflcrt xh^t/rontem is not 
the mafculine gender, fince the rule of propoiw 
tion called analogy, and the authority of the an- 
cients, teftify that we ought to fay, not banc, but 
htmcfrontem ; for Cato, in the 5th of his Origines, 
has this paflage: ' Poftridie fignis collatis a qu$ 
/rente pedltaiu^ equitibus, atque alii's, cum hcJHnm 
Jigionibus pugnaviL* In the fame bc.ok too^ Cato 
has reifofronte*' '^ But,** fays this half learned 
grammarian, *< away with your authorities, which, 
perhaps, you may poflefs^ and give us a little rea- 
fon, which it fcems you do notpoflcfi/' Irritated 
a litde at this expreflion, as was natural from my 
jigc, ^* Attend,'* faid I, " learned Sir, to my rea- 
foning, which, however falfe ic may be, you can* 
.not confute. All words ending in the three fame 
letters as frons arc of the mafculine gender, if 
they are terminated in tfhe genitive Uke mmts^ 

^ JrM/#.]— The word about which there is a difpvte iq 
this chapter was ufed in both gendeit ky the beft writeri. 
See Nonius Marcellus. 

Virgil iays, frontem oUcenam; Catq 4^ xt znilitari oici 
fronte loago; andcoloratumfTOBtesi occurs in P|atttns. 
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fons^fons.** He, on the other hand, ftill frp- 
porting his caufe, faidy ' but there are, young 
man, feveral fimilar words not of the mafculine 

m 

gender.'* Every cne then called upon him to 
mention only one; but he, throwing himfelf into 
difierent attitudes, could not opieo his lipSj and 
even changed colour. 1 then interfered: " Go," 
laid I, '^ take thirty days to find this; and hav- 
ing found it, give us the meeting." So we fcnt 
away this ignorant nrian to hunt &r a word, by 
the help of which he might do away the efied of 
the terminatioii. 
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Chap. X* 

Tbejirange and voluntary death of certain MLlefian 

virgins '. 

PLUTARC H, in his firft trcatifc upon the 
foul, whrn (peaking of certain habits which 
take pofleflion of the human mind, has men* 
tioned that the Milefian virgins (nearly all of 
them that were in the city) on a fuddcn^ with- 

' This dory of the Mileiian virgins is alfo tobe found in 
Plutarch's trad on the Vtrtaes of Wcmen. 

The Romans, frequent as the crime of fuicide was among 
them, endeavoured to mark their general abhorrence of it 
by difgracing the dead bodies of thofe who deflro> ed them- 
felves : no rites of fepulture were allowed to the felf mur- 
derer. 

Virgil, in his twelfth Aicid, brands this crime with the 
epithet of informc-— 

Purpureos moritura manu defcendit r.midlus, 
£t nodum informis Icti trabe nedit ab alta. 

Heync, at t^is pafTage, calls this kind of death heroicum 
ct tragicum, thai is frequent in the aiici -nt Greek poets and 
tragedians. Jocaila hanged hcrfeif, Co did Epicaflc and 
Atiticlca the mother of U!v iles, and Ciite and Phac^ra^ ^c 
See alio Bayl'*, in liis didionary, at the aiticle Abdera. 
Montaigne alfo tells this flory, and calls the principle which 
induced the Mileiian virgins thus to dcflroy themfelvcs a fu* 
rioui compad. 

out 
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out any apparent caufe, took the refolution of 
dyings and that many actually hanged themfelves* 
As this difpolition daily increafed^ and no remedy 
could prevent their determination to die^ the 
Milefians decreed^ that the virgins who (hould 
thus hang themfelves fhould be carried to their 
fonend naked, with the fame rope that hanged 
them. After this decree the young women de- 
fifted from their fuicide, deterred only by the 
fhame of meedng with fuch difhonourable inter* 
xncnt. 
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Chap. XL 

form rf ikt Jenatorial decree fur hamfimg pbUq/ihi 
fhers from Rome-, alfo the decret of the cenfoTi kf 
which they were cenfured and reftrmned wb$ 
inJiUuted and taught rhetoric at Rome*. 

IN the confulate of Caius Fannius, Strabo^ 
and Marcus Valerius Meflala, a confulcatioit 
of the fenate was holden concerning the I^tia 

phiTofophers and teachers of rhetoric. 

Marcus 

* The difficulties which the art of rhetoric had to encounter 
on it's firft introiuflicn at Rome» are explained by Suetonius 
in his tradk de Claris Rhetoribus, where the decree detailed 
in this chapter iz alfo qtioted. See alfo Bayle, at the article 
Fannius. Confult alfo Tertullian^ p. 397, Havcrcamp's edi- 
tion. I fubfcribe his words : 

Quis poetarum, quis fophiftarum, qui non de propl^etaruxn 
fonte potaverit ? inde igitur et philofophi ritum ingenii fur- 
rogavenint; inde opinor et a quibufdam philofophia legibus 
quoque cjc£la efl a Thcbxis dico, a Sparteolis et Argxis. 

Thefe Grecian dates of Thebes, Sparta, and Argos, ba* 
niihed philofophers from among them as the corrupters of 
their youth. See Seneca ad Helvec. Aliquando philofophi 
vdut corruptores jnventuti* abire juffi funt. 

Many are of opinion that this decree at Rome was confine! 
to the Epicureans. See iElian, Van Hifl. 9. 1 2. I thattranf- 
late the chapter : The Romans expelled Alca^us and PhiliT- 
cus, the Epicureans, from their city, becaufe they inHm^ted 
tht ^Ottth in many vicious pleafiires. The Mefienians al(b 

expelled 
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** Marcus Pomponius rcprelcntcd, that injuiious 
rqwrts were fpread concerning thcle philofophers 
and rhetoiiciansi it was therefore decreed that 
Marcus Pomponius the prjetor fliould watch 
and take care that, for the good of the public 
and his own credit, they ftiould not remwn at 
Rome." 

A few years after this decree of the fcnate, 
CiEcus Domitius CEnobarbus and Lucius Li- 
cinius Craflus, the cenfors, iffaed this edidt for 
re ftraintng Latin rhetoricians : 

" Whereas we have been informed that there 
are men who have inftituted a new fcience, and 
that to the fchool of thcfc men our youth fiock, 
while they call themfelves Latin rhetoriciansj and 
that there the young men pafs whole days in 
idienefs ; now our anceftors have fixed wliat 
inftruction their children (hould imbibe, and 
what fchools they fhould frLquent; thefe new 
inftitutions, tlierefore, which accord not with 
our cuftoms, nor the cuftoms of our anceftors, 
are neither agreeable nor proper; wherefore, to 
thofe who conduft as well as thofc who fre- 
quent fuch feminaries, we have thought proper 

expelled the Epicureans. Athenxus fay* the fame, 13. 12, 
and fo does Suidai at the article Epicuruj. 

The empiror Julian alfo forhade ths rhetorician] to teach 
the Chtilliani, di-tennined if thefe latter would not be pa- 
gans they (hould not be fcholan. Sec the Life of Julian by 
the Abbe de la Bletcrie. 

Vou m. M to 
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to expreis our difapprobadon of their proceed* 

Not only in thofc very rude times^ and when 
they were unpolifhcd in Greek literature, were 
philofophers banifhed from Rome, but when Do* 
tnitian was emperor they were, by a decree of 
the fenate, driven out of the city, and banifhed 
Italy, at which time the philofopher Epi&etus 
went from Rome to Nicopolis on account of that 
decree. 
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Chap. XII. 

Cekhrated fajfage from a Jpeecb of Gracchus^ con^ 
cerning his frugality and continence '. 

WHEN Caius Gracchus returned from 
Sardinia, he addrefTed hinilelf to an af* 
fcmbly of the people in thcfe words— 

** In the government of your province I have 
conduced nnyfelf, not as confulting my own ambi- 
tion, but your intereft. I had no tavern, no 
beautiful youths as attendants, but your Ions, 
who were more modcft at my entertainments 
than in fcrvice with their general." After- 
wards he fays^ " I took care that no one in the 
province (hould fay with truth that I had received 
a penny, or any larger fum, as a prefent, or that 

' Thecenfors had profecuted Gracchus for leaving his office 
of queltor in Sicily before the period which the law reqiiir- 
ed. This Gracchi^s did to folicit the tribunefhip. His 
oration, part of which is here quoted, made fuch an impref- 
fion on his hearers as to obtain his acquittal. 

Chariiiusy an old grammarian quoted by Prifcian, and 
prcferved in Putfchius, lias given fo much more of the fpeech 
of Gracchus as may enable us to form an idea of the 
whole. It muft be remembered that the virtues of Grac- 
chus were entitled to the greater commendation, becaufe 
Sicily was confidcrcd as a place of great corruptian, luxury, 
and vice. 

Ma by 
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by my means any one had incurred cxpcncc. 
Two years have I been in your province, and if 
any harlot has entered my houfe, or any flavc 
been feduced * fgr my purpofc3, confider me as 
the lowcft and moft abandoned of mankind ^ fince 
J was thus continent with their flaves^ you m^y 
fuppofe what was my conduft toward your fons." 
A litde further on he fays, " Thus, my country- 
men, though when I went from Rome I carried 
my bags fall of money, I brought them from the 
province empty j while others, who have carried 
out cafks filled with wine, have brought them 

home filled with gold/* 

• 

* ^/yjrr/^.]-*Gronoviut and all the editions have foU- 
citus eft. There can be no doubt but it ought to be 
follicitatus eft ; for omnium natorum^ I would propofe IQ 
r^ad, bominom natorum. 
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Chap. XIll. 

Of unujual verbs ^ called by the grammarians com* 
mon, and ufed in either voice. 

TH E verbs utor^ vereor^ bortor^ and conjolot^ 
are common, and may be ufed either way, 
as vereor te and verecfr abs te^ that is, tu me vereris*, 
utor te and utor abs /r, that is, tu me uteris-^ hortor 
te and hortor abs tCy that is, tu me hortaris ; confolor 
te and confolor abs te, that is, tu me confolaris. 
Tefior alfo, and interpretor, have this reciprocal 
fignification. But thefe words are commonly 
ufed only in one way, and it is doubted whether 
they are ever ufed in the other. Afranius, in his 
Cen/bbrinis, has — 

Hem ifto ' parentum eft vita vilis liberis, 
Ubi malunt metui quam vereri fe ab fuis. 

Here vereri is applied in its lefs ufual fenfe. No- 
vus, in the I^igata et Lignaria, applies the word 
utitur in its oppofite fenfe : " quia fupellcx multa, 
quae non utitur, emitur tamen j" that is, " quae 

« Hem ijto, &c.]— Thefe lines, as they here ftand, arc fer 
from perfpicuous. Muretus, in his Various Readings, propofes 
a diiFerent reading. The meaning is, the life of parents who 
wilh rather to be dreaded than beloved can be little agree* 
able to their children. 

M 2 ufui 
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ufui non eft/' which is not in ufe. Marcus Cato, 
in his 5th orig. fays, *' exercitum fuum pran- 
fum paratum cohortatum eduxit foras atque in- 
ftruxit/* Confolor is likcwife applied in its un- 
ufual fenfc in a letter which Quintus Metelhis 
wrote, in his baniftiment, to Cnaeus and Licinius 

Domitius: " When I think," fays he, " of your 
regard for nne, I am greatly comforted^ (vehemen- 
ter confolor) and your fidelity and virtue are im- 
preffed upon my mind." In the fame manner 
Marcus TuUius, in his ift book " dc Divina- 
tione," has ufed tejiata and interfretata^ fo that 
t^or andinterpret&r appear to be verbs common} 
fo Salluft has the phrafe dikrgttis profcriptorum 
bmiSi as iflargior were pne of thefe verbs com- 
mon. Thus we fee veritum^ pudUum, and pigi^ 
ium, not ufed perfonally in the infinitive mood^ 
nor confined to the ancients alone, but adopted 
by Marcus Tullius in his fccond bopk " de Fini- 
bus: " Primiun Ariftippi Cyrenaicorumque 
omnium quos non eft veriium in ea voluptate qui 
maxima dulcedine fcnfum moverer, fummum 
bonum ponere." Dignor alfo, and veneror^ confix 
tcovy and tejior^ are accounted verbs common, ac* 
cording to chat pafTage in Virgil — 

Conjugio Anchifa Veneris dignate fuperbo, 
Curfufque dabit venerata faccrdos. 

Confeffi ^ris is a phrafe which occurs in the 
Twelve Tables, in thcfe words : " JEn:^ con- 

9 fcfli 
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leffi rcbufquc judicatis 30 dies jufti fint.'* In 
the fame tables too, is this paffage : " Quae fi 
crit teftatior libripenfve fuerit in teftinrxonium 
fariatur itnprobus, intcftabilifquc * efto." 

^ /ji/^iKAi7j/^«».]— This was a law tenn, and has two figni* 
fications ; it means both one whofe evidence could not be 
taken in a court of juftice, who was confequently infamous; 
it meant alfo one who could not make a will* See Ho« 
race— 

Is inteftabilis et facer efto. 

Sat. 3. 1. V. iSi. 

Ulpian (ays, that whoever wrote a libellous poem could 
neither make a will himfelf, nor be witnefs to the will of ano- 
ther perfon. Inteilabilis was fometimes alio ufed in another 
and leik decent fenfe, though perhaps Lambin ma^r 
have feen a meaning in Plautus which Plautus himfelf never 
intended. See the Curculio of Plautus, Adl I. Scene L 

Semper curato ne vis inteilabilis. 

On the fubjefi of ^tris conftffi^ which fragment occurs in the 
ientence above« {tt Gellius again, book 20. c. i. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Metellus Numidicus has borrowed a new figure of 
Jpeecbfrom the Greek orators. 

IN Metellus Numidicus's third book, contain- 
ing his accufation againft Valerius Meflala, I 
obferved a new expreffion. His words are thefe: 
** When he found himfclf involved ' in fuch a 
charge, and faw his companions coming in tears 
to the fenate to complain that great fums of 
money had been exafted," pecunias Je maxtmas 
ixaSas appeared to me a Greek mode of ex- 
preffion; for the Greeks fay mrtTr^otj^xro [At apyupiov, 

he demanded money of me ; and if that phrafe is 
allowable, any one may be faid to be exaftus pc- 
cuniam. Thus Cascilius appears to have ufed 
the word in his Hypobolimasus * — 

Ego illud minus nihilo exigor poitorium, 

which is, '' neverthelcfs, tliat cuftom-houfe fee is 
required of me." 

* //rw/J^/«Wir^.]— Q«um fc fcict, a friend propofes to 
read qaum re (ciret, whicli may be rendered when he pofi- 

^ lively knew. H. Stephens difputes the accuracy of the 
title of this chapter. See the annotations at the end of his 
edition of Gelllus, p. 59. 

* Hypobclimaus,'\^^A few other fragments of this play 
have been prefervcd by H. Stephens, and may be found in 
Nonius Marcellus. To Hypobolimxus the term i£fchinus is 
added by Nonius Marcellus as well as by Gelllus. 

Ch A ?• 
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' Chap. XV. 

^he ancients ufed " paflTis velis," and " paflis ma- 
nibus," not from their own word ^^ patior/' but 
from " pando.*' 

FR O M the verb pando the ancients formed 
pajfum and not panfum^ and expaffum^ wjth 
the prepofition, not expanfum. Thus Csecilius in 
his Synariftufae ' — 

• 

" Synarifiu/ie.'\'^T\itk arc the only fragments of thi« 
play, and are to be found no where but in Gellius, from 
whom they are inferted by H. Stephens in his colledion, 

A play of this name was written by Crates, as appears 
from Julius Pollux* Pliny alfo, in his 23d book, tells us, 
that Menander wrote a comedy called Synariflufs. Hiy 
words are. Item apud Menandrum Synariflu/a hoc edunt. 

For di/peffis, at the conclufion of this chapter, I would rg-p 
ther read dij^fis^ and confequcntly derive the word from 
difpergo. 

This fenfe of difperfis comis occurs in Anacreon» The 
tioe9 are fufiicieotly elegant to be quoted** 

A(pti vi BtXeak xi(0-Oa». 

The meaning of the quotation from Plautus is this<«<* 

You'll (hortly march, I fancy, in this pofture. 
Without the Metian gate, bearing along 
A gibbet, with your hands fprcad put. 

6 Hcri 
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Heri vero profpexifle eum fe ex tegulis 
Haec nuntiaffe, et flammeum expajfum domu 

A woman is faid to be pajfo capillo, with difhe- 
veiled hair, quaji porre£lOy expanfo^ and we fay 
foffis manHuSf paj/is velis, in the fenfe of diduftis 
and diftentis. So Plautus, in his Miles Gloriofus^ 
changing a into e, as is ufual in compound words, 
hys difpeffis for dijpaffis: 

Credo egd ifthoc exemplo dbi c0e eiindum 
extra portam, 

DifpeiUs manibus patibulum cum babebis^ 
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Chap. XVL 

Extraordinary death of Milo of Crotona *. 

MILO of Crotona, a celebrated wreftler^ 
who, as is recorded, was crowned in the 
fiftieth Olyoipiad, met with a lamentable and 
extraordinary death. When, now an old man, 
he had defifted from his athletic art, and was 
journeying alone in Jthe woody parts of Italy, he 
law an oak very near the road fide, gaping in the 
middle of the trunk with its branches extended ; 
willing, I fuppofe, to try what ftrcngth he had 
left, he put his fingers into the fiflure of the tree, 
and attempted to pluck afide and feparate the 
oak, and did afbually tear and divide it in the 
middle; but when the oak was thus fplit in 
two, and he relaxed his hold as having accom- 
pliflied his intention, upon a cefiation of die force 

■ The ftory of Milo occurs in fo many authors, ancient as- 
well as modern, that it mufl necefTarily be familiar to every 
reader. The learned are not agreed about the time when 
this man lived. Some fay he flourilhcd in the time of Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, others in the time of Tarquinius Superbus. 
Salmaiiusy in his annotations on Solinus, has entered at 

length into the queilion, but has not cleared it up. 

• 
It 
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it returned to its natural pofition^ and left the 
man, when it united, with his hands confined*, to 
be torn by wild beads. 

^ His hands eonfmd,] — The mode of Milo's death is thus 
mentioned by Ovid, if indeed the Ibis be Ovid's— 

Utque Milon robar dedacere fiflilc rentes, 
Mec poffis captas inde referre maaus. 
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Chap. XVIL 

IFby • the nohler ylthenian youth left off playing ^ 
the flute i which had been long the cuftom of their 
country '. . 

ALCIBIADES the Athenian, when a 
youth, was inftrufted by his uncle Pericles 
in the liberal arts and fciencesj and Pericles or- 
dered Antigenides, a mufician, to be fent for to 
teach him to play on the flute, which was then 
confidered as a great accompliihment. He ap- 
plied the pipe to his mouth and blew into it, but 
difgufted by the deformity of his countenance, 
ke flung it afide and broke it. As ibon as diis 
ftory was known, by univerfal confent the fcience 
of playing on the flute was difcontinued. This 
ftory is taken from the 29th commentary of 
Pamphilas^ 

' This anecdote is related by Platarch, who gives as a retu 
fon why Alcibiades refufed to learn the flute, that whoever 
plays on the harp might at the fame time talk or fing, but 
that he who played on the flute was debarred of converfation. 
«* Let the Thebans," faid he, «* play on the flute, for they 
know not how to converfe; but we of Athens have Miner- 
va and Apollo as our tutelar gods, one of whom threw the 
^ute away, whilfl the other ftripped off the (kin of ^e maa 
^ho played upon it." 

f • 
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it returned to its natural pofition^ and left the 
man, when it united j with his hands confined % to 
be torn by wild beafts. 

^ His hands confined,] — The mode of Milo*s death is thus 
fiienuoned by Ovid, if indeed the Ibis be Ovid's-— 

Utqae Milon robur deducere fiffilc tentes, 
Mec poffis captas inde referre maxias. 
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Chap. XVII. 

fFby • the nohler ylthenian youth left off playing (n$ 
the flute i which had been long the cuftom of their 
country \ 

ALCIBIADES the Athenian, when a 
youth, was inftrufted by his uncle Pericles 
in the liberal arts and fciencesj and Pericles or- 
dered Antigcnides, a mufician, to be fent for to 
teach him to play on the flute, which was then 
confidered as a great accompliihment. He ap- 
plied the pipe to his mouth and blew into it, but 
dlfgufted by the deformity of his countenance, 
ke flung it afide and broke it. As ibon as this 
ftory was known, by univerfal confent the fcience 
of playing on the flute was difcontinued. This 
ftory is taken from the 29th commentary of 
Pamphilas^ 

' This anecdote is related by Platarch, who gives as a ret* 
fon why Alcibiades refufed to learn the flute, that whoever 
plays on the harp might at the fame time talk or fing^ but 
that he who played on the flute was debarred of converfation. 
«* Let the Thebans," faid he, «* play on the flute, for they 
know not how to converfe; but we of Athens have Miner- 
va and Apollo as our tutelar gods, one of whom threw the 
flute away, whilfl the other firipped off the (kin of die maa 
^ho played upon it." 

• ♦ 
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Chap. XVIII. 

The battle in the civil war, and the viSlory obtained 
by Cicfar at Pharjalia^ was mentioned and foretold 
by one ComeliiiSy a priejl^ who was that day at 
Patavium in Italy \ 

ON theday when CaiusCjefar and CnsBus Pom* 
pcy engaged in Theflaly, a circumftancc hap- 
pened at Petavium in Italy, beyond the Po, which 
Jcfcrvcs to be recorded. One Cornelius^ a prieft^ 

a nun 

■ The circumftance of this. prophecy by this Cornelius it 
mendoned by Lucan, b. 7. v. 192. 

Euganeo, fi vera fides memorantibus, aogur 

Colle fedens Aponus tcrris ubi fumifer exit, 

Atque Antenorci difpergitur unda Timavi, 

Venit fumma dies, geritur res maxima, dixit, &c. &c^ 

Which lines are thus rendered by Rowe— 

Where Aponus firfl fprings in fmoky fleam. 
And full Timavus rolls his nobler ftream. 
Upon a hUl that day, if fame be true, 
A learned augur fat the fkies to view ; 
•* 'Tiscomc; the great event is come," he cried; 
•* Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide." 
Whether the feer obferv'd Jove's forky flame. 
And mark*d the firmament's difcordant frame; 

Or 
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a man of &mily, honoured from his fituadon as 
a prieft, and refpeftable from the fanftity of his 
life, on a fudden emotion of his mind exclaimed, 
that he faw at a diftance a mod furious engage- 
ment; he then loudly vociferated, as if he were 
himfelf in the battle, that he obfervcd fome 
giving way, others prefling on, and fpoke of 
daughter, flight, weapons, a renewal of the figh^ 
and the cries of the dying. At laft he exclaimed, 
" Caefar is viftorious/' The forebodings of 
Cornelius at that time appeared futile and fenfe- 
left,- but were afterwards the caufe of great fur- 
prife. Not only the day when the batde was 
fought in Theflaly, and the event of the batde, 
which he foretold, proved true, but all the 
changes of the day, and the order of the con- 
flift between the two armies, were defcribed by 
his emotions and exclamations. 

Or whether, in that gloom of fudden night» 
The ftruggling fun declared the dreadful fight. 
From the firfl birth of morning in the fkies. 
Sure never dav like this was known to rife ; 
In the blue vault as in a volume fpread. 
Plain might the Latian defiiny be read. 
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ftruftor in moral philofophy. At eighteen 
years old he began to write tragedy. Philo- 
chorus * relates, that in the ifland of Salamis was 
a wild gloomy cave, which I have feen, wherein 
Euripides often compofed ' his tragedies. He is 

• PMochorui.]'^Th\s was an hiftorian of great cclebricf • 
He flourifhcd in the time of Ptolemy Philopater. He wrote 
a hiilory of Athens, was put to death by Antigonus, and is 
commended in tbe Scholia to the Ranse of Ariilophanes. See 

Ranae, fcenc i. adl 5. 

* C$m/>o/eii,] — Gronovius writes fcriptitarit ; perhaps it 
is mifprintcd for fcriptitavit, or it may be fcriptitaret. In 
the fentence which follows, for ccstu we ihould probably 
read coitu. 

Euripides expreflcs himfelf with great fc verity againil the 
fem^e fex in his Hippolytus. Among other things he 
fays — 

By a fair fcmblancc to deceive the world; 
Wherefore, OJove! beneath the folar beams 
That evil, woman, didll thou caufc to dwell. 

Again— 

Perdition ftizc you both ! 
For with tinfatiated abhorrence fiill 
'Gainfl woman will I fpeak. 
For they are ever uniformly wicked. 

I have ufed Mr Wodhull's tranflation— 

That Euripides diflikcd women is affirmed alfobyDiogeiiet 
Laertius, who fays, that the poet had two wives, both of 
whom proved unchade. See alfo the 13th bookof Athe* 
tuBQs on this fubjcdl. The Athenians paffed a decree, 
enabling every man to have two wives, in order to incre^e 
the population of thek city^ which had been exhauiled by 
frsquent wars. 

' faid 
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C H A F. XX^ 

Circumfiances of the birtbi lifey manners ^ and death 

pf the poet Euripides. 

THEOPOMPUS fays, that the mother 
of the poet Euripides gained a livelihood 
by felling vegetables', but that his father, when 
Euripides was born, was told by the Chalda?ans 
that his child would be conqueror in the public 
games. .The father, interpreting the boy's fate 
literally, thought he ought to make him a wreft- 
ler J and fo, ftrengthening by exercife the youth's 
body, he introduced him among the young men 
who were to contend in the Olympic games. At 
firft,on account of his tender age, he was not admit- 
ted to the conteft. Afterwards, in the Eleufinian and 
Thefean contefts, he engaged, and was viftorious. 
Then, from his attention to bodily exercifes, pro- 
ceeding to the culture of his mind, he was a 
follower of Anaxagoras the phyfician, and of Pro- 
dicus the rhetorician, whilft Socrates was his in- 

' Selling i;^^«/a^/r/.]<— Suidas fays this account is not true ; 
and afferts, on the authority of Phiiochorus, chat the motlier 
of Euripides was of a very noble family. Valerius Maxim us 
fo far contradids Suidas as to affirm, that the tale of the low 
defccnt of this poet was believed by almoft all learaed i|ien : 
Omnium pcfme doftorum liters loquuntur. 

You III. N ftnjftor 
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ftruftor in moral philofophy. At eighteen 
years old he began to write tragedy. Philo- 
chorus * relates, that in the ifland of Salamis was 
a wild gloomy cave, which I have fcen, wherein 
Euripides often compofed ' his tragedies. He is 

• Pi&/7tffi6«r«i.]— This was an hiftorian of great cclebricf* 
He flourifhcd in the time of Ptolemy Philopater. He wrote 
a hiilory of Athens, was put to death by Antigonus, and is 
commended in tbe Scholia to the Ranae of Ariilophanes. See 

Ranae, fcene 1. adl 5. 

* C9mpo/ciiS\ — Gronovius writes fcriptitant ; perhaps it 
is mifprinted for fcriptitavit, or it may be fcriptitaret. In 
the fentence which follows, for ccstu we Aiould probably 
read coitu. 

Euripides exprcfTes himfelf with great fe verily againil the 
fem^e fex in his Hippolytus. Among other things he 
fays — 

— By a fair femblancc to deceive the world; 

Wherefore, O Jove ! beneath the folar beams 
That evil, woman, didll thou caufc to dwell. 

Again— 

Perdition fcizc you both ! 
For with tinfatiated abhorrence ftill 
'Gainfl woman will I fpeak. 
For they are ever uniformly wicked. 

I have ufed Mr Wodhull's tranflation— 

That Euripides difliked women is affirmed alfobyDiogciiet 
Laertius, who fays, that the poet had two wives, both of 
whom proved unchafk. See alfo the 13th bookof Athe* 
na«2s on this fubjeft. The Athenians paflcd a decree, 
enabling every roan to have two wives, in order to increafe 
the population of thcij: city, which had been cxhauftcd by 
frsquent wars. 
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Chap. XXL 

By the poets, the Jons ofjirve are reprejented a 
wife andfoUJhed^ tboje of Neptune mofi r 
ferocious. 

THE poets have dcfcribed die P 
piccr" as diftinguiflied by th 
their wifdom, and dieir ftrength, as 
nos^ and Sarpedon ^ while the Ions 
as Cyclops, Cerq^on, and the I 
reprefented as ferocious, cruel, an 
humanity, as if fprung from thf 



■ Sons of Jufifer,]'-^I£ I were fcv 
toes of thefe fuppofed fdns of Ju 
qDalities of the dcfcendants of Ne 
pages with extra^ from the anc* 
Yet the ancient mythologids W( 
qualities they imputed to Jove 
him ; for though on the princi' 
that was good> and fsur, and g 
of Venos, the Graces, the 
ftther of Mars, the god 
Ytt]can» the god of firr 
while to confult Phurno 
Biackweil's Letters on 
•ther writers. 
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the king, he was torn by dogs ' fet on him by a 
rival, and died of his wounds. 

The Macedonians treated his tomb and his 
memory with fuch refpeft, that upon various 
occafions they fung with exultation, 

** Ne'er (hall thy name, Euripides, be loft." 

Pjoud that fo great a poet had been buried in 
their country. So that when ambafladors were 
lent to them fiom the Athenians, requeft- 
ing that bis bones might be fcnt back to Athens, 
his native. land, the Macedonians unanimoufly 
perfifted in denying the requeft. 

' Torn By dogsJ] The incident of the death of Euripides 
is related by Suidas, and gave rife to the proverbial ex* 
predion offrfofAtpti xvft^, which is to be foand explained, with 
reference to this event, in the Greek proverbs extradled from 
Suidas, Diogenianus, &c. 

The rival was feme courtier, who fufpedied that Euri- 
pides had done him ill offices with the king, their comnioa 
nafter. 

Writers, however, are by no means agreed with rcfpcA to the 
manner of this poet's death. Some fay fimply that he died in 
Macedonia, others that he was torn in pieces by wometi. 

The Athenians, not being able to recover the bones of 
Euripides, ere^ed a Aitue to his honour, as is mentioned by 
Paufanias. 
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Chap. XXI. 

By tbepcetSy the fens of Jove are reprefented a 
luife and pliJIhedf tboje of Neptune moft r 
ferocious. 

THE poets have deibribed the P 
pitcr' as diftinguiflied by tV 
their wifdom, and their ftrength, as 
nosj and Sarpedon j while the fons 
as Cyclops, Cerq^on, and the I 
reprefented as ferocious, cruel, an 
humanity, as if fprung from th' 
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ChaK XXII. 

'Sfory of Ser tortus i bis cunnings and the artifice be 
employed to keep bis barbarian Joldiers togetber^ 
and conciliate their good will \ 

SERTORIUS was an acute man and i 
good general, who underftood tho art of 
cxcrcifing and managing an army. Upon trjr- 
ing occafions he would, to efiedt any advanta^ 
geous purpofe, tell a lie to his foldiers, read 
feigned letters, or relate to them a pretended 
dream; and fometimes, if it affifted him in radf- 
ing the fpirits of his men, he would talk of ccr*» 
.tain religious interferences. But his moft men?o-* 
* raBle contrivance was this : — A white deer % pr 
mod exquifite beauty and extraordinary fwiftneii, 
was given hirti by a Lufitanian. He endeavoured 
to perfiiade his followers that this animal came to 
him from heaven ; that, infpired by the power of 
Diatta, it cfonverfed with him, gave him advice^ 

' The fiory here related of Sertorias maybe fbond at greater 
lengih in Plutarch^ and its paraHel occurs in the Hiftory of 
Socrates, of Numa Pompilius, of Scipio^ and otheri, 

* Pliny talks jcf a white hii>d; and Pauianias iays> that fuch 
cauied great admiration in Rome. 

Sertorius is compaFed, in the principal circumftances of his 
life a^d fortunes, to the Greek ccmmander Eumenes. The 
\iaxne of the man who gave Sertorius his hind was Spanos. 

and 
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and pointed out to him what was proper to be 
done; and if he found it neceflary to impofc any 
harfh comnnanils upon the arnny, he declared that 
he took his direftions from the ftag. When he 
faid this, all paid obedience to him as to a deity. 
Upon a certain day, when it was faid that the 
enemy were approaching, this deer, alarmed at 
the hurry and tumult,^ fled, and hid itfelf in a 
neighbouring marfli; and, after having been 
learched for, was fuppofed to have periihed. 
Some days after, news was brought to Seitorius 
that the deer was found. He dcfired the mcf- 
fenger to fay nothing, threatening him with 
punifhnrent if he difcovered the fccret. , He then 
defired him, on the following day, to repair with 
the deer to a place where he would be with 
a party of his friends, and there let it loofe. The 
day following, his friends being admitted to him, 
he faid he had feen, in his fleep, the deer which 
had been killed, return to him. He then pro- 
ceeded to ifliie his commands as ufual; when, 
upon a fign from Sertorius, the deer was let loofe, 
and rufhed into his apartment. A great cla- 
mour and aftonifliment immediately enfued. Thus 
the credulity of thefe ignorant people was, upon 
great occafions, rendered very ufeful to Serto- 
rius. It is related, that of the nations who afted 
with Sertorius, notwithftanding he was routed 
in many battles, not one ever deferted from him, 
although that race of men is, of all others, moft 
inconftant. 

N 4 Chap. 
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Chap. XXIII. 

Of the ages of the cdebrated bifioriofis, HeUamaUi 
Herodotus t and ^ueydides* 

THE hiftorians^ Hellanicus^ HerodotuSy and 
Thucydides^ were in equal reputadon ' for 
genius alnnoft at die fame dme^ and did iH>t 
materially diflfer &om each other in age; for^ in 
the beginning of the Peloponnefian war^ Hella* 
nicus appears to have been fixty-five, Herodotus 
fifty-three, and Thucydidcs forty. Thb remark 
is from the i ith book of Pamphila. 

' For fere laude ingenti, I would rather read pari laade in- 
genit. This account of the agei of thefe hiftorians can 
hardly be accurate* for we are told that Thucydidcs heard 
Herodotus recite his hiftory at the Olympic games, and was 
io much delighted that he burft into tears; on which Hero* 
dotus exclaimed to Olorus, the father of Thucydidcs, ** Your 
fon difcovers a ftrong ardour for fcience." Now this ac* 
count of GcUius makes Herodotus no more than thirteen 
years older than Thucydidcs, which brings the above hSt 
hardly within the limits of probability. 
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Chap, XXlV *. 

Jud^ent of Vokatius SeJtgifiu m the Romax amUe 
v/ritert, in Ins hook " de Poetis." 

SEDIGITUS, in his book upon the poeu, 
has given us his opinion upon chofe who 
wrote comedies. He teljs us which poec he 
thinks excels the reft; and, in the folkiwing 
verfcs, ranks them according to their dt^recs of 
eftimation: 

' T)te reriei quoted in thu chapter are certunly inaccnrste i 
but perhaps it would not be an eafy talk to amend them. 

For ceriart, in the fir(l line, I would, without heiitatioa, 
read vtr/art. The feventh it very faulty indeed, atxi va- 
rious reading) are propofed by difiereut commentatori to 
amend it. The beft emendation fcemj (o be pretio in tenio 
efl. There ia a Volcatius mentioned by Cicero, but certainly 
not the fame with this Vokxtiui Sedigitus. See Burman'g 
Latin Anthology, v, i. 411. In thefe lines Attilius i» pre- 
ferred to Terence ; but Cicero, in one of hit letters to At- 
ticus, calls Attilius, duriflimu) poeta. Licinius, as quoted by 
Cicero, calls Attilius, ferrcus fcriptor. He was fuppofcd to 
have tranJlated Sophodet into Latin verfe. . Attilius is often 
confounded into Attius or Accius, The commentators on 
Gelliiu all take the alarm at feeing their lavourite Terence 
placed &) low b the catalogue. Afranius, who was coteia- 
porary with Terence, thought him faperior to all the Ladn 
comic poets, and the impartial judgment of polterity ha* 
confirmed this dcctfion. 

Oft 
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Oft 'tis a queftion 'mong the critic race, 
What bard the palm of glory ought to grace 
To clear this matter, TU the truth reveal j 
l**rom my decree fools only (hall appeal : 
Firft honours be, Cascilius, to thy name. 
And to thee, Plautus, next, the meed of fames 
Let Naevus then adorn the third degree i 
The fourth is due, Licinius, to thee j 
Be thine, Attilius, next ; then, Terence, thine 
What juft rewards await you from the Nincj 
Then, Lufcius, gladly I commend thy fong i 
Tfacn,Ennius>thiQC»far thine hath flouriihed long^ 
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CHA^t. XXV". 

Of certam wards which occur in the Mmiambi of 

Cfueus Mattius. 

GNiEUS Mattius, a very learned man^ has^ 
in his Mimiambics> wthout impropriety 
iand without har/hnefs, invented the word recen*- 
tatur, anfwering to . the Greek word amiftHrai. 
The lines in which that word occurs ^re thefc : 



*' Jam jam albicaflct Phoebus, & recentatur 
Commune lumen hominibus & voluptas/' 

** Now had the fun anfen, at whofe birth 
New light, new joy, is fcattcred o'er the earth.'* 

Mattius, too, in the fame Mimiambics, has eduU 
care^ to make Tweeter, in the following lines: 

^ Quapropter edukare convenit vitam, 
Curalque acerbas fcndbus gubernare." 

*' To fweeten life that rule is furely beft. 
Which, by indulgence, fets the mind at reft/' 

'^ The reader may fee the whole of this epigram of Mat-' 
tios io the Latiit>Anthol«gy of Barman, vol. i. 650, 

For fenfibus, I would propofe to read fuav^us. 

The two lines of Mattius, in b. 10. c« 24. thcfe two be« 
fore us» and four more in c. 9. b. 20. make this epigram. 
See alfo Macrobios^ L i. Saturn. C4 4. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XXVL 

Arifiotli's defimtm of af^tto^ iranjlated iMi$ 

Latin \ 

ARISTOTLE has thus defined a fyllo- 
gifm : " A fentence in which, from cer- 
tain principles laid down> certain confequences 
ncceflarily follow." The interpretation of this 
definition appeared not to have been ill given 
in this manrAcr : '* A fylloglfm is a fenccnce in 
which, from certain things agreed and allowed^ 
fomething beyond what was allowed ncccffarily 
follows what is already granted/' 

■ There is no better definition of a fyllojifin than the fol- 
lowing, taken from Chambers : 

A fytlogifm is an argument confifUng of three propofitions, 
having this property, that the condoiion neceifarily follows 
from the two premifes, fo that if the £rfl and fccond pro* 
pofition be granted, the conclufion mufl be granted alfb, 9pd 
the whole allowed for a demondration. Thus, for example: 
2>il vice is to be avoided; avarice is a vice; therefore avaijce 
is to be avoided. 
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Chap. XXVII. 

I 

Meaning of the Comitia Calata, the Curiata, Cen- 
turiata, Tributa, and the Concilium, with cer-^ 
tain obfervations cnjimilarjubje£ls. 

IN the firft book of La?lius Felix ', addreflcd 
to Mucius, it is faid, that Labeo affirmed 
that thefe were the comitia calata, which are 
held for the college of priefts, or to inaugurate 
the prefident of the facrifices or the flamens; 
that fome of thefe were curiata, others centU" 
riata. The curiata were fummoned by the liftor 
Curiatus, the ccnturiata by a cornicen or trum- 
peter *. At the fame comitia, which we are 
accuftomcd to call calata, the denouncing of 
facred rites and teftaments ' took place. There 

' Ltelius Ftlix.'\ — Commentators are by no means agreed 
who this Lxlius Felix was. Some are for reading L. iEIiut 
Felix. 

* Trumpeter, \'^^\i2X the people were called together by a 
trumpeter appears from Dionyf. Halicarnaflenfis, 1. 2. '' The 
public officers called the people together by founding trum- 
pets made of the horns of oxen." See alfo a verfe of Luci* 
Uusj preferved in Nonius Marcellus : 

Rauco con^ionem fonitu, et curvis cogant cornibus. 

See alfo Propertlus, 1. ^, 

Buccina cogebat prifcos ad verba quirites. 

* Tcfiaments,'\ — Thefe comitia were not held for the par- 
ticular purpofe of declaring wills; but this fort ofbufineft 
jnufl ncccflarlly be done at the comitia calata, when held. 

With refpedt. to the denouncing of facred rites, fee book 6* 
chap. 12. 

Vol,. III. N 7 were 
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\fcre three kinds of teftamtnta j one which tcx)k 
place at the calaia comitia, in the afTembly of the 
people i die fecond, when the afniy was drawn 
out in array, and the foldicrs were about to cn»» 
gage; the third, when the a^ and libra took 
j^lace, and a family was emancipated. In t^e 
fame book of La^lius Felix is this paflage : 

•^ He who does not require the prefcncc of all, 
but only of a portion of the people, muft fum- 
mon, not the comifia, but a ancilium. The tri- 
bunes cannot fummon the patricians, nor refer to 
them concerning any matter, fo that thefc are not 
called leges (laws) but pkiifcUa, which are pro- 
mulgated by che tribunes of the people j by which 
edicts the patricians were not reftrained former- 
ly, till Q:^ Hortenfius, diftator, paffed a law, that 
whatever law the commons fhould pals ftiould be 
binding on the patricians." The lame perfon, 
in another place, writes thus alfo : 

** When the votes were given by centuries, 
they were caHed Curiata Comitia 5 when by the 
cenfus and age, the Centuriata \ when from thrir 
local fituation, Trituta. The Centuriata could not 
be held within the pomoerium, becaufe the army 
muft be commanded without the city \ and not 

lawfiiUy 

♦ H^'itbout the r//y.]— rThis feems to require explanation. 
No individual was allowed to have any military conimand 
\iiihia the city. Jf a rucccfttful general returned homc^ and 
demanded a triumphj the fenate aflembicd at fome plage 
without the ci:y, to judge of the jufti^c of his claims. If 
thefe were granted, he was, by a iorn.al a6t, allowed to have 
Qiiiitary command within the city on the day of his tnomph. 

>, TKc 
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lawfully within it. The cmturiata were alfo heM 
in tlie Campus Martius, and the army attcndftt 
by way of pi-otcftion, as the people were employ- 
ed in giving their votes. 

TTie Centuriata Comiria were held in the Campot Mar- 
tins. Anciently thefe aflemblies were held in annj, iDgiunl 
againA any rudden boflile attack ; afterwanlt, a body of fd- 
diers were left in the citadel, where a fiandard wai erefledi 
when this was taken down, the ComUia were undeiAood ta 
be concluded. 



Cmap. XXVIII. 



Cornelius Nepos was mtjiaken laben be affirmed that 
Cicero pleaded for Sextus Rofcius in the ttomly- 
ibirdyear of bis age. 

CORNELIUS Nepos was a man of great 
accuracy, and the particular friend of Mar- 
cus Cicero; he, however, in his firft book on 
the Ufc of Cicero, appears to have fallen into an 
error ; for he fays, that he was twenty-three years 
old when hi^ pleaded his firfl: caufe in pubhc, and 
defended Sextus Rol'cius, who was accufcd of 
parricide. Now, from tlic confulate of Quintus 
Caepio and C2<i>ntus Serranus, at which time, on 
the third of the nones of January, Marcus Cicero 
was bom, to the time when he pleaded in de- 
fence of Quintius before Aquilius Gallus, twenty- 
fix years are found ; and there can be no doubt 
that he defended Sextus Rofcius from the accu- 
VoL. III. N 8 iaiiair 
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fadon of parricide, a year after he had pkadcd 
for QuintiuSy on which occaGon he was twenty- 
feven years old, Lucius Sylla Felix, and Quintus 
Metellus Pius being confub; wherefore Pedia- 
nus Afconius thinks that Feneftella ' miftook when 
he faid, diat in his twenty-fixch year be defended 
Sextus Rofcius. . But the niiftake of Nepos is 

' Feneilella flouiiflied in the time of Augullus, and Pedi- 
anus Afconius in the reign of Vefpafian. 

Cicero was killed at the command of Antony, in the 
confulihip of C. Vlbios Panfa and A, Hirtius, on the feventh 
of the ides of December; he confequently lived fixty>thrce 
years eleven months and five days. Here I may be allowed 
to correal a typographical error in Gronovius, who for 
eleven months reads fix. 

The following, from Middleton's Life of Cicero, ftcms to 
merit a place here* 

Speaking of Cicero he fays--* 

•* Thus adorned and accompli (hed, he offered himfelf to 
the bar about the age of twenty-fix, not as others generally 
did, raw and ignorant of their bufinefs, and wanting to be 
formed to it by ufc and experience, but finifhed and qualified 
at once to fullain any caufe which fhould be committed to 
him. It has been controverted, both by ancients and mo- 
dems, what was the firft caufc'in which he was engaged; 
fome give it for P. Quintius, others for S. Rofcius*. but 
neither of them arc in the right, for, in his oration for Quin- 
tius, he exprefbly declares that he had pleaded o//:>er cau/es 
Icfore it, and in that for Rofcius fays only, that it was ihcfrj} 
public or criminal caufe in which he was concerned ; and it 
IS rcafonable to imagine that he had tried his llrength, and 
acquired fome credit in private caufes, before he would ven- 
ture upon a public one of that importance, agreeably to the 
rdvice which Quintilian gives to his young pleaders, whofo 
rules arc generally drawn from the practice and example of 
Ciciro." 

5 greater 
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greater than that of FcnefteUa, unlels we may 
fuppoie that Nepos fupprefled four years of his 
life through pure regard and friendfliip, in order 
to increafe our admiration of his talents, by fhew« 
ing that Cicero, when quite a youth, could deli* 
ver fo fine an oration as diae in behalf of Rof- 
cius. This, however, has been oblcrved, and 
recorded by the admirers of the two great ora- 
tors, that Demofthenes and Cicero wefe of the 
fame age when they fpoke their moft celebrated 
oranons. The former pleaded agaiilft Andro-^ 
tion and Timocrates at the age of twenty-feven ; 
the latter^ whcrn one year younger, defended 
Quindus, and at twenty-feven^ Sextus Rofcius t 
nor was the number of years which they lirod 
very different; Cicero reached his fixty-third 
year, Demofthenes his.fixtieth. 
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Chap. XXIX. 
A fUU) figure cfjpticb ujcd by Pifo the amuiBft. 

THE two following modes of ipeaking art 
known and eftablifhed : '* My name is Julius^'* 
^* Mihi nomen eft Julio»'* and *' Mihi nomen 
eft Julii." But, in the fecond book of Pilb*s 
Annak I have met with a third form. His 
words are thefe : '' Lucius Tarquinius, his col* 
league, began to be afraid becaide his name was 
Tarquinius." This he ezprefies by ^ qxiia Tar* 
cjuinium* nomen ' eft;*' which is, as if I fluxikl 
&y, *^ mihi nomen eft JuliumJ* 

* T^rqmmmm Mnwii.]— See Liry. Cui paitntet Afes* 
minm dedere Bom^a. And Virgil— 

Aaeadafque flueo nomen de nonine iinga 
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Chap. XXX. 

fFhitber the carriage calkd petorritum he a Gre- 
cian or Gallic name\ 

THEY wHo^bcbg tired of fomc other mode 
of life, apply at a late period to literary 
puriuits, frequently, if they are of a prating tum^ 
and of moderate abilities, expofe themfelves, and 
appear ridiculous, in the difplay of their learn* 
ing. Of tbb fort was a perfon, who, not long 
ago, fpoke the moft refined nonfenfe upon the 
word petorriiai for when fome one aflced what 
fort of carriage the petorritum was, and of what 
language, he defcribed a fort of carriage which 
was very foreign fi-om the true one, and faid, the 
word was Greek, and that it meant, when inter- 
preted, " flying wheels." He wifhed to change 
one letter, and to fpell it petorrotum inflead of 
petorritum', and contended, that It was fo written 

■ The petorritum was an open carriage with four wheels, 
nfed only by perfons of inferior rank. See Honicet 
Sat. I. ]. 103. 

Plures calones atque caballi 
Pafcendi : ducenda petorrita. 

The following is from Feftus de Significatione Verborom— 

Petorritum vehiculum Gallicum alii ofce putant di6lum» 

quod hi petora quatuor appellant ; quatuor cnim habct rotas. 

O a by 
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by Valerius Probus. I, who have many copies 
of Probus's Commencaries, can neither meet 
with it in them> nor do I believe that Probus has 
tiled the word anj where dfci for fetorritum is 
not by halves derived from Greek, but is taken 
entirety from the Tcaniklpine Gauk; it is a 
Gallic word ; it is found in Varro*s 14th book 
on Divine Things; in which place^ fpeaking of 
petorriiumy Varro fays it is a Gallic word ; and 
Jie adds, that lanccam b not a Latin but a Spani& 
Word. 
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Chap. XXXL 

Mejfagejent hy the Rbodians to Demetrius^ the ene- 
my* s general^ when they were bejieged by bim, 
about the famous Jlatue of Jalyfus \ 

DEMETRIUS, the celebrated comman- 
der» attacked the Ifland of Rhodes, and 
laid fiege to the principal and richell town in it. 
That general had obtained the fumame of Polior^ 
cetes, for the (kill which he manifefted, and the 
machines he employed in the conduft of his 
(leges. In the courfc of the attack he was pre- 
paring to dcftroy, and confume by fire, feme 

• The above anecdote is related bv Plutarch in his Life of 
Demctriui. who is alio celebrated by Pliny and by Vitru- 
vius. 

He was far from being unknown in the annals of gallan- 
try, and the beautiful Lamta was his favourite miflrefs. She 
is thus made to allude, agreeably enough, to his title of 
Poltorcetea, in the Epiflles of Alciphron-^ 

" Indeed, my lord Demetrius, when I fee you in the 
field, when I hear you amofig your guards, and beheld you 
furroundcd with your foldicrs, and your ambafladors, wiih 
your diadem on your hfad, 1 fwear by Venys I am ilruck 
with awe, and I turn from you as from the fun, lefl the 
fplendour (hould injure my eyes. Then, indeed, you juilly 
reprcfent Demetrius, the ftormer of cities," Afterwards, 
file fays, ** By Venus, this day will I, with my lute, be- 
Seje this befiegcr of cities," &c. 

O J public 
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public buildings without die waUs of the town^ 
which were protedled only by a flight guard. 
Thefe buildings concsuned the fiimous piAure 
of Jalyfusy from the hand of that illuftrious 
painter Protogenes. Enraged againft the Rho- 
dians, he envied theni the beauty and the excel* 
knee of this work; but the Rhodians fent am- 
balladors to Denietrius with this meflage : '^ What 
is the realbn/' fay they> '^ that, fetdng fire to 
che building, you would deftroy this pidure. If 
you conquer us, you will poflefs the whole town, 
and, by right of vidory, the ftatue unhurt will 
be yours; but if you are unable to fubdue us, 
we defire you to confider whether it is not 
diihonourable, becaufe you cannot conquer the 
Rhodians, to make war upon the deceafed Pro* 
togenes\'' Having heard this meflage from 
the ambafladors, relinquifhing the fiege, he 
ipared at once the pi&ure and the city. 

* Diceafiii Protegmet.^^-^Htrt the commentaWs are at 
variance. Some fay Protogenes was alive and prefent at 
this fiege : if To, it (hould be read, cum Protogene et mor* 
too; that is, with Protogenes, who is alive» and Ja1yfus» 
who is dead. If Protogenes was dead» and the contrary 
cannot eafily be proved, my interpretation is right. Writers 
are by no rnean^ agreed who this Jalyfus was ; fome af* 
firm he was a famous hunter, others* that he was a fatyr» 
others again fay, that Jalyfus was a name for Bacchus. 
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BOOK XVI. 



Chap. I. 

Wtrds efthtfhilefofitrMti/mui m Gredcy vwtfy t» 
ht bgard, end u^lto ht rmemiertd. AjetUimeta 
9f equal utility ^n by M. Cats t» tbe kmghti 
«f Numanfia nuiijf years h^», 

WHEN we were boys at fchool, 1 heard 
the following moral fendment fpoken b^ 
Mulbnius * the phibfopheri and I eafily remem- 
bered il^ becaufe it was fo truly and clearly ex- 
prefled, and included in a Ihort and round fen^ 
tence: " If you have accompUlhed any honour- 
able puipofe, though with labour, the labour 

* JA^ww.]— There were two or more phUolbplien of 
thiiname; nor can it eafilybe decided which of them ii here 
tnexnt ; certain it is, that the fentiineot which ij here afcrib- 
cd to' him derervet, both for its limpUcity and excellence, to 
be conftintly inftitlcd into the youthful mind. The fama 
fentiment, differently exprefled, may be found in varioui 
wnten, ancient fti well as modern. Some account of this 
philofopher may be found in the thirty-firfl volame of tha 
Memoirs of liu Academy of Infcriptioiu and Bella Xjetcrest 
p. 131. 

O 4 pai^. 
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you muft anfwer by a fimple negadon or affiima* 
tion. Thqr who do not obferve this nik^ and 
who anfwer^ when called upon, by more or by 
dificrent words, do not underftand die form and 
proper manner of conducing a debate* With- 
out a doubt it is necei&ry to obferve this £orm in 
moft difputadons, becaufe a controverfy would 
be without end, and inexplicable, unlefs confined 
to fim[4e queftions and anfwers. Howevier, 
there are fbme occafions upon which, if you an- 
fwer concifely and (imply to a queftion, you may 
be drawn into a dilemma ; as for inftance, if 
any one (hould afk, '* I defire you will tell me 
whether yon have ceafed to conunit adultery or 
not ?** now, if you anfwer according to logical 
form, either affirming or denying, you will be 
enfnared, whether you fay or deny that you 
are an adulterer ; for fomething ought to be add* 

before quoted, cannot but amafe the reader: Diodomt it 
faid to have invented the £uiioiis argoment againft motioiu 
If any body be moved, it is either moved in the place where 
it iSf or in a place where it- is not; bat it is not moved 
in the place where it is» for where it k it remains ; nor is it 
moved in a place where it is not, for nothing can either a^ 
or fiiffer where it is not; therefore there is no fach thing as 
motion. Diodorus, after the invention of this wonderful ar- 
gument, was very properly repaid for his ingenuity. Hav* 
ing had the misfortune to dtflocate his ihoulder, the furw 
geon, whom he fent for lo replace it, kept him fome time 
in torture, whilft he proved to him, from his own method 
of rcafoning, that the bone could not have nuvesf out of its 
place. 

cd. 
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cd> which is not in the queftion : it does not 
follow, that he who lays he has not cealcd to do 
a thing, ^rcfore formerly did that thing: this 
is therefore a fallacious mode of reafoning, and 
can by no means lead to a conclufion that he 
commits adultery, who £iys that he has not left 
off committing adultery. But what will the de- 
fenders of this rule Jay when involved in that 
difficulty, where they muft remain, if they pve 
only a fimple anfwer to a queftioni for if I 
fhould afk one of them, ** Have you or have 
you not, diat which you have not loft i I de- 
fire you will lay yes or no." Let htm anfwer 
briefly as he will, and he mull be caught. If he 
fays, that he has not that which he has not loft, it 
follows that he has no eyes, becaule he has not 
loft them. If he fays that he has that which he 
has not loft, it follows that he has horns, becaule 
he has not loft them. More properly then, and 
more prudently, this might be anfwered: ** That 
which I had I have, if I have not loft it." But 
this anfwer is not conliftent with the rule I Ipoke 
of, for it replies to more than was aflccd; this 
addition, therefore, is made to that rule, that no 
anfwer is to be given to &Uacious queftions. 
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Chap. III. 

By wba$ weans, according to Erajijlratus the pby^ 
fictan^ if food be wanting^ hunger m(tf he in Jome 
degree, and for Jome time, fufpor ted. ^ Bis wmrds 
on tbisfubjeSi. 

WHEN Favorimis was at Rome, I palled 
many whole days with him. His en-;^ 
chanting converfation took pofleilion of my mind, 
and I attended him whitheribever he went, charmed 
as it were by die magic of his tongue, luch power 
had he of ddighdng, upon all occafions, by his 
difcourie. He went once to vi&t a fick man, 
where I was admitted with him^ and having con* 
verfed a good deal in Greek with the phyfi* 
cians who were there, upon the fubjeft of the pa* 
tient's complaint, *' Should it not feem extraordi-. 
nary," fays he, ** that though he liad formerly agreat 
appetite, yet, after three days prefcribed fading, 
his former appetite * is loft; for the obfervation 

made 

• His former 4ifpetiti.']''^As there is ^ conllant waflc of 
the fubdance of all animals and vegetable* while living* it^ 
is ncceilary that this (hould be fupplied by adminillering of 
proper aliment, or they would languiih, and at length die. 

If vegetables are deprived of their pabulum, they droop 
and bc;pome flaccid. In animals, a want of fufteaance ex* 

cites 
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made by Erafiffaratus is furely true: ' The empty 
and' open fibres of the inteflines, the hollowncis 

of 

cites an uneafinefs in the (lomacht which we denominate 
hunger ; and this, if not attended to» is foon followed by 
languor and fiiintnefs* To accoont fbrthis, various hypothe&s 
have been imagined. The ancients thought this was occa* 
fioned by the open and empty tubes continuing to fuck or 
draw in novuifhment after all moiftnre was exhaufted. Upon 
this principle, the fenfe of hunger would ceafe when the 
veflels had had fufficicnt time very confiderably to dtminifh 
or perhaps obliterate their cavities. A more modem opinion 
isp that the gaftric juice, comiffg in contad with the fides of 
the ftomach when empty* vellicates its fibres, and thence 
excites the fenfation of hunger. This continuing a kmg time, 
the coats of the ftomach become at letigth infenfibie to the 
Himulus, and the appetiu ts loft. The obfervation, how- 
ever, is true, that by refraining too long from food the ap# 
petite becomes proftratcd, and is loll ; and it does honour to 
the ingenuity of Favorinus to have hit upon this method of 
curing a depraved or inordinate appetite. 

On the fiime fubjcd, the foii)wIng extrad^ from my friend 
Df . Rttflers Hiftory of Aleppo feems pcitinent in this place r 

*' But the mod remarkable of all the voluntary faib is one 
of fix complete days, during which time ihofe wlio tsJH reli« 
gioofly maintain an abftinence from all kinds of nourifhment„ 
not fo much as futfering water to enter their lips, and, what 
they reckon almod an equal hard(hip, renouncing tobacco. 
Some, during the two firfl days of thi^ h&p make their ap- 
pearance in the bazar to tranfaAbufinefsy but confine them- 
ifhfen afterwards dofe to the houfe^ and pafs the time in read^ 
ing the icriptttres or in prayer. During the two firil days,, 
they fuifer both from hunger and tlih-ft ; but afteru'ards* thr 
fimfe of hanger being blunted, they fuffer chiefly from thirlL 
After the third or fourth day, they appear lor the moft 
0art dull and drowfy, their breaUi becomes in a high degree 

offeafive^ 
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Chap. III. 

By wba$ ftreatu, according to Erafijfratus the pby* 
fician^ if food be wanting^ bmger m(tf he in Jome 
degree^ and for Jome timeyfufporud. ^ His words 
on tbisfubjeS. 

WHEN Favorimis was at Rome, I palled 
many whole days with him. His en- 
chanting converiation took pofleifion of my mind, 
and I attended him whitheribever he went, charmed 
as it were by die magic of his tongue, (uch power 
had he of delighting, upon all occafions, by his 
difcourie. He went once to vi&t a fick man, 
where I was admitted with him, and having con* 
verfed a good deal in Greek with the phyfi* 
cians who were there, upon the fubjeft of tfie pa- 
tient's complain:, '^ Should it not feem extraordi-. 
nary," fays he, ** that though he liad formerly agreat 
appetite, yet, after three days prefcribed fading, 
his former appedte ' is loft; for the obfervation 

made 

• Hit formtr appetite.']'^ An there is a confbint waflc of 
the fubdance of all animals and vegetable* while living, it- 
if necefiary that thb (hould be fupplied by adminillering of 
proper aliment, or they would bnguiih, and at length die. 

If vegetables are deprived of tl^ir pabulum, they droop 
and bc;pome fia^cid. In animal^ a want of fufteaance ex- 

diei 
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the body is thus prcfled together it ha5 no va- 
cuity/' In the fame treatife Erafiftratus fays> 
that the intolerable power of hunger, which 
the Greeks call CiK»/aovj (the hunger of an ox) 
happens more frequendy on very cold days than 
when the weather is ferene and temperate $ and 
he fays, he has not yet difcovered the cauies 
why that difeaie prevails particularly at fuch a 
time. Thefe are his words : •• It b yet un* 
known, and worthy of enquiry, on account of 
this and other difbrders of the kind, why, pard- 
cularly in cold weather rather than in temperate^ 
this fymptom appears/' 
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Chap. IV. 

"The firm (f 'words in which the herald prodmud 
v>ar againji their enemies. — The farm ofoaib cots'- 
cerning military thefts* — That JolMers enroBed 
were, within a faced timcj to aJfemkU in a far^ 
ticular place. — On what account they might fmi-^ 
times be freed from their oath., 

CINCIUS S in his third book^iS^MS^4ri 
writes, that the herald ^ of the Romans, 
when declaring war againit an enemy^ threw ar 

* C/«aKi.]— This perfon lived in the time of Hannibal; 
by whom, according to Vcffius, he was taken prifoner. Be- 
fides the treatife on Ta6tics, which is here quoted, he \$ 
faid to have written the Hiftor/ of Hannibal in Greek* He 
is quoted in two or three places by Mac robins. 

* //rrrf/i/.]— Fccialis. Thefe were twenty in number, and 
decided upon every thing which related to the deckration 
of war or making of peace. All the ceremonies of doing 
thefe have been given in detail by Varro, Livy, Diony- 
fins, &c. 

Every thing preceding the declaration of war was con- 
ducted in the moil formal manner. The hetuld firfl went 
to demand compenfation for injury received^ this was re-* 
peated at the interval of ten days; finally, war was jle<» 
clared with the circumdances mentioned in this chapter. 

The form of the oath, and ifideed every thin^ which this 
chapter involves, will be found by the more curious reader 
amply difcuiled by Lipfiut dc Militia Romana. 

5 jtvdm 
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javelin into their territories, and made ufe of 
thcfe words : " Becaufe the Hcrmundulan peo- 
ple, and the men of that people, haV'e waged war 
againft the Roman people, and thereby given 
caule of offence, and becaufe the Roman peo- 
ple have commanded war to be declared againfl: 
the Hermunduli and the men of that nation, 
therefore I pronounce and wage war upon the 
Hermunduli and the men of that people." 

And in the 5th book of the fame Cincius is 
this paflage : " When formerly a levy was made, 
and troops were enrolled, the military tribune 
adminiftered to them an oath in this form: * In 
the magiftracy of Cdus Ljelius, the fon of Caius 
the conful, and Lucius Cornelius, the fon of Fub- 
lius the conful, in the army and ten miles round 
it, you ihall, neither alone nor with confederates, 
commit theft, nor take away, upon any occa- 
fion, any thing of more value than a filvcr coin. 
Beyond this, if any Ipcar, fpcar-ftaff, wooden 
utenfil, provender, bladder, purff, torch, what- 
ever you may have found or carried aw.iy, nut 
being your own, of more valui; tiian a filver 
coin, you fliall bring it to Caius i,a;lius, the Ion 
of Caius the conful, or to I-uclus Cornelius, the 
fon of Publius the conful, or to whom he fliall 
appoint; or you fliall make known, within three 
days following, what you have found, or imprO' 
pcrly taken away, or you (had reftorc it 
to the perfon you luppofe to be its riglit owner. 

Vol. III. P -Jiat 
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that you fliew yourfelf difpofcd to do ju& 
ticc." 

When the foldiers were enrolled, days were 
fixed for their appearance, at which time, 
when called upon by the conful, they anfwered. 
The oadi which bound them to appear was 
drawn up with diefe exceptions ; namely : ^* If 
any of the following reafons occurred, a dome- 
ftic funeral, a tendiday fcaft', or any calendar 
celebration, which could not be obferved unlefs 
he was prefent, an infe£tious difeafe, or an omen 
which he could not pafs by without ablution, or 
an anniverfary facrifice, which could not proceed 
unlefs he were there on that day, or a lawfuit 
with an adverfary, and a day appointed j if any 
of thefe caufes occur, the prevention is legale but 
on the day after fuch hindrance, he (hall repair 
to that diftriifl, village, or town, which has been 
appointed.'* In the fame book alfo is this paf- 
fage : ** He who was abfent without legal excufe 

* TfHth /fy/r^.]— The fcrix or holydays among the 
Romans were either public or private. The feriae denicalcs 
were among the latter, and were inftitutcd by way of purify- 
ing a family from the contamination of a dead body. 

Faneral feafts in honour of the dead were common in 
all oriental countries. See Jeremiah, xvi. 6» 7. and 
Harman's Obfcrvations on PaiTages of Scripture. The objedl 
and cfFedk of both ferix were alike, to confolc the furvivors. 
3cc alfo Ezekiel, xxiv. 17. where we learn, that the friends 
of the dcccafed fcnt provifions for thefe funeral feafts to 
the houfe. 
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was termed mfrequens ♦/*' In the fixth book we 
find, ** The knights ranks were called the wings 
of the army, becaufe they were placed on the 
right and left of the legions, like wings upon 
the bodies of birds. In a legion there are fixty 
centurions, thirty ftandard- bearers, and ten co- 
horts." 

♦ /;5^^far«/.]— It 13 not cafy to explain the precifdl^iean- 
ing of this term. In the foorth book of the Stratagenis of 
Frontinos this pafTage occurs : ^0 

Cum a Liguribus in proelio Q^ PoHtius cof. interle£lus 
cflet, decrevit fenatns mi ea legio in cujus acic conful erat 
occifus, tota infreqmeus referretur flipendiiun ei annuum noa 
ilaretur^ seraque refcinderentur. 

Again« in Plautus^ we ^zui dBfnqiuns thus ufcd: 

Qiiin ubi nihil det pro infrequente eum mittas milici» 
domum. 

But when 
His parfe is clofed^ difinifs him from her fervice 
Like a deferter. 

This is the interpretation of Plautus, and is the mofl pro- 
bable interpretation of the word. 

For the remainder of this chapter, the reader will do well 
CO confult Lipfius, whith again will receive farther illuflra- 
cion, to be found in the Military Antiquities of Britain, by 
General Roy> publiihcd by the Society of Antiquaries. 
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Chap. V. 

Meaning and form of the word veflibiriura. 

WE iiave many words in common u'e, of 
whofe proper and exa(2l fignificacion wc 
arc yet igno-.inti but, following the common 
acceptation wichoiic examining iu, wc rather ^«» 
to fay wiiat we mean, t!un r.-ally do fiy it. As 
'Uejlihultim is a word peipetuilly occurring in con- 
verfatlon, bijt by no means uifficicnily uiKiciuv^od 
by thofe who ufe it without rck-rvc. I 'nave ob- 
ferved that fone, even learned men, thought rhe 
liep/liiluri was the ti:^ p.irt of the houfe, whidi 
is c n;n"!')nly clled atrumy (tiie >Jiall). Caeci- 
lius G il's in JiLs b ok upon the meaning of 
worr^ ufcd i/j iie civil law, Gy^s, ** that the vef- 
iibule is n t e.u.cr in the houfe nor a part of the 
houfe, b^::: is a vacant fp Cv* before the gate of 
the houle, through which there is an open way 
end accef>> to the houfe, while on the iij=;ht and 
lefc, betw cen the gate and the houfe, which are 
united, to this way a fpace is left, and the gate 
itil-.f is divided from this wi;y by an area'." 

' j^rea 1— A Cmi'ar definition of the vcftibulum is given 
by Macrobiui,— Vcfli!)ulun» areara did quz a via domunr 
clividit. The French have a peculiar mode of expreffing a 
hoc ■ ''ch has what*, here rcprefentcd as an area or v^tfti- 
tulc before it; ihey call it ci>trc cour ctjardin. 

The 
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The nieaninp of this word has caufed much dif- 
pure; and all the obfervaricns upon it th: t I have 
read have been awkwaid and abfurd; but I re- 
member Sulpitius ApoUinaris, a nnan of e'e^?nc 
accomplifhments, fpoke thus of it: " The par- 
ticle V€y like foine others,, ha^ fbiTK timei an in- 
tenfive and fometimes ti privative po^ver; tor in 
vetus and vehemenSy the 6nc is cvrr pounded o^va 
and ataSi and part of it is loft, the other is de- 
rived from vi mentis. But the word vefcuth*^ 
which is formed by compounding the particle lie 
and efca^ receives the power of each oppofite in- 
terpretation. Lucretius ufes vefcumjalem in ex- 
prefling an inclination to eat, Lucilius ufes vif^ 
cum in fpcaking of faftidioufnefs in eating. For- 
merly, they who built large houfes left a fpace' 
before the gate that there might be a vacancy 
between the road and the houfe. Perfons who 
came to wait upon the mafter of the hoiife flop^ 



• yf^um,'\'*^on(n\t Serviuis on the third Georgic, v. 175.' 

Nee vefcas falicom frondes^ 

Serviiw interprets vefcas by ficcas. Our Nf artyn calls the 
vefcas frondes, tender leaves. Servuis quotes thv line from 
Afrtmius— 

At pner eft v^fcus* imbecUlus virlbus. 

Whete vefcas means thin or lean, fo that the commentators 
are at variance about this word* fome making it eatable, 
•thers the contrary. 
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pcd here before they were admictcd, and thm 
neither (VcxkI in the ftrcet nor were afhialty in 
the houfe. Thus, from this pompous waiting- 
place ', this (JiabuIat'tB) room to Hand in, they 
were called veftiiula, great fpaces, as I faid be- 
fore, left before the doors of the houfe for per- 
fons to wait in before they were admitted. Wc 
mufl: remember that this word is not always 
cfcd by the ancients in its original fignification, 
but in a fecondary one, which is not however far 
removed from the proper meaning, as in the 
fixth book of Virgil— 

y eftibutum ante ipfum, primiique in faucibus Orci, 
Luftus & ultncis pofuere cubilia curae. 

Here he does not call the vejlibule the firft part of 
the infernal halMtatron, although it might be 

* jraiting //tff#.]— Among the flavcs who filled the palaces 
of the great and opulent men at Rome were fome called 
fcrvi ojjicioji'y thefe, according to Pignorius de Servis^ 
always waited for orders and employment in the veflibule. 
This cuftom of waiting to falute the great is mentioned by 
moft of the ancient writers, but particalarly by Juvenal— 

Tota falutatrix jam turba pcregerit urbcm, &c. 

Again, the faine aatKor— - 

Omnia Romac, 
Cum pretio, quid das ut Coflum aliquando falutes. 

Seneca laughs at this Hattcring crowd and contemptible cuf- 
tom; his words are, *Mn pcdorc amicus non in auio qux- 
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thought to be fo called. But he defcribes two 
places before the gates of Orcus, the 'qejiibule and 
the (fauces) jaws, of which the veftihule he 
defcribes as fltuated before the habitation itfelf^ 
before the ^^^^/r^/rVz of Orcus ; but the jaws he 
calls a narrow paffage, through which tht vejii^ 
tuk is approached. 
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Chap, VI. 

7be viffims called bidentes ; ivby Jo named. — Opt- 
nkm of Publius Nigidius and Julius Higinus on 

thisJidjeU. 

IN our way from Greece, we touched in our 
veflel at Brundufiuni \ There a lefturer in 
the Latin language, from Rome, exhibited him- 
fclf in public, having been font for by the Brun- 
dufians for this purpofc. For the fake of amufe- 
ment I attended this man, for my mind was 
weary and languid from the rolling of the fea. He 
was reading, in a barbarous and ignorant manner, 
the feventh book of Virgil, which contains this 
line: 

" Centum lanigeras mactabat ri:e lidintes.'* 

He defired any perfbn to afk him v;hat queftion 
he thought pro^^er. Surprized a: rlic confidence 
of tliis illiterate man, I fiicl, '^ Tell as, Sir, wlut 
is nitjant by h:dcntcsV' ** BiderAcs^' replied he, 
** means fli<;cp, and they arc termed Lznigcrx^ 
(woolly) to denote more fully that they arc flieep." 
" Now," faid I, " we Ihdl fee whether flieep 

■ JPr.vAv//^tfOT.]— -Whoever returned from Greece, or any 
piirt of Afia, to Rome, neccfl*arily put in at Brunduiium. 
Zqc Strabo, book 6. who d-jlcriber. the diflanccs and places 
from ihc coaft to Rome. Brandofium is now called lirun- 

alone. 
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alone, as you fay, are called bidentes^ and whe- 
ther Pomponius, the poet of Atella, was wander- 
ing among the barbarians of Tranfalpine Gaul^ 
when he wrote— 

Mars tibi voveo faflurum. 

Si unquam rcdierit, bidenti verrc. 

To Mars, when his return (hall glad thefc eyo;, 
A boar of two years old I'll facrificc. 

But I wifh to know what you fuppofe to be 
the derivation * of this word.** He then, whlv- 
out any delay, but with a good deal of aflurancc, 
faid, that fheep were called bidentesy becaufe they 
had t3ut two teeth. *^ Where in the world, I 
beg," faid 1, ^* have you feen a fheep which, by 
nature, has only two teeth ? Behold a prodigy! 
we muft perform the ceremony of ablution,*** 
Angry then with me, and difconcerted, ^ Pro- 
pofc,*' fays he, " fuch queftions as are proper t» 
put to a grammarian, for (hepherds converfe upom 

•* />/r^'<t'«//>».]— See Macrobius, Satumal. vi. 9. andlSer- 
vius, at the fourth iEneid, line 57. 

Bidens is alfo ufci for ap agricultural inftrumeat. So; 
Gtorgic 2. ver. 354. 

Seminibus pofitis fupcreft dcduccre terrani, 
Sxpius ad capita et duj-os jadtare bidentes. 

This Marlyn explains to be the inflrument with two'hodkfil 
iron teeth, wjiich our farmers call a drag. 

In Grutcr'j Infcriptions it is worth while to remark^ that 
the cxpitSioa of facerdotes bidentales occurs* 

tfat 
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the teeth of fheep," I laughed at the blockhead's 
humour, and left him. But Publius Nigidius, irt 
his book upon Entrails, fays, that not only iheep, 
but all viftims of two years old, were called 
iidenfes; but he has not explained why. But 
what I before fuppofed, I find confirmed in fome 
records treating of the pontifical office, that they . 
were at firft called Hdemtes, from bienneSy with the 
infertion of a letter j then, by ufe, the word 
became corrupted, and from bidennes was made 
hidentesy becaufe that appeared of more eafy pro- 
nunciation. But Julius Higinus, who appears to 
have been well acquainted with the pontifical 
office, in his fourth book upon Virgil affirms, 
that thofe viftims were called bidentes which by 
their age had two prominent teeth. Thefe are 
his words: " The viftim called bidens fhould 
have eight teeth, and two of thefe more promi- 
nent than the reft, by which it is plain that they 
are proceeding from youth to maturity." Whether 
this opinion of Higinus be true or not, is to be 
determined, not by arguments, but by ocular de- 
monftration. 
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Chap. VIP. 

« 

Laberius has licentioujly itUroduced many wctds j be 
has alfo ufed marry y the latinity of which tsjufpi^ 
cious. 

LABERIUS, in his Mimes, has ufed too 
much licence in inventing words j for he 
ufes mendicimonium and macbimonium^ adulterio^ 
ncm and adulteritatem for adulteriumy and depu- 
dicavit hv ftupravity and abluvium for diluvium i 
and, in his Cophinus he has written manuatus ejl 
for furatus eft ; and in his Fuller he calls a 
i^vtimanuarius. " Manuariy pudorem perdidifti — " 
** Thief, thou haft loft thy fliame." Many words 
of this fort he invents, and fometimes ufes obfo* 
lete words, or thofe which are only fpoken by 
the loweft dregs of the people j as in his Spin- 
ners: " Toilet bona fide vos Orcus nudas in 

' Little can be faid in way of comment on this chapter, 
which can poffibly entertain the Engliih reader. 3arthiu5 
has vindicated Laberius, p. 1269 of his Adverfaria; fo has 
Tarnebus, and fo has Rutgerfius ; this latter fays, that 
Gellius has calumniated Laberius in calling him the inventor 
of the word Cocio ; he only borrowed it.. 

The term Cocio occurs twice in Plautus ; once in the Afi- 
nanin, and once in the Miles. 

Thefc MimsB are mentioned by Stephens, and their frag- 
ments colleded. See article Laberius, in the Fragment! Poe- 
tarum Veterum. It is probable that which is here printed 
aecyomantia fhoold be necroxnantia. 

Cato- 
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Catonium j** and he has the exprcffions ilutriarc 
Untea^ 6? labandria^ fpcaking of things fent to 
the walh^ and he fays *^ collicior in fuUonicamy^ 
and quid pr operas quid pr^ecurris Caldonia? and 
in his Rope-maker, he has *^ calaburriunculosy^ 
which we ufually call cataBurriones i ancf in 
his Compitales, malas he terms nudaxasi and 
in his Cacomemnon> are thefe lines--^ 

Hie eft ille gurdus quern egcf. 
Me abhinc duos mcnfes ex Africa 
Venientem, exccpiffe tibi narravi. 

This is that fool who fome two months ago 
Received me, as I told you, when I came 
From Africa, 

In his Mime called Natal, he ufes the word 
" obban!'* camdliam piilatium tf capitiumi as " /«- 
duis capitium tunica pittaciutn.^* Moreover, in his 
Anna Perenna, he has gubernium for gubernatsjty 
(a ^\\o{)^ planum {or JycophantCy ; a :ycophant), and 
ncuium for pumilioy (a dwarf) ; however, Marcus 
Cicero vfcs planum {orfycophantd^ in his Defence 
of Cluentius. In hi^ Mime, called Saturnalia, he 
czllsfarcimeny boluium, and ufes bominem levenam for 
Uvsm I and, in his Nccromantia,|ie ufes frequently 
cc£fio for the old word arulator. Thefe are La- 
berius's words: " Duas uxores, hoc hercle plus 
negotii eft (inqult Cocio fcx adiles viderat); 

but 
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but in his Alexandrea he has ufed a Greek -word 
in its vulgar fcnfc appofitcly and properly, namely, 
mplajirum*^ neutrally, in the following paflfagc— 

Quid eft jusjurandum ? pmplaftrum a^ris alienL 

• j^OT/Aj/^rwrn.]— Snlmafius «fligns thefc vcrfes to Lociliiuf 
their meaning is. What is a;i oi|th ? Wh^» a way to get 
ou^ of debt; 
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Catonium;** and he has the cxprcffions elutriare 
Untea^ & labandria^ (peaking of things fent to 
the waih, and he fays '^ coUicior in fuUonicamr 
and quid prefer as quid pr^ecurris Caldonia? and 
in his Rope-maker, he has *^ calaburriunculosy^ 
which we ufually call calahurriones \ ancf in 
his Compitales, malas he terms nuilaxas', and 
in his Cacomemnon, are thefe lines--^ 

Hic eft illc gurdus quern egcf. 
Me abhinc duos mcnfes ex AfricI 
Venientem> excepifle tibi narravi. 

This is that fool who fbme two months ago 
Received me, as I told you, when I came 
From Africa. 

In his Mime called Natal, he ufes the word 
" obban!'* camdliam piSatium tf capitium^ as " w- 
duis capitium tunica piUaciumJ' Moreover, in his 
Anna Perenna, he has gubernium for gubernatajr^ 
(a pilot), planum {or JfcophantCy ; a lycophant), and 
ncuium for pumilioy (a dwarf) ; however, Marcus 
Cicero vScs planum iox Jycophantd^ in his Defence 
of Cluentius. In hi:> Mime, called Saturnalia, he 
czlls farcimen, botulum, and ufes bominem kvenam for 
Uvem I and, in his Nccromantia, jieufes frequently 
ccSfio for the old word arulator. Thefe are La- 
berlus's words: " Duas uxores, hoc hercle plus 
negotii eft (inqult Cocio fcx a:diles viderat); 

but 
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Marcus Varro fomctimcs cMsprofata, and fomc- 
cimes proloquia. I inquired diligently for the 
commentary of Lselius (a learned man, and the 
inftrudbor of Varro) upon thcfe p-oloquia. Hav- 
ing met with this book in the library of the 
Temple of Peace, I perufed it, but found notliing 
which gave me any inftruftion or information. 
Laclius fcems to have compofcd this book rather 
to help his own mem.ory, than to inftruft others. 
I returned therefore from neceflity to my Greek, 
where I found an axiom defined in thefe words, 
" a propoficion perfcd and fclf-evident." I fate 
down to tranflate this, becaufe it was exprcfTed 
in new and abftrufc terms, which my ears, 
from want of ufe, could no: endure. But Marcus 
Varro, in his twenty-fourth book upon the Latin 
language, addrefled to Cicero, thus clearly defines 
it : "A proloquium is a fentence in which no- 
thing is deficient." But its meaning will be more 
clearly fhewn by an example ; a7i axiom there- 
fore, or afrGloquium^ is of this kind : " Hannibal 

O puenles ineptias. In hoc fupcrcilia fubJuximus ? in hoc 
barbam deiciJinius ; iioc cil quoi c/illcs doccmu^ cc pal- 
lidi. 

Seneca, however, in another place, fecms rather to be 
afraid of the alluring and fafcinating power of thcfe pur- 
fuics. 

Hoc liabent fophifmata in fc pciTimum, dulccdincm quan- 
damfui fjciiint, cc aniinum i'pccic iubcilicaii) in duflum tcncnc 
ft remoranlur. 

was 
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was a Carthaginian. Scipio dcftroyc J Xumantisr. 
Milo was convicted of murder. Picriibre is nei- 
ther a g3od nor an evil." And whatever is (b 
(poken, as a full and perfect fcnrence, fo that it 
muft neccflariJy be eirhcr pofirively true or falfe, 
this by logicians is called axiom ; that is, a pro- 
pofition containing a perfc'cc t/uth cr falfehood. 
This was called, as I f«\id before, by Marcus 
\2rT0, frclcqu'rumy bu: by Marcus Cicero /vw;««- 
tiatum^ vvhich term he fiid he only ulcd, till he 
fliould be able to find a better. 

But what the Greeks call <rvvr,wjcxaoy a^iw^a, a 
connefted axiom, fomc of our writers zd^^junEfum^ 
others ccrmxiim. This connecled axiom is as fol- 
lows: "IfPlatowalks, Plato is moved. Ifitbeday, 
the fun is upon die earth." So likewifc what they 
call cMfMTrsTXiyiAtuo? (involved) we c^U cctijunc- 
lum cr copulatunty and is of this kind : " Publius 
Scipio, the fen of Pauius, was twice conful ; he 
triumphed, and difcharged the office of ccnibr, 
and in his ccnforfliip was the colleague of Lucius 
Mumniius." But in every infl:;:nce of this in- 
volved axiom, if there be one fjfcliood, although 
the reft be true, the wliole is pronounced falfe. 
For if to all dicfc truths which I h.ave l^n^kcn of 
Scipio, I fliould add, that " he ccnqucjcd Han^ 
nibal in Africa," whicli is fa!fe, all thefe things 
which are united with it, on account of this one 
falfehood, will be deemi-d falfe, bccaufe they arc 

faicl 
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&id at the iame iime« There is ilfb ah axiom 
which the Greeks call Ai^rvy^My^ dHlihiced^ we 
dhjunShm ; it is of diis kirid : '' Pleaiuie is 
either evil or good^ or it is neither good nor evil^** 
but all things which are thus feparated (faouli 
be contrary to each other. Thefe oppofitts t)^ 
Greeks call «mxfi/i4iya9 and they are adverie td 
each other. Of things thus feparated^ one Ihould 
be true^ the others h\k. But if it happens diaf 
of thefe things nothing is true, or all be true^ or 
more than one be true, or if thoft which are fct 
parated do not oppoie, or they which oppofe ar^ 
not properly contrary, then this is a &lle fepara^ 
tion, and is called vx^xi^il^fMyiAiyy^ as in the 
following propofition things oppofed are not 
contrary : *' either you run, or walk, or Hand 
(bU;*' for though thefe things arc adverfe to 
each other, yet whea oppofed they arc not . re- 
pugnant i for not to walk, nor run, nor (land 
ftiD, are not contrary to each other. Thofc things 
are called contraries which cannot at the fame 
time be truei but you may at one time be {a 
circumftaoced as neither to walk, nor ftand ftiU^ 
por run. But it will be enough to have giveni 
this litde taile of logic. I have only to add, and 
to urge by way of advice, that although the Ihidy 
and attention to this fcience in its rudiments may 
prove dull» difguftin^ and ufeleisj yet a^ foon a« 
Vol, m. Q^ you 
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ydu have made a little progrefs, its advantage 
will fq imprcfs your mind^ that an infatiable fondr 
nefi for it will fiiccccd, tq wjiich, unlefs you 
6x fome limits, there will be no fmall danger 
left, among the mazes and mf^anders of logic^ 
you fhoiild grow old, as among the rocks of tb^ 
Syrens. 



pHAfM 
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Chap. IX. 

Sigfifficati&n of the term^ which frequently occurs in 
the old booksy fuique deque. 

OUS^UE deque ^ fero, or fu/que deque habeo, 
(for both thefe phrafes are ufed) is an cx- 
preflion to be found in the convcrfation of the 
learned in poetry, and frequendy in the epiftles 
of the ancients. But you will more readily find 
perfons who u(e this phrafe, than thofe who un- 
derlland it. Thus, many of us, who have found 
a few abftrufe words, are in a hurry rather t6 
apply them, than to learn their true meaning. 
Sufque deque ferre means to be of an unmoved 
mind^ and to pay litde attention to any thing 
that happens; fometimes it means to neglefk 
and defpife, and has nearly the fame power as 
aJift^offiy, to be mdifierent. Thus Laberius in 
his Compitales : 

* Sitfqtu yr^ir#.]-*We have a common phrafe m Englini 
which exa6Uy explains thefe words : we fay the aps and 
downs of fortune or of life. It has now ceafed to be confi* 
dered as elegant and corrcfi ; but our older writers ufed it 
without fcruple. 

Vol. IIL Qjx Nunc 
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Nunc tu lentus es, nunc tu fufqiie deque fers^ 
Materfamilias tua in lefto adverlb * feder. 
Servos fcxtantis verbis nefariis utitur. 

Marcus Varro, in his Sifenna, or Tracl on Hif- 
tory, ufes, quod fi non horum omnium fimilia 
cflent principia ac poftprincipia ^ Jujque deque 
cffct. Lucilius in his third Satire too : 

Vcrum hie hxAusfufque omnia deque fiicrunt, 
Sufque & deque fucre, inquam, omnia ludus 

jocufquc, 
lUud opus durum ut fctinum arcefiimus finem. 

AjyiA»T«i montes, ^tn« omnes aJperl Athones. 

^ Le^lc adver/o.l-^This has alluHon to a peculiar cuftom, 
which is fuffici^ntly explained in Gefncr's Thefaurus- The 
leclus advcrfus was the genial or nuptial ccucli^ and was 
ercfted advcrfum janua:, in the atrium, oppofitc to the janoa 
or principal gate. Here the miftrcfs of the ^unily fate at 
work with her maids. See an elegant introdudion of this 
circumflance in Propertius, from Cornelia* the wife of Lc- 
pidusj who is thusfuppofcd to adurefs her children: 

Seu tamen adverfum mutarit janua ledum 
Scderit ct nollro cauta noverca toro, &c. 

• Poflfrittcipia.'l'^Thh is a word of fomcwhat UHCommoB 
occurrence ; wc find ii however in Plantus : 

Atque cdepol firme ut quifque rem accural fuainy 
Sic ci procedunt pollprincipia dcnique. 

SceTcrentius Varro, with Scaliger's notes. The word pcft" ' 
frincijiia again occurs in the 1 8ch chapter of this book. 

Chap. 
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Chap. X; 

n^o tbofe are^ called prbletarii and capiti cenfi. 
Meaning of the word afliduus in the twelve 
tables i tutib its formation^. 

ONE day, when, there was a tcflatiori of bu- 
finefs in the forum at kome, and a jovial 
firftival was celebratettj b an aflembly where 

many 

if fynonymous with mean, volgar, &c. * 
See the Miles GlorioJTus, a^ iii. i. v. 157. 

Qttin ta iftanc brtitiotiem hinC veterem atqae ftntiqaam 

amovei, 
J^zmfroUtari^firmom nanc qoidism holpet otere; 

Which Thotnton thtis renders : 

Away now with fuch aiitiqaated ftuC 
The ordinary cant of common folks. 

The froUtdrii fsT cifitt anfi Were ranked together in the 
fixth clafi of Roman citizens, is they were divided by 
Servini Tnlliuf. See Heineccios, p. isi.^-^-See alft> on 
this fubjeift Dionyfins Halicamailenfis, from whoin it ap* 
peare' that the froharii were donfidered as of no farther 
Mlity to the ftale than by fapplying it with (children; 
ittd the «i^# €i9fi» qui pmter caput et nomen nihil ad* 
inodam in cenfa profiterentnr. We find the words caput 
ted captaofed in an infinite variety of figaificadont. Thss 

Qw3 wc 
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many of us happened to meet^ the third book 
of Ennius's Annals was read^ in which are thcfe 
Jines — 

" Proletarius publicitus fcutifque ferroque 
" Omatur, ferro muros urbemque forumque 
'* Excubiis curant." 

Immediately a debate b€||;an upon the meaning 
of the word proletartus. I then addrefling my- 
felf to a frieAd of mine in the company well 
verfed in law matters, requefted that he would 
explain the word^ to us. He anfwered^ that he 
was a lawyer, and not a grammarian ; " therefore/* 
faid I, " you ought the rather to explain it, being, 
as you fay, a lawyer i for Ennius took this word 
from your Twelve Tables, where, if I rightly 
remember, thefe words occur: * Afliduo vindex 
afliduus efto. Proletario cui quivis volet vindex 
efto/ Do not now fuppofe that we arc reading 
one of Quintus Ennius's Annals, but the Twelve 
Tables, and explain to us what is the meaning of 
civis proletartus J' "I (faid he) might be expefted 
to interpret this if I had learned the laws of 
the Fauni and aboriginal poffeffors of the land ; 
but fince fuch words as froUiarii, adfidui^ and 

• 

we have libtra capita. The legal phrafe, as applied to 
(laves was, tos caput nou habere, that is, they were nonen- 
tities. Thefe terms alfo are both ufed by Amobiavadver* 
fus gentes :«*-deiinite.hoiDinein proietarims cum fit claffiels, et 
capiu cum oenfeatoTy adfcribere ordinibus piimis. 

fntates. 
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fenatis^ fell into difufe^ and when fureties, under 
iuredes, fines of twenty-pence, laws of retaliation, 
and trials for theft condu6ted cum lance & licio, 
have been aboliftied, and the whole ancient 
fcheme of the Twelve Tables, except that part of 
it relatirig to the fuits of the centumvirs, has, by 
the -^butiani lav^ *, been done away, it is necef- 
fary for me to' apply myfelf to the ftudy of fuch 
laws and words as are now in ufe/' It happened 
at this moment that we faw Julius Paulus palling 

• JEhuimt te<?.]— We knof<¥ nothing of this law, or of 
the perfon who introduced it. There is, indeed, the dif- 
poted fragment of a monument, on which Lucius iBbutius 
is called a tribune of the people, and commended for abo- 
Kfhing thofe law^ of the Twelve Tables which were ufelefs 
to the ftate, and injurious to individuals. The word afftdmusp 
which occurs in this chapter, may be better explained by, 
one who could pay money, qui afles dare poflit.— ^Thus 
^lauttts afes it in the Amphitryon : 

Nodtefque diefque a/^duo fatis fuperque eil. 
Quod h&o aut dido adefl opus, quietus ne iis. 

Thornton has riot happily rendered this paiTage.— -He &ys» 

This is the hardihip of a great man's fervice^ 
Wherefore his fervant leads a plaguy life on't ; 
By day,Lby night, there's work enough, and more^ 
That will not let him refL 

OtaffidiuUi Feftus gives a different fignification. 

Adfiduus didtur qui in ea re quam frequenter agit quafi 
confedifle videatur. But he alfo adds the interpretation given 
above. He mentions, moreover, a third meaning, qui fump^ 
tu proprio militabat* 

CL4 byi 
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b7> the mod: karned poet in my menKMy. We 
fajutoj him, and begged him to explain to w t}ic 
ineaning and derivation of that word : " They^*' 
iaid he> '* who Were of the loweft and pooreft 
jtank among the Roman people, and wero 
fU)t eftimated to be wordi more than fifteen 
hundred pieces of brajisi were called prokeam ; • 
theyi howevcrj who were rated at nothing, or 
a very trifling eftimate, were laid to be capita 
€i9ifii 3i4 the lowcft of all rates was three hun* 
dred and (eventy-five pieces: but as goods 
and money appeared as a (ore of hoftage and 
pledge to the republic, and was as it were a bond 
and iecurity for their patriotifin, fb none of the 
proUtaru^ ox ci^te imfi^ were enrolled as foldiers,, 
unlefs m fofme extraordinary tumult, becaufe 
dieir domeftic ties were (light, or none at all. 
But the proktarii Were Ibmewhat higher, both in 
rank and name, than the capite cenfii for in 
the troublefome times of the republic they were 
levied ihdifcriminately, becauie there was a fear- 
cfty of rccnrits, and arms were provided for them 
at. the public coft; and thefe forces were not 
called capite cenji^ but by the more aufpicious name 
of proletarian, froni their duty, and office (prolis 
ederuU) of providing children; becaufc, though 
they could not affift the ftate much in money, yec 
they could fupply it with abundance of children. 
Caius Marius, as fome fay, in the Cimbrian war, 
and in very perilous times, or rather, according; 
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to SallulV, in the Jugutthine war, Hrft enrolled 
the capite ceijfi as foldiers, a thing unheard of be- 
fore. jfdfiJuus (a furety) ufcd in the Twelve 
Tables for a rich man, and one ready to contri- 
bute money when the exigencies of the ftate de- 
manded it, or from his readinefs to perform any 
duty incident to his ftadon. Sallutt's words, in his 
hiftory of the''Jugimhine war, concerning Caius 
Marius, and the ct^te cenfij are theie : * he then 
began to cnlift foldiers, not after the manner of 
his anceftors, nor with any regard to their ranks ; 
but all who were wilting, and chiefly the capite 
ta^.' Some thought this was done through the 
icarcity. of proper men, and others to anfwer the 
conful's ambidous views ; becaufe he was highly 
honoured and applauded by that clafs of people, 
and becaufe to one m fearch of power the moft 
UHJigeQt perfon \^ the moft convenient." 



C«AP. 
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XL 



Story J from Herodotus j tfthe deftrufOon of the Pfylli^ 
who lived in the dejerts ofJfrica \ 

TH E race of the Marfi in Italy is laid to 
have fprung from Marfus, the fon of Circe, 
To the men of this race, whofe families were 
not yet ftairted by the mixture of any foreign al- 
liance, it was given, by a certain hereditary power, 
to become fubduers of noxious ferpents, and to 
perform wonderful cures by incantadons and 
herbs. This fame power ;ive fee certain perfons 
called PJylli poffefs -, for an account of whofe 
name and origin, having fcarched old books, I 

' I have endeavoured to illuihate the pafTage and cir» 
eumflance which is here quoted concerning the PJjfllh in my 
tranflation of Herodotus, vol. ii. page 33z. to this place I 
beg leave to refer the reader ; I add, however, two pailages 
which I omitted in that work. See Virgil, ^n. vii. 758, 
where the Marfi are tlius mentioned— - 

Neque enim juvare in vulnera cautus, 
Somniferi et Marfis qusiitae montibus herbae. 

See alfb Silius Italicus, 1. viii. 496. 

At Marfica pubes 
£t bellare manu et chelydris cantare foporem, 
Vipereumque herbis hebetare et carmine dentem/ 

-4. at 
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at laft found in the fourth book of Herodotus 
this ftory of the PjyiH ; that they inhabited that 
part of Afiica which borders upon the Nafa- 
mones; that at a certain time the fouth wind 
blew upon their territories with great violence 
and for a longtime; by this wind their waters 
were dried up, and the Pfylli, deprived of their 
fupply, grievoufly refented the injurious treat- 
ment, and it was decreed that they ihould pro^ 
ceed to attack the wind with arms, and to de* 
mand reparation, as from an enemy, by the forms 
of war. The wind, when they marched out, 
met them with a vehement blaft, and over- 
whelmed their whole force, and all their arms, 
beneath heaps and mountains of fand. By this 
incic^ent the PJylli perilhed to a man, and the 
Nafarponcs took pofleflion of their country. 



Chap. 
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C H A f. XII. 

Of tbofe words fvbkb Cloatius Verrius; fropirly §r 
other wifiy btu derived from tbt Greek. 

CLOATIUS ViERRIUS \ in his booka on 
words taken fixmi the Greek, has niade fbme 
cbfervations which are curious and ingenious^- 
and others fboUfti and trifling. He faysj the word 
errare (to wander) is from i^^M^ and produced 

ifOni Homerj ip^ * ix r^vm tawe^, f^fyx^rrf ^uo¥rtiw. 

He likewife derives balludnari^ {to blunder) 
from aXufiv, whence he fays comes the word 
elucum, the letter a bemg changed into e^ defcrip* 
tive of that fluggiihnefs and ftupidity of mind 
which is ufual with blundering people; Fafci^ 
niim (a charm) he derives from Cao-xi^vov^ and 
fafcinare (to fafcinate) from Cavxctmiv. All this 
is ingenious and well enough. But in his fourth 

' Cloatius Ferrius.l^^By fome this grammarian is called 
Cloatius Vcrus* 

* HaIIucinari.]'^ee, concemiitg thin word, Salmafiuf ad 
Solinum, p. i279.-^Thi8 critic derives hallucinari froin tht 
Greek word aXvun. Pfellus de antiqais Medicixue Vocabulis> 
•■^aXt/xi} ri fxtT titXt;^ii^( airopia. Erotiantts in Lexico*-— aXv«« 
mtrofnt fAita x*^F^^» ^^^ alucinari Latinum> ita enim hoe 
verbum fcribunt omnes libri veteres* &c. 

X book 
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book he fays, ^^fcmerator (an iifurer) is quafi ^ai- 

iftpccruff from ^ctiyi(r9»i fvi tp ^(fnvrortfoVi becaufe 

this kind of men pretend to be compaffionate 
and accommodating to .poor people who wane 
money." This remark, Jie fays, was made by 
Hypficrates' 9. grammarian, who has written 
fome noble treatifes upon words taken from the 
Greek. But if Cloatius himfelf, or any other 
blockheads made this remark, nothing can be 
more ftupid, for fimeratar^ as Marcus Varro has 
explained it in his book on the Larin language^ 
comes from famus (intereft), famus fix>m fcFtus 
(the womb) as if from a cercsun womb of money, 
which produces and i^creafes 1 and therefore he 
lays that Marcus Cato, and others of that ag^ 
ufed to pronounce fomerafor without an a, like 
foetus and facufuStas. 

* Byf^ratij.] — ^This perfen is not to be confomided 
with an hiAorian of the Ame name, who is quoted bf 
X'Uciaiu 
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Chap. XIII. 

Meaning of tnunicipcs. Of municipium, and wber^'* 
in it differs from colonia. Power and formation 
of this word. fVbat the emperor Adrian Jaid in 
thejenate concerning the municipes '. 

TH E words municipes and municipia are very 
ealily and very commonly applied^ and 
you never meet with a man who ufes tbem, but 
he fuppofes that he ckarly knows their meaning. 

But, 

• Gibbon on the fubjed of this chapter has the following 
paflkge : ** The municipal cities infenfibly eqaalled the 
I9uik and fplendor of the colonies^ and in the reign of Ha- 
drian it was difputed which was the preferable condition, 
of thofe focieties which had ifl'ued from, or thofe which had 
been received into, the bofom of Rome." 

The hiftorian then, referring to this chapter of Gellius, 
adds in a note : 

*' The emperor Hadrian exprefled his furprize that the 
cities of Utica, Cades, and Italica, which already enjoyed 
the rights of municipia, fhould folicit the title of colonies ; 
their example however became fafhionable, and the empire 
was filled with honorary colonies." 

The whole fubjcd of thefe municipia, coloxi/t, &c. is dif- 
ctifled at length by Heineccius ; from him we learn, that 
at firft the municipia were confined within the limits of Italy, 

afterward^ 
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jBut^ in truth, one thing is meant and another ex- 
prefled ; for who is there that, coming from 
^y Roman colqny, does hot call himfelf a muni^ 
fepSy and his countrymen municipes^ which is very 
fyc froni reafon and the truth. So we are in the 
fame panner ignorant of what and how great a 
di0erencis thpr? is between municipia and colmia ; 
^nd we are 9pt to flippofe, that colonies are more 
privileged thai) municipal towns, Upon the 
prrors of this confiifed notion the divine Ha- 
drian has defcanted very jud jcioufly in his oration 
(oncemmg the Italicenfes, among whom he was 
l>orQ, Speaking before the fenate, he faid, he 
lirondered why the Italicenfes, and many other 
municipal bodies, fuch as the TJticenfians, while 
they might live according to their own cufloms, 
and be governed by their own laws, Ihould be 
anxious to be converted into colonial bodies; 
whereas, he relates, that the inhabitants of Prse- 
nefte requefted with the greateft earneftnefs of 
the emperor Tiberius, that from a colony they 

afterwards, as the Roi^ans extended their empire and th^ 
conquefls, many of the dillant provinces were made muni^ 
eipia ; but of thcfe municipia there were three gradations of 
ranlc. S^eFeftus at the word«ri«MV///«/». 

The firfl Roman colonies were propagated in this manner : 
Into the firfl cities which Romulus conquered he fent colo- 
nies ^m Rome, who were confidered as a kind of gar- 
rifon, or fecurity, for the places to which they were fent. 

See Adams alfo in his chapter on the Rights of Roman 
Citizens* 

might 
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might be changed to the ftate of a municipalitf » 
Tiberius granted their requeft from gratitude^ 
becaufe upon their territories^ and near their ft>wn^ 
he had recovered from a dangerous fickne(s« 
The municipes, therefore, are perfqns who from 
the municipal towns are, in right of their muni-^ 
cipality, Roman citizens, governed by their own 
laws, and partakers only of honorary privileges 
wuh the Roman people, and appear to be fo 
called a munere cMpeJfendo (from taking oj9ices*)| 
they are bound by no compullion or law of the 
Romans, except that they had placed themfelves 
under their power. The C^eritcs*, we learns 

were 

^ From taking o^f/.]— As foon as any of thefe mumcipe§ 
chofe to fix their refidence at Rome, they ivere called civet 
ingenui. Thus it might happen that the fame individual, at 
tht fame time, enjoyed the highefl ofEces of Rome, and dig. 
nities of the place which gave him birth; and Milo, whei| 
candidate for the confulfliip at Rome, was didUtorof Lanu<- 
vium, his native city. The municipal town where a perfon 
was born was called patria germana, and Rome, patria com-i 
munis. 

^ C^rrr///.]— -What Strabo iays of this people is worthy 
of confideration here.— See hb fifth book. Speaking oip 
the people of Italy, he fays thus of the Csrites, 

The deeds of the Cserltes may here be mentioned. They 
overcame the Gauls who had taken Rome, and took forcibly 
from them the plunder which the Romais had voluntarily 
ceded to them. They prefervcd alfo the Roman fugitives, 
the (acred fire, and the Veftal virgins. And the Romans 
indeed, on their account, who at that time but badly go« 
veraed the city, do not feem to have been fuffic^n^y mind- 
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were the firft who were made a municipal bod^ 
without the power of voting ; they were per- 
mitted the honour of being called Roman citi- 
^ensj but were exonerated from ofikes and taxes^ 
on account of their having recovered and pro- 
tected Tome facred things in the Gallic war; 
hence thofe are called tabula carites, upon 
which the cenfors ordered the names of thofe to 
be infcribed whom they deprived of their vote 
But colonies {land in another relationihlp : they 
have no footing in the date from any extrinfic 
right» nor do they claim it by their origin, but 
they are as it were offsprings of the ftate, and 
are of necelTity fubjeft to the laws and inftitutes 
of the Romans ; which condiaon, though it be 
more expofed and lefs free, is yet deemed more 
defirable and refped^able, on account of the anx- 
plicude and majefty of the Roman peopkj of 
which thefe colonies feem to be little copies and 
refemblances, and becaufe the privileges of mu-.* 
nicipalities become obfcure and obliterated from 
their ignorance of their proper claims, 

ful of the kindncfs they had experienced ; for they gave 
^hem the rights of the cj^ty, |>ut di4 not enrol their i^ans^t 
juaM3n|( the citizens. 



Vol. III. R Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Marcus Cato thought that propcrarc differed firm 
fcftinarc. How abjurdly Verrius Fla^cus has 
explained the origin and meaning of feftinat '. 

TH E words fejlinare and properare appeiU* 
to mean the fame thing, and to be (poken 
upon the fame occafions; but Marcus Cato 
thinks they diffcr> and has thus feparated them in 
an oration upon his own virtues : — ^* It is one 
thing properare, znoxhcT fefiinare. He who ac- 
compliflies a thing thoroughly,/r^rtf/ (haftens)i 
he who begins many things without pcrfefting 
t\\crc\y fejlinat (hurries.)" Verrius Flaccus, will- 
ing to explain the reafon of this difference, fays, 
t\\Ai feftinat comes -from fando, becaufc indolent 
people, who can complete nothing, arc more 

■ Nonius Marccllus makes a fimilar remark about feftini 
and proper 0, If the reader can appropriate diftinft mean- 
ings to the two words, as thus ufed by Virgil, he will not, I 
believe, £nd it an eafy matter to exprefs or define in 
words, 

£t xnedlls propcras aquilonibus ire per a! turn. 
Ard 

Fedinatc, viri, nam quae tarn fcra moratur 
Segnities. 

9 prone 
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prone to words than aftions. But this appears 

coo forced and abllird. Nor can the firft letter 

of a word be of fuch confequence^ that on that 

account alone fuch different words as feftinare 

and fori (hould appear the fame. It appears 

more probable that f^inare is as it were 

f^um ejfe (to be weary) for he who is wearied 

with haftening many things at once ceafes to 

1iaften» and becomes wearied i non profer^tf Jc4 

fiftinat. 



K % Chap, 
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Chap. XV, 

Wwierfiil account of partridgit iy TTfeofbrqfius^ 
and of bares hy Tbeofompus '. 

THEOPHRASTUS, a very celebrated phi- 
lofopher^ fays^ that in Paphlagoniaj all par-* 
tridges have two hearts. Theopompus affirms, 
that in Bifaltia hares have two livers. 

> What Theophraflus and Theopompus relate of part 
tridges and hares is confirmed by iElian in his Various Hif- 
tqry, but will probably meet with the ridicule it deferves 
from our modern proficients in natural hidory. 

See alfo, on this fubjedl, Athenxus, book ix. chap. lo. by 
whom fome circumflanccs are related concerning the fea- 
thered tribe far more extraordinary. Pliny alfo, book xi. 
C. 37. relates, that in Paphlagonia partridges have two 

hearts. 



Crap. 
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Chap. XVI. 

^ey wbofe hirtb was difficult and unnatural Win 
balled agrippas. Of the two gaddejfes Proja and 
Foftverta \ 

THEY at whole birth the feet appeared 
before the head, which is the moft diffi- 
cult and dangerous mode of parturition, are 
called agrippity from segritudo (difficulty) and 

pes 

* The ancients imagined dut thofe labours, in which the 
children prefented their feet, were neceflarily difficult and 
dangerous. This they thought was occaiioned by the arms 
of the children being raifed, and lying on each fide of the 
head, and thence increafiag the bnlk, and confequendy 
the difficulty of paffing through the pelvis ; but it is now 
known that the difficulty and danger fomedmes attendant 
on thefe births only occur when the pelvis is of diminilhed 
capacity or diftorted fhape» or when the foetus is unufually 
large. When the pelvu and foetus are of the ufual dimen- 
fions, fuch births are ordinarily as fafe, and nearly as expe- 
ditious, as when the child prefents itfclf in its natural pofi- 
tion. The opinion that the arms in thefe cafes contributed 
to the difficulty is totally unfounded, as they are always 
brought down with the greatefteafe as fcon as the fhoolders 
have emerged, and confequenUy before the head is com- 
pletely engaged in the pelvis. 

The goddcfs Profa or Prorfa was fuppofed to prefide ov^ 
natural births^ Poflverta over thofc which were the contrary, 

R 1 Sec 
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pes (a foot) ; but Varro faysj that children are 
placed in the womb with their legs upwardsj not 
like the natural pofition of a man, -but a tree, for 
he caUs the branches of a tree> feet and legs, the 
ftock and trunk the head. " When therefore," 
fays he, *^ contrary to nature, they are turned 
upon their feet, and retained in the womb, with 
their arms extended, women are delivered with 
great difficulty." For the purpofe of deprecadng 
this calamity, altars were erected at Rome, near 
the two temples of Carmenta% one of wluch 
was called Poftverta, the other Profit, from the 
different power and names of the different births, 
natural and the contrary. 

See SalmaiiMs ad Solinuin^ where alio the carioos reader may 
be entertained with a learned and fiibtle diflertatioft on the 
etymology of the word agrippm 

* CtfrmM/a.]— This perfonage was fnppofed to be the 
mother of Evander, and to have had the gift of prophecy. 
After her deceafe (he was deified^ and (acred rites offered 
to her» which were called Carmentalia. See the eighth 
Aneid) v. 335. 

His pofuere locis matHfqae egere tremenda 
Carmentis nymphac monita, et deas au6lor Apollo ; 
Vix ea dida dehinc progreifus monftrat et aram 
£t Carmentalem Romano nomine portam^ 
Quam memorant nymphac prifcum Carmentis honorem 
Vatis fatidicae cecinit quae prima futures 
^neadas magnos et nobile PaUanteum. 



Chap, 
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Chap. XVII'. 

Meaning of the word Vaticanus« 

WE have been told that the word Vaiican is 
applied to the hill, and the deity who 
prcfides over it, from the vaticima, or prophecies, 
which took place there by the power and inlpi- 
ration of the god; but Marcus Varro, in his 
book on Divine Things, gives another reafon for 
this name. " As Aius *," fays he, " was called 
a deity, and an altar was built to his honour in 

' The firft founds wluch infants firft articulate have often 
been a fubjed of ferious argument as well as of ludicrous 
difcuflioD. A ftory of this kind is agreeably related in He* 
rodotus. The fubjeA of this chapter again occurs at book 
XIX. chap. 7. of Gellius. 

* ^/«/.]«-^ee Cicero, who relates the fame fa^. L. de 
Divinat. iL 32. At paalo poft audita vox ell monentis, ut 
providerent nea GtUb Romacaperetur; ex eo Aioloquenti 
aram in nova via confecratam. 

Plutarch alfo, in his life of Camillus, (iiys the fame of 
Aius ; and Livy, 1. v.c. 50. and 52. where is this pafTage 

Expiandae etianyrocis nodurnsr, quae nuncia dadib ante 
bellum GaUicufll'' audita negleflaque elTet, mentio iilata, 
juiTumque tcmplum in nova via Aio Locutio fieri. 

At the foot of die hill called The Vatican, is the church of 
Saint Peter^jfad the palace of the Pope, each of which edi. 
fices is fepaxately denominated The Vatican. 

R 4 the 
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the lowed part of the new road^ becaufe in thit 
place a voice from heaven was heard^ fo this 
deity was called Vaticanmy becaufe he prefided 
over the principles of the hunDan- voices for 
infantSj as foon as they are born, make the 
found which forms the firffc fyllable in VtUicanus^ 
and are therefore faid vagire (to cry) which 
word exptefles the noiie which an infant firft 
makes. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

Some agreeable things to be kn&wn and remembered, 
in thai branch of geometry called otttixh. — Of 
thoje alfo called xod^oyiKH and fAtrgixn* 

THERE is a part of geometry, which re- 
lates to vifion, called optics ' ; another 
part, relating to the hearing, is called canonic, oq 
which muficians depend for the firft principle of 
their art. Each of thefe confifts of certain ipaces^ 
lines, and proportions of numbers. Optics can 
efFcft many wonderful things, as the reprefenting 
in one fpeculum different images of the fame, 
objefl. A glafs, placed in a certain pofition, 
(hews nothing ; turn it, and it fhews many images. 
You may look flraight forward at a glafs, and 
your own image fo appean, that your head is 
xlownwards, your feet upwards. This fcience too 

' Optics,^ — Dutens, in his agreeable and ingenious en-< 
^iry into the origin of the difooveries attributed to the mOo 
derns, cites this chapter of Aulus Gellius to prove the pro* 
ficicncy of the ancients in the fcience of optics : 

'• AuIuB Gellius having fpoken of mirrors that mohiplied 
objedls, makes mention of thofe that inverted them, and thoft 
•f courfe moil be concave or convt x glailei." 

VoL.m. R 5 explains 
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explams the fallacies of vifion^ fo that objefts 
fecn in the water appear magnified *, and why 
things at a diftance appear fmaller; but the ca- 
nonic fcience meafures the compafs and heighth 
of the voice : the meafurcment of its compafs is 
called fvtfAog (rhythm) ; of its height, fAtXog (me- 
lody). And there is another branch of the ca- 
nonic art called jiAerj ixa (metrical) by which the 
pofition of long and fhort fyllables, and thofc 
which are neither long nor ftiort, and the modu- 
lation, is meafured by the ear, upon geometrical 
principles. ** But as for thefe things,*' lays 
Marcus Varro, " we either do not learn them, or 
we leave off before we know why they ought to 
be learned; but the pleafure and advantage of 
them exifts, when we have made great progreis 
and proficiency beyond the principles of the art ;. 
but in learning them, they appear frivolous and 
difagrceable.'* 

* Jfpear fnagnificJ.'\''^tt Scnec^ Qu. Nat. 1. L C. 6. I 
take the tranilation of Dutens. 

The fmallcft charadlers in writing, even fuch as almoil 
cfcape the naked eye, may eafily be brought to view by- 
means of a little glafs bottle filled with water. 

The reafon he gives, as Datens has not mentioned it, is 
here added. 

Quia acies ncflra in humido labitor^ xxec apprehendere 
quod vult> fideliter potcft. 



Chaf» 
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Chap. XlX. 

Story ofAriotiyfrom the Kifiory of Herodotus^. , 

HERODOTUS has related the ftory of 
Arion the mufician in a ftyle diftihguifhed 
alike by its Ipirit and its fmoothnefs ; by its 
elegance and its perfpicuity. The ancient and 

celebrated 

* The ftory of Arion is to be foand in the eighth book of 
Herodotus, with no important variation. 

The expreflion cobibiUs^ which occurs in. the firft fentence 
of this chapter, is not of very ufnal occurrence, it doobtlefs 
is the fame as freffa» 

The term alfo of mnatum fcems worthy of attention* 
Herodotus by no means intimates, that there was any foch 
conne£Hon betwixt Periander and Arion as amatus wiQ 
aUow. A correfponding fentence is pointed out by Fal- 
ftejus, in what he calls his Admonitions to thofe who read 
CSeliius, from Elian's Various Hiftory, nroXi^io; %fufif 
H9 iixi ToXfTny. It is not unworthy of remark, that Hue- 
tius, in his Demonflratio Evangelica, is fully perfuaded that 
the fable of Arion is borrowed from, the hiftory of ^nah. 
He defcends to fome particulars in the comparifon, which 
jue rather ludicrous: as in the whale's belly Jonah fnng a 
hymn, and conciliated God, fo Arion did the dolphin by his 
lyre. 

In the Anthologie Francoife I find the following anec* 
dote, the infertion of which ieems pertinent in this place : 
Fierre de Chateauneuf was ftopped on a journey by fome 

robbers; 



I 

t 
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celebrated Anion (fays he) was a player upon 
the harp: he was a Leibian, born at Mc- 
thymne. Periander, king of Corinth, held Arion 
in great regard and affefbion, on account of his 
art. After a time he left the king, to vifit Sicily 
and Italy, in both which places he fo charoied 
the ears and the minds of the inhabitants, that he 
obtained at once conliderable profits, and a great 
fliare of admiration and eflecm. Laden with 
money, and all kinds of wealth, he refolved to 
return to Corinth; He chofe therefore a veflel 
and a crew that were Corinthian, as better known, 
and more friendly to him j but the Corinthians, 
having received Arion on board, and put to fea, 
began to confult about killing him for the fake 
of his wealth. He, perceiving that his death was 
determined, gave them his money and his goods, 
entreating them to fpare his life. The failors 
were fo fer moved by his fupplications, that they 
refrained from putting him to death them(elvcs, 
but commanded him immediately to leap into 
the fea. The man, alarmed and deprived of all 
hope, finally requefted, that before he encountered 
death, they would permit him to drefs himfcif, 

robber* ; having firft plundered, they were about to idti 
him ; he entreated that before they put him to death they 
would vouchfafe to hear one of his fongs ; they confented, 
and were fo delighted with his fmging, that they rei^ored 
him all his property. This (lory, fays the narrator, is worth 
almoU as much as that of Arion. 

to 
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to take his harp in his hand, and to fing a (bng 
confolatory of his mifcry. The cruel and inhu- 
man failors defircd to hear his mufic ; he obtain- 
ed therefore his requeft, and dad in his accuf- 
tomed drefs, ornamented and Handing upon an 
cxpofed part of the (hip, with a very loud voice 
he began to fing the drains called Orthian. Hav- 
ing finifhed his fong, he threw himfelf, with his 
harp, and in his full drefs, from the Ipot whereon 
he had ftood finging, into the deep. The failors, 
taking it for granted that he had perifhed, pro- 
ceeded on their courfe -, but behold a wonderful 
and aweful circumftance took place s a dolphin 
fwam towards him, and receiving him on his 
back, carried him through the waves j uninjured 
in his perfon, and even his drefs, it landed him at 
Taenarus in Laconia, whence he proceeded to 
Corinth, to king Periander, to whom he prefented 
himfc^lf in the fame habit as he had been carried 
by the dolphin, and related to him what had hap- 
pened; the king, not believing this, ordered 
Arion to be confined as an impoftor -, but the 
failors were artfully interrogated (Arion being 
abfent) whether they had heard of Arion ? They 
anfwercd, that when they came away, he was in 
Italy, in good health, and high in reputation, and 
(he efteem of the cities, and that he abounded 
in profperity and wealth* As they uttered thefc 
ivords, Arion, with his harp and the garments in 
yrhich he had call himfelf mto the fea, canie 

forth s 
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£>rth ; the failors were aftonifhed and convided» 
and could no longer deny die &£):• This ftory is 
related by die Lefbians and Corinthians, and in 
teftimony of the tale, two brazen images were 
to be fecn at Tarnarus, of the dolphin carrying, 
and the man riding. 



BOOK 
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BOOK XVIL 



Chap. I. 



Callus Afinius and Largius Licinius have cenjured 
an opinion in Cicero* s oration for CteiiuSy and 
what may truly and forcibly be urged in vindica- 
tion of this opinion cgainfi foolijb people. 

AS there have appeared fome men fo men- 
ftrous as to inculcacc impious and fallc 
opinions concerning the immortal gods^ fo have 
there been fomc too, whofe folly was fo extraor- 
dinary (among whom are Gallus Afinius ',, and 

Largus 

* Gattus i^Mitf.]— This AfiniiM Gallus was the Ton of 
the celebrated orator Afinius Pollio ; he was himrcl( alfo an 
orator and a poet. He wrote a work in which he compared 
the eloquence of Cicero i^ith that of his father, and gave 
the preference to the latter. This bocjc had, after the death 
of the author, the honour of being anfwered by an emperor. 
Claudius wrote* Qiys Suetonius (Vit. Claud, c. 14.} Cufrc^ 
nil Defgnfinem adverfiu Afimi Galli Libros, Jatu truilitam, a 

tolcrabjj- 
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Largius Licinius, whofe book even bears the in* 
famous title of Ciceromaftix) that they have ven- 
tured to commit to writing a cenfure upon Mar* 

tolerably learned defence of Cicero agunft the books of 
Afmins Gallus : this is according to the general account of the 
commentators ; but it is rather more probable, that the an- 
fwer of Claudius ttras diredcd to the work here mentioned^ 
intituled Ciceromaftix, The other performance is mentioned 
by Pliny the Younger, as in part the occaiion of a copy of 
verfcs written by him on the fubjedt q{ Cicero, but accord* 
ing to our ideas, far from honourable either to himfelfor 
the perfon celebrated: he fays, '• Icgebantur mihi libri 
Alinli Galli de Comparatione Patris ct Ciceronis." The 
books of AAnius Gallus, in which he compares his father 
with Cicero, were read to me in my Laurentian villa, and 
his vcrfes begin— 

Cum libros Galli Icgerem, quibus ille parenti 
Aufus de Cicerone daret palmamque decufque. 

See his epillles, b. vii. ep. 4. The death of this Gallus was 
very miferablc : — Having excited the jealoufy of Tiberius, by 
paying too much court to Sejanus, he was, by a fecret order 
of the emperor, arrcfted at the very table of Tiberius himfelf, 
kept alive in great mifery, and finally, fays Tacitus, ftarved 
to death, whether voluntarily or by compulfion is uncertain. 
The account of his arreft is well told by Brotier, in his 
fupplement to the fifth book of the Annals of Tacitus, cap. 
17—20. on the authority of Dion. The coadjutor of Afmius 
Gallus in the Ciceromaftix, Licinius Largus, is a man of 
ji^uch lefs fame; little is known concerning hixn> except 
what is here told. It is pleafing to remark the high vene* 
ration in which Cicero was held at Rome by men of good 
tade, from the epithet here given to the title of this attack, 
Jt was called, fays GelIius,/;|^4i</o //«ftA>, Ciceromafllx ; that 
is, called by a name not fit to be pronounced* 

CUS 
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ens Cicero, as an author who (poke without ac« 
curacy, propriety, or elegance. There arc many 
cenfures of theirs not worthy to be fpoken ofi or 
of the leaft attention; but as the following is a 
paffage wherein they appear to confider them- 
felves as moft acute critics, let us examine their 
remark. Marcus Cicero, in his defence of Cas- 
lius, fays, " as for what has been faid to the pre- 
judice of him as a modeft man, and has been 
urged by all his accufers, not in the form of an 
accufation, but widi reproaches and calumnies, 
Marcus Gcelius will not take that fo much to 
heart as to repent Cut pmtteat) that he was not 
born deformed." They do not think that p(S' 
viteat here is properly ufed, and even go fo far 
as almoft to affirm that it is abfurd. For, fay 
they, we apply the y/ord pa^mierey when fpeaking 
of things which we ourfclves have done, or which 
were done with our confent and will, if thofe 
things afterwards begin to difpleafe us, and we 
change our fentiments concerning them j but no 
man can with propriety fay, he repents that he 
was born, or that he is mortal, or that he feels 
pain from any attack or wound in his body, fince 
in nutters of this fort there is no defign or will 
of our own, but they happen to our bodies un- 
fought for, and by the force and necefTity of 
nature : thus, they fay, it was not a matter of 
choice to Caelius with what form he was born, of 
which he faid he did not repent ; as if there were 
Vol, III. S any 
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any caufe for repentance in it. This, they fay, i» 
the meaning of the word, and pamtet is not pro-, 
perly uicd but in matters where tlie will is con^ 
cerned. However, our anccftors ufed this word- 
with a different lignification, as if derived from 
p^ttu zndpenuriai but this, not being to our pre- 
lent purpole, Ihall be fpoken of in another place j 
but as for the ufage of it in this fenfe, which is 
the confimon one, Cicero's application of it is not 
only not improper, but is in the higheft degree 
witty and elegant; for as the opponents and calum* 
niators of Marcus Caclius, who was a very hand- 
Ibme man, made even his perfon and his beauty 
the caufe of infinuations againfl his modcfly^ 
Cicero, alluding to fo abfurd an imputation, as 
^ that of criminating a man on account of die 
form which nature had given him, has deliberate- 
ly applied the word with the fame error as that 
which he was ridiculing ; *' and (fays he) Marcus 
Callus does not repent that he was not bora 
deformed," in order that by this very phrafe he 
might reproach the accul'ers, and expofc them to 
ridicule for their foolifii charge againft the perfon 
of Cn?lius, as if it were a matter of choice* t^ 
him widi what fort of a perfon he was born* 

* Ma:ter of c/joia J— Thii anfwer of Gellius is acute, but 
at the fume ti.T.e appears to be found. The enemies of 
Cx'iiiA objccled his beauty to him, as if it had been acrimo 
of vviich he was guilty ; but it was a fault, fays Cicero, Qf 
which he co«]d r.ot be brought to repent. 
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As a condudiAg remark to this chapter, it may be addedt 
that it is not impfobaUe that GeUii^s had Tome particular 
fui.thors in view, both thbfe whom he reprehends as atheifH* 
cal writers, as weH as the cavillers ai^nft Cicero. Of the 
fotowr, among the Greeks* were Prodins, Protagoras, ire 
and the whole tribe of Epicureans, who denied the divin« 
providence ; of the latter, many are enumerated in the Bib- 
liotheca I^atina of Fabriciosi particularly Didymus and 
Dio Caffiui. 



Chap. II. 

CurJory-refMrks on the firji book of the Amals of 

^mtm Claudius. 

WHEN I have taken up any old book, I have 
always endeavoured, in order co improve 
my memory, tr retain and recur tp any pafiages ic 
contaiaed, which might be worthy of commcn- 
dadon or of cenfure, and this proved a very ufc- 
ful exercife in fupplying n[)e from time to time^ 
j|S occaGon required, with the recolleftion of ele- 
gant fentences ; as for inftance, jn the firft book 
(^f Claudius's ' Annals^ which I had read two 

4*75 

* j^ C/«M/f«j.}WThis is the Q:. Claudius Qoadrigariiu 
^often soeatianed before. It is a curious iiihace of one in< 

S 2 veterate 
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days before, I marked, as far as I remember, die* 
following paflage : *' Many (fays he) fling away 
dieir arms, and hide themfelves (inlatebrantfefe) 
unarmed.'* Here inlatehrant feems a poedc, but 
not an abfurd or a harih word. ** While thefe 
things are done (fays he) the Latins with great ear- 
neftnefi (Jubnixo animo) /"^ as if he had faSidfublme 
etfupra nixo, a word which denotes no accidental 
force, but a refolution and confidence of mind, 
fince we are as it were lifted up and exalted by 
things we ftrivc with. He bids them (he adds) 
each return to his own houfe, and enjoy (fruifci) 
his pofleflions. This was a word not often ufcd 
in the time of Cicero, and fmce then very feldom 
indeed ; and fome ignorant people have doubted 
whether it be Latin or not ; but it is not only 
Latin, but more elegant and ornamental than 

vcterate error perfifted in throughoat the copies of a work, 
that Nonius Marcellas cites almoft all the pailages of uncom- 
mon words, and that in every indance Cselius is there read, 
for Claudius. la the common editions of Nonius, fruifci b 
alfo read ioxfrunifci. Voffius, in his Etymol. thus derives 
this word ; 2ifruor eft fruffcor et frunifcor^ nempe nxjecur et" 
JtcinoTi iter et itinera dixere, Kcfruor tKfruintr : ac ut Sifrmr 
t ffct fruifci f fiC Si fruiuartfruinifcer, et naret wynow^t frunifcor. 
Infrunitus has been ufed by Seneca and others in the fenfe 
of flupidy rude, which has puzzled the learned to make the 
fenfe accord to the derivation. The able critic above-; 
mentioned, after trying various methods without much fuc- 
cefs, is conftraincd to introduce frunio as derived from 
fponvp which confequently leaver infruniius very ready ta 
accept the fenfe ofaffuf. 
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fruor^ and z^fatijcor comes from fateor, tofruifcor 
(romfruor. Quintus Mctcllus Numidicus, who 
appears to have been thoroughly converfant with 
the purity of the Latin language, writes thus to 
the Domitii when he was in banifliment : " Tliey 
are cut off from all equity and honour ; I want 
neither fire nor water, while I enjoy (frmifcor) 
the higheft reputation." Nsevius, in his play 
called Parcus, ufes the word thus : 

The covetous enjoy not their pofleffions. 
While he who fparcs not, what he has enjoys* 

^^ The Romans," fays he, " abound in (copi- 
mtur) arms, provifions, and great fpoil." The 
word copiantur is a military term, nor will you^ 
often find it made ufe of by law writers, and 
it is adopted by the fame figure as lignantifr, 
p-^-u:u>itury and aqnantur. He obferves, that^/# 
J. ,. is a phrafe of confiderable beauty to an ear 
oi c -id and correft lafte; but in the Twelve 
T:*i^' '-> fh^ word is thus ufcd : ** before noon 
hear die caufe % the litigants being prefent: noon 
being paft, if only one be prefent, give judgment 
in his favour j if both be prefent, ^fol occajus^ 
at the fctting of the fun, let the proceedings of 
the court ceafc." " We (fays he) ufe the phrafe, 
' in medium relinquemus 5' the common people 

* Hear the f^iij/^.]— The original is ante meridiem caufam 
confcito. Heineccius, in his chapter de Officio Judicis,reads 
caufgm conjicito, whi^ Tumebus^ alfo approves. 

S 3 . fay. 
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fay» ' in medioy thinking the odier in^curatc | 
nay, they Gonfider it as a folecifm to fay, * ht me^ 
dium ptmere' T' and yet, if ohe examine thb phrafe 
attentively, it miift appear more proper and ex* 
jpreflive ; and in Greek, this phrafe^ ^uvai ic /ttfa-^, 
is not improper. " As fooh'as it was told ((ays 
he) that a battle had been fou^t in GaUas 
(againft the Gauls) the ftate was alarmed*^ No# 
the exprelTion, in GaUos^ is more neat and clq[anc 
than contra Gallos, or cum Gallis^ which are 
awkward and obfolece phrafes. 

" At the fame time (he continues) he Was diftin-^ 
guiihed by his perfon, his condudb, his eloquence^ 
his dignity, his yehemence^ his iklelity, h diac 
he might furely be fuppoled to poffefi (nutptum 
viaticam) a great (lock of accompli(hments/* 
This phrafe is ufcd in a new fenfe for great 
talents and attainments^ and feems to be in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, who transfer the word 
i^oSiov^ fignifying preparation for a journey, to 
preparation ' of any other kind ; and often i^oSm 
has the (cn(e of our inftituey in/iruey (appoint, 
begin.) " Marcus Manlius (fays he) whom I 
-before mentioned, faved the capitol, andwhofe 
aflfiftance, together with that of Furius the difta- 
tor, the republic of Rome found particularly 
{comprimij powerful and irrefiftible againft the 

• Prefaraf i on ^'^Thm alfo iii Greek, the term ra eniwn is 
ufcd indefinitely for any kind of preparation; and in Poly- 
■enus, 7« o'Mtvii tuvru is uied for the drefi of a failor. 

I Gauls I 
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Oauls ; he was fecond to no perfon in birth> in 
ftrcngth, or in courage." Adprime is a word 
frequently ufed, <um prim} but feldom j it fecms 
derived from cum primisyVfhcn ufed for inprimis^ 
^ He has no occafion (fays he) for riches (divi^ 
fiis).^* We fay divitias'^ nor is that an impropriety, 
for that was the regular form with many of the 
ancients ; and there can be no reafon given why 
diviliis and divitias are not eqiially right, unlefs 
people obferve the new inftitutes of the gram- 
marians as confecrated ground. ** Herein, (fays 
he) lies the mjuftice of the Gods; the word 
men profper moft*; and they do not allow the 
beft to tarry (diumarc) long with us." Diuman 
is here ufed rather uncommonly, for diu vivere^ 
but by the fame figure as we ufe perennan. " He 
converfed (fays he) cmjermmabatur with them,'* 
Sermmari appears vulgar, but is right i/irmccbiari 
if ufual, but corrupt. He faid he would not do 
even that, ffie id quoqui) which he then advifeci 
Ne id quoque is ufed for ne id quidem, an unufua) 
exprefCon, but very frequent in ancient authors, 
** Such (fays he) is the fanftity * (fanffitudoj of 

the 

I 

* PrcJPir «i^.]— -Dr. Beattie has expreiTed this idea with 
^reat beauty* in an elegy on the death of a lady :-^ 

Oh death ! why arm with cruelty thy power. 
And fpare the weed* yet crop the lovely flower. 

' San^ity of the /^m//r.]— Speaking of Zeoxis* Cicero has 

S 4 this 
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the temple, that no one has prefumed to violate 
it." With no lefs propriety /anilUas ^nd fanffi^ 
monia are ufed in Latin, hutJanSlitudo has Ibroe- 
what more dignity. As Cato thought it was 
more forcible to ufe the word duritudmem than 
duriciem, when fpeaking againft Lucius Vctu- 
rius : " Who had known (fays he) the audacity 
and the hardened mind (duritudinem) of this 
man, when fuch a pledge (arrabo) was depofited 
by the Romans in the hands of the Samnitcs." 
He called the 600 hoftages arrabo^ and chofc 
that word in preference to pignuSy becaufe the 
power and force of this word is here greater as 
well as more pointed : but arrhabo has now fallen 
into difufe, and arrba^ appears more proper, 
and was frequently ufed by the ancients. He 
ufes this expreflion— ^" Oftentimes did they pafs 
miferable lives in perpetual labours {in laboribui) ; 
and (he fays) this opportunity was loft in their 
idlenels, (in otiisj." In each of thefc examples, 
elegance is attained by the ufe of the plural num- 

this expreflion concerning a temple of Juno, which the 
painter had adorned with the prodndlions of his art. 

Is et cseteres complures tabulas pinxit, quarum nonnulla 
pars ufque ad noftram idtmoxvim, propter Jani religionem, rc- 
mnnfit, 

• jfrrha,'\ — The arrha was the earned penny given in 
bargains. ' Barthius fays it is a Hebrew word : Arrabo vcro 
vox pure Hcbraica eft.— -Vcnantius Fortunatus, a modern 
Latin poet, calls the death of Chrifl arrham faluiii, the ear- 
iic;l penny of falvation. 

5 ber. 
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ber. " Cominius (fays he) came down by the 
latne paflage as he had afcended, and thus de- 
ceived the Gauls (verba Gallis dedit)*^ He fays, 
Cominius ^^ verba dedit Gallis y' though he had 
not fpoken to any one, nor had the Gauls, who 
befieged the capitol, even fecn him afcending or 
dcfcending ; but verba dedit y means nothing more 
than you would exprefs by latuit atque obrepjit. 
** The vallies (lays he) and (hrubberies (arboreta) 
were great." Arboreta is a vulgar word, arbufta 
more dignified. " They thought (fays he) that 
the perfons in the citadel and thofe without held 
communication and counfel together." Commu^ 
tationes is here ufcd not very commonly, but not 
improperly or inelegantly, for collationesy confe^ 
rencesy communications. 

I noted down at my leifure thefe few things 
from that book, as my memory, after reading it, 
Supplied. ■ 
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tyhfervation from Varrd's twenty-fifth book on fh»^ 
man Affair s^ where he interprets a verje from 
Homer contrary to the received opinion. 

IN one of thofe converfations where we have 
often difcufied the inventions of human ia« 
gacity for common ufe^ a young man of Ibme 
learning obfervedj that in Greece^ the ufe of the 
word/parti was for a long time unknown^ and 
was introduced there, many years after the 6dl of 
Troy, from Spain. One or two ill-bred and 
ignorant men, (uch as the Greeks call ayoftn9t 
(coarfe), who were prefent, ridiculed this obfer- 
vation by laughing, and faid, that he mud have 
perufed a copy of Homer in which this line was 
wanting— 

He in his turn angrily replied, " it was not my 
copy that wanted this line, but it was you who 
wanted aninftruftor, if you fuppofe that o-irajr* 
there fignifies what we call fpartum," (a rope). 
At this they laughed ftill louder, nor would have 
ceafcd, unlefs Marcus Varro's twenty- fifth book 

had 
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Had been produced by him» in which Varro 
makes this remark upon Abz line in Homen 
^' I think that ffwajfrm, in Horner^ means no other- 
wife fpartum, (a rope) than the word vwrnftu^ % 
which figniBcs 2i kind of broom *, faid to grow 
about Thebes. The Liburnians had then no 

' Ziropuf.]-— When Cadmas fowed the dragon's teeth^ 
and armed men arofe from the foil, thefe were called <rw9^t, 
or Jo*u^d, from having been thos prodoced. I confefs I am 
by no means fadsfied whether aweifro% in this place alludes to 
t^^em or not ; if it does, what follows is pertinent. Five of 
thefe furvived the mntaal daughter by which the greater part 
was deftroyed. Ovid fays« 

Quinque fuperftitibus, quorum fuit uniu Ecbion, 

Five remained, of whom Echion was one. The other four 
are named by Apollodorns, Bibl. iii* i. and by the Scholiafl, 
t)n the Phoeniflae of Euripides, V. 949. they were Ud4nsf 
Cbthwtitts, Hjferenor, and Pelor or Pelerms, The Scholiafl 
cites ^fchylus as attthority for thefe names. They are all 
fignificant; UiUtus and Chth&nius both mean earth-born; 
Ecbion fignifies a ferpent ; Hyptrtiur denotes great firength 
and courage ; and Peiorus great bulk. Echion, continues 
the Scholiaft, married Agave, daughter of Cadmos, by 
whom he had Pentheus. It was the boaft of the nobleft fa* 
milies of Thebes that they were defcended from thefe Sfartif 
or Gtgenet^ as they were alfo called. It was a common opi« 
nion, that the defcendants of this rate bore a natural mark^ 
in the form of a lance, upon the body ; to this Ariftotle 
-alludes : Aoyx*)^ ^^ f epcf^i Vvynni^ ; '' the (pear borne by 
the Gegenes," where he is fpeaking of natural markt. 
Poet.xvi. 

* ^r0i«.]-h-Of which broonfi a kind of table appears to 
have been made. On the fubjedl of this letter confult Sal- 
tdafius ad Solinura, 264. edit. Paris, 1629. 

knowledge 
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knowledge of ropes, for they chiefly fecured 
their fliips with thongs, while the Greeks ufed 
hernp^ coarfe flax, and other plants, which they 
-calkd o-wafTot." Since fuch is Varro*s opinion, 
I doubt whether the latter fyUable in that word 
ought to be acutely accented, unlefs that words 
of this kind, when applied in their proper inllead 
of their ufual fignification, are diftinguiflied by a 
difference of accent. 



Chap. IV. 

What Mcnander Jaid to the pet Thilemon^ hy whom 
he was often undejervedly overcome in poetical 
contejis. Euripides aljo was often vanquijhed in 
tragedy by very mean writers. 

T^Hrough interefl-, and the power of party, 
y Mcnander was frequently overcome in the 
dramatic contefl:s by Philemon ', a writer by no 

means 

• Philemon.^ — Quintilian alludes to the fame circumftancc 
refpcdling the preference given to Philemon. After praifing 
Mcnander very highly, he adds, " habent tajnen alii quo- 
qae comici, ficum venia legantur, qusdam quae poffis deci- 
pcre, et pnecipue Philemon, qui, ut pravis fui temporis ju- 
diciis, Menandro facpc praelatus cfl, iu confenfu omnium 

meruit 
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means his equal. Menander meeting him once 
by chance, faid to him, •* Tell me, I requeft, and 
exc^ife me for afking, Philemon, do you not blulh 
when you carry away the prize from me ?" Varro 
fays that Euripides, though he wrote feventy- 
five tragedies, was viftorious only in five con- 
tefts, while fome very ftupid poets were decreed 
conquerors. Some fay that Menander left one 
hundred and eight, fome one hundred and nine 
comedies. I have met in a book written by 
ApoUodorus, an eminent author, thefe lines upon 
Menander. The book is intituled Chronica : 

From Diopeithes of Cephifium 

He fprung, and fifty years and two he lived. 

And wrote an hundred comedies and five. 

meruit credi fecundus.*' '< The other comic Wfiters, how- 
ever, if read with indulgence, have fome paflages worthy 
of feledion, and particularly Philemon, who, as he was frei- 
quently, by the falfe judges of his own time^ preferred to 
Menander, is by general confent allowed the next In merit 
to him." iniL x. i • 

So difficult is it to preferve impartiality in human ded- 
fions of any kind, that we here £nd interefl and corruption 
interfering even with the contcfts for poetical honours: 
thus, we are told, that Pindar was adjudged inferior to Co- 
rinna. Conteils of this kind were of great antiquity in 
Greece. Plutarch, in the fifth book of his Sympofiacs, fays, 
that prizes for eloquence were given by Achilles at the 
funeral of Patrodus, and; by Acaftus at that of his father 
Pelias. In the decifions upon comedies ,ac Athens there 
were originally &ve judges, whence Siiidas cites this pro- 
verb, i» «f irli »^tlt» ycHifft, fc. xiilai, *' it depends upon the Ev^ 
judges." The fame number of judges prefided alfo in Sicily 
on (uch pGcafions. 

The 
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The feme Apollodorus informs us in the fame 
book, that of thefe one hundred and five plays, 
eoly five were rewarded with the prize. 



Chap. V. 

It is hy no means true what Jome Juperfidal ftudents • 
of rhetoric have fuppofedy that Cicero^ in his hook 
en Friendjbipi ufed a vicious argument^ the am^ 
Hguousfor the acknowledged. The whole of this 
mveftigated and explained. 

CICERO, in his dialogue intituled Lxlius, 
or de Jmicitiay wiflies to inculcate, that 
friendfhip is to be cultivated not from motives of 
intereft, and the cxpeftation of advantage, but to 
be ardently purfiied, and efteemed for a quality 
inherent in itfclf, which is replete with virtue 
and honour, although no afliftance or advantage 
(hould be reaped from it. He has expreffed this 
fentimcnt in thefe words, which he puts into the 
mouth of Caius Laelius, a wife man, and the par- 
ticular friend of Scipio Africanus : *' What ad- 
vantage can Africanus expeft to derive from me, 
Or I from him > but I am attached to him fix)ni 

my 
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my admiration of his virtue?, while he has con- 
ceived a regard for mft, perhaps, from fome fa- 
vourable opinion of my manners, and habic hi$ 
increafcd our attachment; but although many 
and great advantages have proceeded from this, 
yet our afFcftion did not flow from fuch expefta* 
tions ; for as we defire to confer benefits without 
hope of a return (for we do not fell benefits ufu* 
riouflyi but confer them from a natural propen* 
jSty to liberality) fo we are of opinion that 
friendfhip is a valuable attainment, not from tho 
expeftation of any profit, but from the bcncvo- 
knce produced by itfclf.'* 

This paKTage happened to be read in a com- 
pany of learned men, when a ibphiftical riieto- 
rician of fome note, who was 0(ilkd in each bf^'^ 
guage, and well verfed in thofe litde turns and 
witticifms which the logicians called rcp^vixtfi', 
(artificial) pradice, and having withal talents 
for difputation, faid, he thot^ht that Cicero had 
ufed an argument which had neither proof nor 
illuflration in it, but was in fa£t a part of the 
queftion icielf; and he called this error by 
ibme Greek terms which he had learned, dB/bb^itf-Cn- 
rxfAfpoy* avTi Ttf oiAoXoyHfAtys^ ('' an inftance takei^ 

from 

* Tix»wo».]— I do not find, any illuftration of this term 
better than that which is given in the notes to the Variomm, 

* A^f i^CifliiluMft frc.}-«-This is what is called in £n^iih 
begging the queflion ; by the logicians, fftkk frindpn* 

Walli* 
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from a difputed point, inftead of a proved one''}| 
" for,'l fays he, '' Cicero quoted men of liberality 
and benevolence to confirm a difputed point rela- 
tive to friendfhip, when in fa£t the ufual and proper 
fubjeft of debate is, if a man a£b with liberality 
and munificence, with what intention or defign 
is he liberal and munificent : it is eicher becaufe 
he expefts a return, and wi^es to excite him to 
generofity upon whom he confers the benefit, 
which is a frequent cafe ; or it is becaufe he is 
by nature prone to liberality, and benevolence and 
munificence are in themfelves gratifying to him, 
a thing which very rarely happens." He thought 
that arguments fhould be proved, or very clear, 
and by no means difputable. He faid '^ that figure 
was called aire^fi^tf,' (illuflration) by which doubt- 
ful 

Wallis defines it thus : " Quando afTumitor id quod erat pro- 
band um, five eifdem verbis id £at, five quae tantundem fig- 
nificant> aut quae prxfumunt quod erat probandum.'* 
*' When that is aiTumcd which was to be proved, whether 
it be done in the fame words, or in equivalent expreffions» 
or fuch as prefuppofe the matter in difpute ;" as if, fays 
Watts, ** A papill fhould pretend that his religion is the 
only catholic religion, and is derived from Chrift and his 
ApofUes, becavft it agrees 'with the doctrine of all the fathers 
of the church, all the holy martyrs, and all the chrifHan 
world throughout all ages : whereas this is a great point 
in contefl, whether their religion does agree with thau of 

all the ancients and the primitive chriflians or no.'* Logic, 

••• 
lu. 3. 

* A^f t^K.]— Quintilian ufe5 this as a Latia wori, calling 
it apodixi8> L v. c. lo* 

Haac 
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ful or obfcure queftions were made clear by 
plain and undoubted truths 1 and that in order to 
prove what was faid of friendfliip, he ought nott 
as an argument or illu(lration> to have taken theic 
men of liberality and munificence. By the fame 
fidtion and fliew of reafon, fi*iendfhip itfelf may 
in its turn be quoted as an argument, if any one 
fhould advance that men ought to be 'generous 
and liberal, not through the , hope of gain, but 
from alFeftion and the love of hpnour. Such a 
reafoner too might fay— for as we embrace 
friendihip not for the {alee of advantage, fo we 
ought to be munificent and liberal, not through 
the hope of meeting a return. He might indeed 
argue thus; but neither can friendihip be adduced 
as an argument for liberality, nor liberality for 
friendfhip, when either of them is the fubjedl of 
difpute." Thus did this logical artifl harangue, 
and, as fome thought, with (kill and learning j 
but in truth he was ignorant of 'the meaning of 
thele terms j for Cicero calls a man beneficum and 
Kberalem in the philofophical fenfe of the word, 
not one who, as he fays, deals in benefits with 
ufury, but one who confers a favour without any 
fecret view to his own advantage; he by no 
means therefore uled an obfcure or ambiguous 
argument, but one plain and perfpicuous, for if 

Hancj et ab epicheremate differre C?ecilias putat, folo 
genere condufionisj et ^flc apodixin imperfeAam epiche- 
rexna, &c. 

Vol. III. T any 
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any one be really generous and liberal, we do not 
enquire into his motives. He takes a very dif- 
ferent name, who, in doing fuch adts, looks more 
to his own advantage than that of his neighbour> 
and this reprehenflon might have made fome ad- 
vance even upon this fophill, if Cicero had faid 
any fuch thing as this ; for as we a£t beneficently 
and liberally J nut looking for any reward. To aft 
beneficently might appear pofTible even to a man 
not generally beneficent, if the a6tion were per- 
formed through fome accidental circumftance, 
rather than from any fixed principles of genero- 
fity ; but when he fpeaks of munificent and ge-> 
nerous people, meaning only thofe whom we 
have mentioned, he immediately (and, as the 
proverb fays, without wetting his feet) furnilhes 
a dircft and exprefs refutation to the arguments* 
of this very learned man. 



Chat 
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Chap. VI*. 



b is not true what Verrius FiaccuSj in bis /ecmJ 
book on the Obfcuritiis of M Cato^ has /aid ton-^ 
cermng the fervus recepcidus. 

MARCUS CATO, when pfopofing the 
Voconian law, made ufe of thefe words r 
" A woman at firft brought with her a vaft 

dowryi 

' Poknpeins Feflus feems exaflly to haVe copi^ Verrias 
Flaccus in this point. He fays, receptitiam fefvam Cato 
in fiiaiione legis Voconiae eum ait, fignificat qui ob vitiun^ 
i-edhibitus fit-^ubi irata fa^ «ft, fervom recepdtium fedUri 
atqae fl^gitare virum jubet.*' Nonius MarceJlus adopts 
the opinion, and nearly the words, of Gellius. This fenfe 
of redpio is admitted by the civilians^ and well illofhated 
by Gronovius in his notes on Seneca's Coniblatio ad Marc. 

C* X. 

The pafTage quoted from Plautos by Gelliasi is in the Tri- 
nommus, ad, i. fc; a. L ijy. 

Donatus, in a note on the Afinaria of the fame author, faysi 
that dotalis ferrus means the fame tiung ; the lines thcrt 
are: 

Dotalem fetttmi Sntireain u)tor tua 
Addttxit, cni plus in manu fit quam tibit 

m 

Saufea the flaye^ 
^our wife brought with her on her marriage, hai 
ACore money in her hands than you have, Sir. 
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dowry, and yet retains a large fum of money 
which (lie docs not entruft to the power of her 
hiifband, but fhc lends him that money; after- 
wards, in a fit of rage againft him, (he orders a 
flavc of her Own (Jervum receptitium) to go and 
importunately demand the money of her huf- 
band." Wc debated about the term Jervus re^ 
€eptitiusy when immediately Verrius Flaccus's II- 
luftrations of Cato's Obfcurities were enquired for 
and produced. In his iccond book, we find that 
a Worthle(s (lave, one of no value, who on any 
fale was given into the bargain, one who was re- 
turned, arid taken again on account of fome fault, 
was called receptitius i ** therefore," fays he, " a 
flavc of this defcription was ordered to follow the 
hufl)and, and demand the money, that his chagrin 
might be the greater, and the infult more intole- 
rable, when a (lave of the bafcft charafter dunned 
him for money." But if chcrrc beany who arc led 
by the authority of Verrius FLiccus, with reve- 
rence to fuch be it fpckcn, i\\^t Jervus recepti^ 

The hufi>;:r.i waS fuprcnic mnftor over all the other flavc* 
of the houfe; but thi^ \v:i^ under the government and di- 
rection of the milhvfs on! v. 

Tvvoof thefe fl:ivcsare mcntioncJ by name in Suetonius; 
one iu his 23d ch.i,'>ter otjlliillricu;; Cjrammarians. 

Pwcmmius Palemon, an ancient grammarian, uas, it feems, 
of thi^ deicription. Suetonius calls him Mu'ieris Vcrna. 
The name cf another oi t]:cft ilavcb occurs in th^ 19th chap- 
ter of the IliAo-v' of AuETUllus. 

Ad cxtrcmuni 'I'elcphi mulierij fervij nomcr4claioris. 
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tiiiSy upon the occaHon on which Cato (peaks, 
means fomething very different from the expla- 
nation given by. Verrius Flaccus ; and this is 
obvious to any one ; indeed tlie matter is pad 
alLdoubt. When a woman- gave her dowry, to 
her hurband, then whatever, poffcffions of her 
own ihe retained, not transferring them to her 
hufband, th«fe ' (he was faid recipere, which wc 
fay of things which at fales are kept back and 
not fold. Plautus ufes this word in the follow* 
ifig line of his Trinuramus : . " Pofticulum hoc 
recipit, cum asdes. vendidit," that is, apart of the 
premifcs behind. die houfe he did not fell but re- 
t^ned. Cato too, wi(hing to defcribe a woman 
as very rich, fays, " She makes over to her huf-r 
band a large dowry, and yet retains a great 
fum of money." Out of this poffeffion which 
ihe retains, fhe lends money to her hufband; when 
in a rage ihe determines to have the money 
back again, flie appoints her own flave to de- 
mand it, that IS, a peculiar flave, whom with part 
d[ Jier fortune Ihe had ' retained, and had no? 
made over with the reft of her dowry -, for this 
was an office in which a woman could not employ 
a flave of her hufband's, but her own. I pais 
over other arguments by which I could defend 
iwy opinion, for they are felf- evident, both Vcr- 
r jus's opinion and my own ; but let every OM 
adopt that which he thinks beft. 

■ 

a 

T3 Chap. 
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Chap. VII. 

fltg/^ teords in the At'man law, *' q^od . suun« 

T17M . ERIT . EJUS . REI . iETERN A . AUCTORI- 

TAS . ESTO,'' feem to P. Nigidius and ^ ScavoUk 
to have regard both to the paji and the future. 

TH E old Atinian law contains thefe words : 
♦^ If a theft fhall have been committed, 
let the authority to take cognizance of the theft 
be perpetual. - Who would luppofe that the law 
has any other reference than to the future ? But 
Quintus Scsevola fays^ that his father, and Brutus^ 
and Manilius, men of high reputation for learn- 
ing, enquired and doubted whether this law pre- 
vailed in cafes of future theft only, or of thofe alfa 
already committed', becaufc the Words "/i/^ 

reptum 

• Already c^mmitted.l-^CiQero, whofe authority Qiight 
liave been decifive with Scaevola and his friends, cites thif 
very law, among others, as a proof that it is contrary to all 
legal cuflom to give laws a retrofpefl to things done befort 
they were enadled. 

Cedo mihi leges Atinias Furias ipfam ut dixi Voconiam 
opuies praeterea de jure civili, hoc reperies in omidbas ftatVli 
jus, quo poft cam populus utatur. 

In Verr. a6t. ii. 1. i.e. 22. 

He is ccnfuring Verres for ufing both /ictt and ficfFt't in 
^ decree, in order to give it a retrofpeflive force. 
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reptum ertt^^ appear to point to each tenfe, the 
prefent apd future. Publius Nigidius, the luoft 
learned of the Romans, has noticed this doubt 
of theirs in the twenty-fourth of his Grammatical 
Commentaries ; and he alfo queftions the certain 
demonftration of the time ; but he fpeaks very 
briefly and obfcurely, fo that you may obferve he 
puts down hints rather to afllft his own memory, 
than for the benefit of his readers. He feems, 
however, to fay thus 6r, that the verbs ejfe and 
m/, when placed by themfclvcs, hold and pre- 
ferve their tenfe, but when joined with a preter- 
perfcft they lofe their own power, and pafs into 
that of the prctcrperfeft. When I fay in campo 
eft (he is in the field), in ccmitio eft (he is in the 
affembly), I fpcak of the prefent tenfe j and 
when I fay in campo erit (he will be in the field) 
I Ipeak of the future tenfe ; but when I taLyfaSum 
ifty Jcriptum eft, fubreptum eft^ although ^ be a 
verb of the prefent tenfe* it is confounded witii 
the pretcrpetfefli and lofcs its prefent fenfc : fo 
likewifc, 4ay3 Jic, if in this law you divide and 
feparate the two vfor^/uh^tum .aqd m/, as to 
wnderftand yi^^i^ ei^it like cerutmcn erit^ or 
facrificium erit, then tKe law will appear to have 
reference to the future; but jf you confider them 

See wka/t Rutgerlnis in his Various Readings has faid on 
chis chapter of Ge]lius» p. 26 ;. 1'Jie dace ofcliis Uw cannot 
^aiily be afcertained } it is only certain that it exited b«i 
(Qf$ this lime of Scsevola^ Brutus, ahd Nigidiufi. 
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fo joined and mingled together, as that Juhrep- 
Sum erit be one word, ifbnrcd by one tcnfc in the 
pflive voice, then by this word is nieant no Ids 
the prcterperfccl tlian the future tcnfe. 



C ?i A p. VIII. 

jti the talk cf Tuurus the plfLofc])f:er it iv&s uJuaJ 
to dtfcufs queflions of this kind; *u,by oil •:;;.'/ rftcK 
and ecfjy congeal, v::nejeidcmy acid bard'.y rjer^ 
and that the waters of rivers and fountains freeze, 
the fea dees not. 

TAURUS the philofopher, when I was 
at Athens, generally entertained me at his 
houfc. When evening began, which was ther-e the 
ufual time of fupping, the fubftance and founda- 
tion of his meal confided in one difli of ^Egyptian 
lentil, with a gourd cut very fmall into it. This 
being brought and put upon the tabic, one day 
when we were waiting and expefting fupper, he 
dcfired the boy to pour fome oil into the difh ; this 
b'^y was an Athenian lad, better than eight years 
old, very lively, and full of the fpirits natural to 
his age, and abounding in the wit of his country: 

he 
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he carelcfsly held the empty earthen cruet up to 
his face, as if oil was in it; he then takes and turns 
it, and beats it againft every part of the diQi, but 
no oil paffed j the boy then eyes the cruet, in a 
furious manner, and fhaking it with double vio- 
lence, turns it upon the di(h. When we all by 
degrees laughed at this, though in a low tone, the 
boy faid in Greek, and widl a good deal of ele- 
gance, " Do not laugh, there is oil enough ; but 
you do npt know how cold it was this niorning ; 
the oil is congealed by the frolL" *^ Rafcal (fays 
Taurus, fmiling) go this inftant, and fetch fomc 
oil," And when the boy went out to buy oil, he 
bore the delay without anger. ** The difh (fays 
he) wants oil, and is now in a ftate of great 
fermentation ; but let us ftop a little, and fincc 
the boy has informed us that oil is accuftpmcd to 
congeal, let us confidcr why it is that oil frc- 
quendy and eafily becomes frozen ', and \^ine lb 

feldom." 

■ Becomis /rezen.l-^This curious queftion does not appear 
to be evtti yet entirely refolved. It is tolerably well agreed 
that liquidity depends upon the interpofition of a certain 
quantity of heat or fire betWeea the component particles of 
any body, which, when that quantity is withdrawn or lefTen- 
^ed, coalefce snd become fixed'; but why Tome bodies be- 
come fixed fooner than others it is not eaty to fay. The 
gravity of the fluid is not the caufe, as Taurus conje£lures ; 
for redified (pints of wine, which are lighter than olive 
oil, can hardly be frozen by any means. Gellius himfelf 
was, therefore, nearer to the truth. The freezing of the fea 

in 
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feldom.*' He addreffcd mc, defiring my opinion^ 
I replied, ^ that wine, I fuppofed, Icfs cafily con- 
geajedj becaufe it contained certain particles of 
heat, was by nature nnore fiery, and therefore 
caUed'by Homer a»8oir« oivov (black wine') and 
not, as fome people fuppofed, on account of its 
colour/* " It is," replied Taurus, " as you fay, 
for it is plain that wine when drank, warms the 
body ; but oil too contains the fame particles of 
heat, and no lefs power in warming the body ; 
befides, if the warmer things be lefs eafily frozen, 
it follows that the colder bodies are fooncft con- 
in high latirades is now fo well known, that we cannot but 
think it extraordinary to fee the veracity of Herodotus 
<|[Qeflioned upon this pointy Sjee my ivote on that author, 
b. iv. ch. 28. where I have adduced a pafTage of Macrobius» 
taken in part from this of Gellias, in which that author 
pretends that ii is only the river water flowing into the fea 
which freezes, not the water of the fea itfelf. 

* SlacJ^ njuine,] — Emellus on Homer, 11. i. 462, where this 
epithet firft occurs, calls the interpretation of it by Gellius 
a faii'c refinement, an4 ailibrts, that Homer meant to fpcak 
of the deep colour of the wine at a proof of its goodnefi. 
Clarke puts in his note genero/um v num, as if he was inclin- 
ed to adopt the interpretation of Gcllius. Riccius, in his 
I7tii DifTerution on Homer, fays, " potiffimum vero niger 
color in yno celebratur ab Homero, qui paflim aifiora e*Mv 
laudat;" but Riccius copied that palFage and a)l that fol- 
lows it from Fcithius, fwcaling his very words. §ee Feith. 
Antiq, Hom. iii. 2. § 3. Now as the name of Feithiui docj 
pat appear in the preface of Riccius, thefe thefts, whiclj 
wcbahly are frequent, cannot well be juflified, 

7 8^*^^^ ♦ 
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geded ; but vinegar is of all things the coldeft^ 
and yet never 'is congealed; is there not then 
(bme caule of quicker coagulation in the light- 
nds of oil ? for thole things appear more prone 
to coagulation, which are lighter and leis fub* 
ftantial. And (fays he) it is worthy of enquiry, 
why the waters of' rivers and fountains are har- 
dened by the froft, while tl^c whole fea is incon- 
gealable ? However, Herodotus the hiftorian, 
contrary to the opinion of all who have exa- 
mined the fubjeft, writes, that the Bofphorus or 
Cimmerian fea, and that whole fea called the 
Scythian, is coagulated and ftopped up by the 
froll." While Taurus was fpeaking, the boy 
returned^ our mcfs ceafed its fermentadonj and 
it began to be time for us to eat and hold our 
peace. 



Cha?* 
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Chap. IX. 

Cf certain marks cf letters fourth in J. Cr^v-^f 
' epifilcs', of other fecret fyKihls *aheh from a}ide*^i 
lift cry. Of the Lacedxinonian fey tale. 



*• ■« I 



fTpIlERE 15 extant a volume of jettcrs 
t from Julius Ca^far to Caius Oppius and 

1 . « " * • • * 

Balbus Corvinus, who in his abRnce managed 
his f fFiiirs. In fonie of thefe epiftlcs, particular 
letters are found unconnefted with fyllables, and 
I'j!:: ^l as you would fuppofe without any defigny 
for from thefe letters no words can be com- 
pleted i bu: it was an agreed plan between them 
fo :o change the pofition of letters, as to give one 
the place and power of anoelier, while in reading 
its proper pL.ce and power was reflored to eachi 
but the different fubftitution of thefe letters was, 
as I laid before, agreed upon by the perfons who 
' engaged in this liiddcn mode of communication. 
Probus the grammarian has left fome curious 
cbfeivntions and comments upon the occult 
meaning of die letters found in Cjefar's epiftles. 
I'he ancient Lacedfcmopians, when they wanted 
to conceal' and involve in myftery the public 
difpatchcs fent to their generals, left, if intercepted, 
2 their 
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tLieir councils might be known to the enemy, 
wrote their letters in this manner : — there were 
two thin oblong twigs, cut of an equal length, 
aiid trimmed f j as to refemble each other : onir 
v/as given to the general when he v;ent with thr . 
Tirmy, another the magiftrates kept at home un- 
der their authority and leal ; when they wilhcd 
to carry on a private correfpondence, they bound 
a piece of leather of moderate thickncfs anl 
fufficient length round the twig, in a regular .mi 
fimple manner, fo that the ends of the Icadier whicli 
was bound round the twig met and were joinc.li 
within this leather they wrote letters tranfvcrfly, 
the lines running from the bottom to the to[x 
This leathern tablet, with its letters thus infcribc J, 
rplled round the twig, they fent to the gcnrnj 
who was aware of the device, but tlie unrollinrj 
of the tablet rendered the letters impcrfcft an J 
mutilated, and divided the parts and heads of 
them, by which means, if the tablet fell into the 
hands of the enemy, they could colleft nothing 
from it; but when he to whom it was adJreflcd 
received it, applying the fellow twig in his pof- 
leffion to the end of the tablet, according to {yrc- 
vious dircftions, he bound it round, and thus the 
letters uniting, by means of the fame imprefijcn 
cf the twig, v/ere made perfeft, and rendered tiic 
letter whole, undamaged, r.nci eafy lo be leaJ. 

This kind of epifilc tiie LacedoimoniLins c.i'cd 

- /^ i» ' ■• ■ J 
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JtytaU^. I have read too> in an old hiftory of 
Carthage^ that fome great men there (whether 
Afdrubal or fome other I do not recoUeft) 
lulopted this mode of concealing a letter written 
upon fccret fubjefts : he took fome new tablets 
not yet covered with wax, and cut letters in the 
wood, then covered them in the ufual way with 
wax, and fent them, as if not written upon, to his 
friend, to whom he had given previous intimarion 
of his defign. His friend then rubbed off the 
wax, and read the letters plainly cut upon tho 

' ^r>W^.]— The fcytale was ufed on various occafions^ 
we frequently find it mentioned on the recal of Lacedaemo- 
nian generals. Nothing can be given more explanatory of 
the manner of ufing it than this pafTage of Gellius ; but it 
may be pieafing to fee his account confirmed by another 
authority. Plutarch fays, ^< they command him (Lyfander) 
home by their fcytale^ the nature and ufe of which wa» 
this ; when the magiflrates gave their commiflion to any 
admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, 
both exadlly equal in breadth and thickncfs ; one they kept 
themfelves, the other was delivered to tlieir officer ; fo that 
when they had any thing of moment which they would fe- 
cretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow fcroll of 
parchment, and rolling it about their own (lafF, one fold 
clofe upon another, they wrote their bufmefs on it. Whes 
they had written what they had to fay, tney took off* the 
parchment and fent it to the general — he applied it to hit 
own ftaif/' &c.— Life of Lyfander. A fimilar account it 
£;ivcn by the Scholinfl on Thucydides, i. 131. This very 
fimple and inartificial mode of concealing their important 
orders, plainly illuftratcs the low flalc of the arts of inge-> 
imity at Sparta* 

wood* 
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wood. There is recorded alio in the monuments 
of Grecian hiftory another icheme, profound in- 
deed, and not to be expected, invented by bar* 
barian cunning. Hiftisus^ was a man of fbme 
didindlion, a native of Afuu King Darius at that 
time ruled over AGa^ and this Hiftiaeus, when 
he was in Perfia with Darius, wanted to fend> in 
a fecret manner^ fome private information to one 
Ariflagoras, and he hit upon this extraordinary 
mode of writing : he Ihaved off the hair from 
the head of one of his flaves who had long had 
bad eyes, as if for the fake of curing him, he then 
marked the fmooth part of his head with letters, 
writing there what he wifhed to exprefs. He 
iletained the man at home till his hair grew, and 
when that was done, he bade him go to Arifta-- 
goras, and, fays he, when you arrive, tell him from 

• ^^?/>«/.]— See Herodotus, v. 35, and the note on that 
pailkge in my tranflation. The anecdote is alfo related 
among thQ ftraugems of Polyaenas. The ftratagem of tht 
%p.blets would have been more artfully condudled if the con- 
triver had written fomething on them when waved, calcu- 
lated to miflead, and to prevent all fufpicion of the conceal* 
ed writing ; but the ancients feem to have been fo little 
verfed in artifices of this kind, that any (hallow trick would 
fucceed. Caefar's fecret writing would probably have been 
very eafy to a modern decyphcrer. It may, however, be re- 
marked, that Probus the grammarian, here mentioned as 
explaining thofe marks, is the firfl decypherer on record. 
He left a work alfo on the abbreviations ufed by the Remans 
in infcriptions, which is fUl extant; it may b« found in the 
Aid/iorfs kiKgu4r Latlme, 

me. 



.^•^ 
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me, to ihave your head as I have doncj the Have, 
as was ordered, went to Ariftagoras, and deliver- 
ed his mafter's mcflagei Ariftagoras, thinking 
Ibme end was to be anfwered, did as he was de-^ 
fired, an4 the letters W4:re difcovcred. 



Chap. X. 

PFhat Fcvorinus thought of thoje verfes of VirpI^ 
. in v)bicb he imitates Pindar in his defcription of 
the coyiflagraticns of jEtna. The verfes of both . 
poets on the fame fuljeSl weighed and examined'. 

I Remember when the phiiofopher Favorinus 
went in the hot weather to the villa of a friend 
near Antium, and we vifited him from Rome, he 

made 

■ It is not eafy to commend the tafte cither of Gcllius or 
Favorinus in thefe remarks upon Virgil. lieync very pro- 
perly defends his author, and fays, that Favorinus cenfured 
the pocty ut philofoplium magis quam criticum poetica ele* 
gantia imbutum agnofcas. Nam ne^ue Pindarum expri- 
mere, multo minus ad vcrbum transferrer voluit aut debuk 
Virgilius, ncque lyrico ct cpico poetx idem rerum verbo- 
rumquc diledlus cfTe potefl. Exxurf. xv. ad Avu 3. Sea* 
ligcr dedicates the chief part of the fourth chapter of his 

iifth 
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made thcfe obfcrvatlons upon Pindar and Virgil: 
*^ The friends and intimates/* fays he, " of Virgil, 
in the records they have left us of his talents and 
his manners, relate, that he produced his verfes as 
a bear produces her young ; for as that beaft 
puts forth her young half-formed and mifhapen, . 
and then by licking her offspring brings it into 
form, fo the produce of his genius was at firft 
rude and imperfeft, but afterwards, by attention 
and polifhing, he gave it correal and regular fea« 
tures, 

fifth book ot Poetics to the defence of Virgil againft the 
obje^ions of Favorinas, into which he enters dilHnfUy and 
very much at large. Pontanus had undertaken the fame 
tafky bat Pontanus is accufed by Scaliger and others of 
having defended Virgil coldly and inefficiently. It is in- 
deed hardly credible^ that any perfon of even a common 
Ihare of talle (hould read the animated and fublime de» 
icription of Virgil, and coniider it as an unfinifhed paflage^ 
which he had not yet formed into fhape ; nor is there cer- 
tainly any appearance that he had intended to copy Pindar 
exadly. The extravagant terms of reproach with which the 
chapter of Gellius ends are as ill placed as they are coarfe 
and vulgar. 

With refpe£l to the anecdote related here, that Virgil 
ordered his manufcript to be burned, confult Pliny, 1. viL 
c. 30. 

Divus Auguftus carmina Virgilii cremari, contra tella- 
inenti ejus verecundiam, vctuit. 

Servius, in his introduction to the iEneid, relates the fame 
iai&M with this addition, that Auguftus ordered Tucca and 
Varius to correal and examine the manufcript, but to make 
no additions. ^ 

It is neceflary to fay, that I have ufed Weft's tranflation 
•f f indar, and Dryden's of Virgil. 

Vol. III. U *« That 
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*' That this was the true remark of a man of 
excellent judgment, the thing itfelf plainlf 
proves ; for what he has left completed and po- 
lifhed, and what has received the laft proof of hb 
correft approbation, abounds in every poetical 
beauty ; but thofe parts which he put by, for the 
purpofc of future correftion (which he could not 
give them, however, being prevented by death) 
are by no means worthy of the reputation and tafte 
of fo elegant a poet. On this account it was, that 
when, oppreffed with difeafe, he found death ap- 
proaching, he entreated moft earneftly of hia 
friends, that they would deftroy the JEncid^ bc- 
caufe it was not in a fufficiently finifhed ftate & 
but in all his works, that pafTage appears moft to 
want correction which defcribes mount ^tna; 
for as in the defcription of the nature and the 
flaming of that mountain he aims at rivalling the 
poetry of the old bard Pindar, he has uled cx- 
preflions like Pindar's ; and though the latter be 
deemed too bombaftic and fwelling in liis ftyle, 
Virgil is yet more fo. In order, however, that I 
may make you judges in the matter, I will repeat 
Pindar's defcription of mount iEtna, as far as my 
memory will allow me : 

Now under fulph'r'ous Cuma's fca-bound coaft^ 
And vaft Sicilia, lies his fhaggy breaft. 

By fnowy iE.iia, nurfe of endlefs froft. 

The pillar'd prop of heaven, for ever prefs'd ; 

Forth 
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Forth from whofe nitrous caverns ifluing rife 
Pure liquid fountains of tempeftuous fire. 
And veil in ruddy mifts the noon-day (kies, 
Whiter rapt in fmoke, the eddying flames 
expire. 
Or, gleaming thro* the night with hideous roar. 
Far o'er the red'ning main huge rocky frag- 
ments pour. 

1 now fubjoin die lines of Virgil, which arc 
better in the commencement than in the conclu- 
fion — 

The port, capacious and fecure from wind. 
Is to the foot of chund'ring iEtna join'd j 
By turns, a pitchy cloud fhe rolls on high -, 
By turns, hot embers from her entrails fly. 
And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the 

flcys 

Oft from her bowels maflfy rocks are thrown, 
And,.(hivered by the force, come piece-meal 

down; 
Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphur flow. 
Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 

Now (fays he) in the firft place, Pindar has been 
more attentive to truth. He defcribed the thing 
as it was, and as it ufually appeared, and as he 
iaw it with his eyes : by day, iEtna vomited 
fmoke, by night, fire. But Virgil, while he is 
labouring for grand and fonorous words, con- 
founds times and feafons without difcretion. 

U 2 The 
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The Greek, imitating the pouring out of foun-^ 
tains of fire and ftreams of fmoke, and the dark 
and fpiral volumes of flame rufhing into the lea> 
has beautifully rcprefented them as fiery (hakes j 
but Virgil, wifhing to exprefs the *f oo» xairi'8»f- 
Oumy has clumfily and extravagantly called it 
atram nubem turbine piceo et fcvoilli fumantem^ 
and has harfhiy and witboiUjkill tranflated xpsvsc^ 
globos flofnmarum. \yhen he fays, ftdera lambit, 
he makes an addition, without increafing the 
force ; and this too is unintelligible, and altogether 
inexplicable, that he Aiould fay of a black cloud 
fumare turbine picea et candente fiwUld (that it 
fmokes with a pitchy whirlwind and ihining 
afhes) for things white are not wont to fmoke or 
to be Alining, unlefs any one Aiould ufe candenti 
vulgarly and improperly in the fenfe of boiling 
inftead of fiery and Aiining ; for candens is de- 
rived from candor^ not calor. But when he talks 
oi Jcopulos eruSlarii of rocks belching and lifting 
themfelves, then being melted, and groaning, and 
rolled in the air, this is what Pindar never wrote, 
and what no man ever thought of, and is of all 
abfurdities the moft monftrous.*' 



V 
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Chap. XI. 

^bat Plutarcby in bis Sympojiacs^ defended tbe opt- 
nion of Plato^ relative t$ tbe JiruKure and ufe of 
tbe ajopbagus ' or gullet , and of tbe canal which 
is called tbe tracbaa arteria^ or windpipey againji 
Erajijlratus tbe phyjician, ufing tbe authority of 
tbe ancient phyjidan Hippocrates. 

PLUTARCH and other learned men have 
obferved, that Plato was reproved by Era- 
fiftratus, a noble phyfician, for afferting that what 
we drink firft went into the lungs, and having 
iufficiently moiftened them, pafled through nume-- 
rous cl^annels, and flowed to the bladder 3 and 
that Alcacus was the author of this error, 

Erafiftratus fays there are two little canals or 
pipes going from the back part of the mouth 
downwards ^ that through one pf them *, what- 
ever 

" -^d^/i&^j-i//.]— -The word rofxetx'^f whencp the Latin flo- 
machus, is ufcd by the old Greek writers for any narrow 
paiTage^or channel leading to a cavity. Hippocrates calls the 
neck of the bladder and of the uttr\xs ^omaciw, but it is now 
confined to the xfophagus or gullec^ whith leads from the 
moutl) to the ventriculus or ftomach, properly fo called. 

• O/'/^f/w.]— The upper part ol thj gullet, which expands 
into a wide pouch, is calk d ihe pharynx. The i^oi and drink 

U 3 firft 
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ever we cat or drink is carried firft into the 
gullet, whence it defcends into the ftomach, 
where it is altered and digefted> and that the drier 
excrementitious portion pafles from thence to 
the bowels, the moifter by the kidnies to the 
bladder; and that through the other channel, 
which is called the trachaea arteria, the air pafles 
into the lungs, and back again through the nof- 
trils and mouth ; through this pipe alfo there is 
a paflage for the voice; and left the meat and 
drink, which are intended to go into the ftomach, 
fliould fall from the mouth, and flip into the 
channel through which we breathe, and by in- 
juring it occafion the paflage for the air to be 
flopped, nature has placed, at the orifice of the 
two paflages, a moveable valve, called the epi- 
glottis ', which opens and fliuts alternately. This 
valve, while we are eating or drinking, covers 
and defends the windpipe, left any part of our 
food fliould flip into it and fufibcate usj no 
moifi^re therefore can pafs into the lungs, the 
orifice of the windpipe being covered. And this 
is the opinion of Erafiftratus the phyfician againfl: 
Plato ; but Plutarch, in his Sympofiacs, fays, that 

firft enter the pharynx, and thence defccnd through the aefo- 
phagus or gullet to the ftomach. 

' Epiglottis,] — This is one of the five cartilages that 
compofe the larynx or upper part of the trachea arteria; 
it covers the glottis or chink through which the air pafTcs 
in refpiration, and, befides the ufes here affigned it, affifts ii^ 
modulating the voice in dnging, fpcaking, &c. 

3 . Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates was the author of the opinion which 
is attributed to Plato. The fame dodtrine was 
alfo taught^ he adds^ by PUUftion of Locris, and 
by Dioxippus the difciple of Hippocrates, two 
ancient and noble phyficians ; they taught that 
the epiglottis, which Erafiftratus mentions, is not 
placed at the mouth of the windpipe, totally to 
exclude every part of what we drink from pafling 
tliat way, for a certain portion of fluid feems ne- 
ceflary to moiften and nourifli the lungs*, but to 
aft as a barrier, prohibiting every thing from 
entering that way which might be nccefliary for 
the fupport of the body ; thus all the folid part 
of our aliment is prevented from entering the 
windpipe, and compelled to defcend by the gullet, 
but the fluid is divided, and part of it admitted 
into the lungs, and part into the ftomach ; and 
the poijtion that is permitted to pafs through the 

♦ The /Kffg'j.]— This opinion, that part of what we drink 
^lefcends into the lungs for the purpofe of moiflening and fup- 
porting them, which Was held by Hippocrates and other an- 
cient phyficians, is known to be erroneous, as the membrane 
that lines the trachea arteria is fo delicate, that wine or any 
irritating liquor falling upon it occcafions the moft violent 
coughing, and even endangers fuiFocatlon ; it is alfo unne- 
ccilary, nature having furniihed the inner furface of the 
bronchia, or air-vcflcls of the lungs, in common with every 
other cavity or hollow part of the body, with innumerable 
pores or oriiices, which arc conllantly breathing out a moif- 
ture to prevent the cavities becoming dry and coalefcing, 
or their being injured by friftion, or rubbing upon one an- 
other. 

U 4 windpipe 
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windpipe into the lungs is not allr.wcd to dcfcend 
rapidly and at once, but flowly and gradually, 
and the remainder is turned into the paffige lead- 
ing to the ftomach. 



Chap. XII. 

Of tbofe JubjeSls called by the Greeks aio^s;, difputed 
hy Favorinuf for the fake of exercife. 

^TOT only the fophifts of antiquity but even 
V philofophers aimed at paradoxical fayings, 
which the Greeks call atowh^ xai aioj^ut uVo9«r£K % 

and 

■ Ahfvi vifBtani'} — Certain modern writers of Ladn 
have been much addided to this fpecies of exerdfe for their 
ingenuity. There is a volume printed in Holland, which 
contains the praife of a flea, by Czlius Calcagnlnus ; of a 
loufe, by Daniel Heinfius ; of the gout, by Cardan and fiirck- 
heimer ; of the quartan fever, the very fubjeft of Favorinos. 
by Menapius ; alfo of blindne/Si mud^ fmoke^ an afs^ an vwl, 
deafnefs^ and darkne/s, by various other learned men. The 
author who wrote on the quartan fever copies the paflage 
of Gellius at the end of this chapter, but without acknow- 
ledgment; he quotes the fame Greek verfe, adding, quod 
£c a quibufdam vertitur : 

J] fa ies quandbque parens quandoque noverca eft. 

Quid eft trgo> quod mifere affiidemur^ aut quod impoteates 

feramui 
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and even Favorinus himfclf often fpoke in thefc 
paradoxes, eidier thinking them fit fubjedts for 
the excrcife of his genius, or becaufe he chofe to 
pradtife fubdeties and fubdue difficukies by ufe. 
When he laboured to find fonne praife for Ther- 
lites, and pronounced a panegyric upon a fourth- 
day fever, he certainly difplayed wit, and no 
common ingenuity, upon each of thefe occafions^ 
and has recorded what he faid in his books ; but 
he produces Plato as a voucher for his praifcs of 
fever, who advances, as Favorinus reports, ^* thnt 
he who after a fourth-day fever has recovered 
his ftrength will thenceforward enjoy ftronger 
and more conftant health." On this fubjeft the 
following fentiment contains a witty and not in- 
elegant turn ; this line, fays he, is eftablilhed by 
the approbation of ages :— 

One day is like a mother bland and kind. 
The next a furly ftepmother you'll find* 

feramus cafum febiis quartanae ? qaam nameras dierum infe- 
liciQin et malonim fuperetur a felicium et bonorum, et inter 
quofque paroxyfmos intervallum quietis toto biduo continu- 
atx interveniat." This is faid with much lefs ingenuity 
and point than it (lands in Gellius. 

• AXAoTi ftnTpt;*ii.]-^This verfc is in Hefiod. "Rpy, ic^ H^. 
V. 825. Apollolius has it at a proverb. Cent. ii. § 56. who 
only fays upon it, ivi rw irort ivii^i^trrrw a^^oTf ^i ^voJifAt" 
^v>TU9, ** on thofe who fometimes have good and fometimes 
Lad days." Erafinus alfo has it, but does not particularly 
iUuflratc it* 

The 
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The meaning of this is, that every day cannot be 
feir* but that one is faiV and another otherwifc ; 
and as it happens in human affairs, that things 
are alternately good and bad, how much more 
fortunate is that fever in which two good days 
intervene, and there is but one ftepmothcr to two 
piothers« 



Chap. XIIL 

^the particle quin, how many and what areitsfigni' 
f cations. Often ufed with obfcurity by the an- 
iients. 



TH E particle quiny which grammarians call 
a conjunftion, feems to conneft a. fen- 
tence by various means : one while it is ufed 
when we fpeak, as it were, chiding, or afking a 
queftion, or exhorting, as quin venis ? (but do you 
come?) quin legis? (but do you read?) quin 
fugis ? (but do you fly ?) it has another meaning 
when we affirm a thing, as, there is no doubt 
(quin) but Marcus Tullius is the mod eloquent 
of all men ; and it has yet another meaning, 
when we fo compound it, as that it appears con* 

trarjr 
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traiy to what was before faid, as, " Ifocratcs dkl 
not therefore refufc to plead, becaufe he did not 
think it ufeful and honourable (quin id utile & 
faonelhim exiftimarit.)" A fimilar inllance of this 
occurs in the third origin of Marcus Cato: " haud 
eos eo poftremum fcribo, quin populi & boni &c 
ilrenui (ient; I do not mention them lad, becaufe 
they are not a refpeftable and a ftrong people." 
Marcus Cato too, in his fecond Origin, has uied 
this particle in a fimilar manner : '^ Neque iatii 
habuit, quod eum in occulto vitiaverit, quin ejus 
famam proftitueret ; nor was he concent with 
privately calumniating him, fo as not to 
de&me his reputation openly.*' Moreover, I 
obfervc that Quadrigarius, in the eighth book 
of his Annals, has ufed this particle with great 
obfcurity; I quote his words: " He came to 
Rome, vix fuperat, quin triumphus decernatur ; 
he fcarce prevails that a triumph fhould not be 
decreed." In the fixch of the Annals too is this 
paflage : " pene faftum cfle quin caftra relinquc- 
rent, atque cederent hofti; it was within a little 
that they did not leave their camp and yield to 
the enemy." I am aware that any one may fay^ 
and fay truly, that there is no difficulty in the 
applicadon of this word, for quin is every where 
put for uty and this is plain, if you only fay, 
^ Rifmam venit^ vbc fuperat, ut triumphus decer* 
natur:" fo in the other paflage, pene fa£lum 
rflfc ut caflra, &c. They indeed who are fo 
Vov. III. U 6 quick 
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quick and ready, iray adopt this commutation 
of words which they do not underftand, yet let 
thenn do it, when the occalion permits, with 
modefty. No man, however, will underftand 
the fignifications and different powers of this par- 
ticle, unl. fs he know that it is a compound and 
copulative one \ and that it not only has the 
power of uniting, but of adding a certain fignin- 
cation. All thi , which would be the fubjeil of 
too long a differtation, he who has. leifure may 
find in the grammatical commentaries of Publius 
Nigidius. 

■ Copulati^oe one.] — Gellius does not explain himfelfy but 
there can be no doubt but that he mui^ mean that ^uh is a 
word compounded of qui knd ne, as other grammarians ex- 
plain it. Thus Vofliu? in his Etymology fays, fuiuf ju»r' ««:•• 
KoTrr.f, cx qtiinCf ut /fu exjr^je. ^ine autem ex qui et ne pro 
non. Sane qui aut quin taces, quia domum is, quid aliud 
dicit quarn qui non taccs, vel qui non doMum abis? atquc 
hie quidcm eft lidvcrbium jubcntis vtl hortantis ; ac par 
ratio cum eft conjun^io, nam cum dico non dubito quin 
fit vcnturus, idem eft ac qui five quomo4i9 non (it venta- 
rus, i. e. *• quin is made by apocope from quitut 2Ls/eu from 
/I've : but quine is compoied of qui and ne, for not. Thus, 
whoever fays, quin tacesF quin domum is? what does he fay, 
but why are you not filent ? why do you not go home ? In 
this fenfe quin is an adverb of command x>t exhortation. 
The interpretation is the fame when it is a conjun£lion : 
for when I fay, I do not doubt, quin fit venturus, it is the 
fame as if I were to fay, I do not fufped that or how he 
ihould not come,'' Gellius therefore is julUiied in wonder- 
ing ho>v quin could be fubftituted for ut. 

C H A ?• 
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Chap. XIV. 

Selelf and elegant Jentences from the Mimes of 

Publius \ 

PUB LI US was an author of Mimes, and 
was efteemed fupcrior to Laberius. The 
fcvcrity and arrogance of Laberius fo dilguftcd 
Caius Casfar, that he profeffed to approve of the 
Mimes of Publius, in preference to thofe of La- 
berius. The fentimcnts of this Publius are for 



■ Puhlius.'] — This was Publius Syrus, fromwhofe Mimes 
more good and ufeful fentences are ftill preferred than can 
be found in all the dramatic poets extant. He has had the 
honour of being ftrongly praifed by Seneca, in whofe works 
very many of his fentences are preferved. He fays, ♦' How 
many of the mod eloquent verfcs are hidden in the Mimes? 
How many of thofe of Publius are fitter for the bufkin 
than the flipper?" Epift. 8. In another paflage he (ays, 
'* Publius, fuperior in genius both to tragic and comic 
writers, whenever he gives up the follies of the Mimes, and 
that language which is directed to the upper gallery, writes 
many things not only above that fpecies of writing, but 
worthy of the tragic bufkin." The fentences of this author 
have been collecled alphabetically into a mod valuable vo« 
lume, and illuftrated by excellent notes, full of parallel paf- 
fages from ancient writers, by Janu& Gruter. The collcc- 
don confifls of 852 fentences, all iambics, and all of this 
proverbial kind. Some among them are however attributed 
to Seneca himfelf* and fome to other writers. 

the 
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the mod part elegantly exprcflcd, and well adapt-^ 
cd to common difcourfc. Some of thefc are 
comprized in fingle lines, which I have thought 
proper to fubjoin : 

Tis a bad fcheme, which cannot bear a change. 

Who gives to worth, receives a benefit. 

Bear without murmurs what you cannot fhun. ' 

He who hath too much power will ufe it ill* 

A gay companion is a vehicle. 

Of all good names, frugality's the word. 

Heirs have a weeping eye and merry heart. 

Patience too oft provoked becomes dire rage* 

The fool blames Neptune and yet goes to lea. 

So deal with friends as tho' they might be foes. 

Who bears one infult but invites another. 

By too much logic truth is often loft. 

Who handfomely denies half grants your luit. 



Cm4lP« 
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Chap. XV. 



Cameades the academic purified himfelfby hellebore j 
when about to write againjl the dogmas of Zeno. 
Of the nature and healing powers of white and 
black hellebore. 

CARNEADES the academic being about to 
write againft Zeno the ftoic, cleanfed his 
body with white hellebore, left any of the corrupt 
humours of the ftomach ihould fly up into the 
head, and weaken the powers of the mind ; with 
fuch care and preparation did this man of the 
moft fhining talents proceed to refute the opi- 
nions of Zeno. When 1 fead this circumftancc 
in Greek, about the white hellebore, I enquired 
what it was : I then found that there were two 
forts of hellebore *, very different in their co- 
lours, 

■ Two forts of MIihre.]'^TliCTC are dill two plants 
known to the modem botaniils by the names of white and 
black hellebore ; but (o imperfect are the defer iptions left 
by the ancients, even of the plants moft highly elleemed by 
their phyflcians, that it is not po£ible to determine whether 
either of thofe which now bear the name correfponds with, 
thofe to which they gave it. Of the black hellebore, an 
eminent botanift fays, " whether our hellebore be the fame 
(pecies as that faid to grow in the iiland of Anticyra, and 

about 
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lours, white and black ; but this diftinftion of 
colours is not perceptible in the feed, nor in 
the plants, but in the root. The ftomach 
and upper belly is purged by the white, in the 

about mount Olympus, (b frequently alluded to by the Latis 
poets, is Jio eafy matter to determine. From the accounts 
of Tournefort and Bellonius, who botanized thefe places, a 
ipecies of this plant was found in great plenty, which the 
former fuppofes to be the hellebore of Hippocrates. Ic 
differs from the fpecies known to us by having a large 
branched (lem, and alfo by its effe£ts» for he found that a 
icruple of the extract brought on violent fpaiins and con- 
vnlllons.'* WoodviUis Medical Botany. ^'SRt arc told alfo bjr 
the fame author : <* It feems to have been principally from 
its purgative quality that the ancients efteemed this root 
fuch a powerful remedy in maniacal difbrders, with a view 
to evacuate the atra hUis, from which thefe mental difeaies 
were fuppofed to be produced ; but though evacuations be 
often found neceffary in various cafes of alienations of mind» 
yet, as they can be procured with more certainty and fafety 
by other medicines, this catholicon of the ancients is now 
almofl entirely abandoned." The white hellebore belongs 
to quite a diftindl genus of plants from the black, accord- 
ing to the Linnaean fyftem, and is alfo called veratrwiu 
The identity of this plant with the ancient is no lefs doubt- 
ful than that of tlie former, or perhaps even more (o. The 
application, therefore, of what was faid of the hellebores 
of the Greeks, to thofe known to us, can only be admitted 
as a matter of probability. The effcdls of the white helle- 
bore alfo are fo violent and deleterious, that few modern 
phyftcians venture upon the ufe of it. Both kinds were (kid 
to grow at Anticyra ; but the black was more commonly 
employed, as accounted fafer ; but when Hippocrates men- 
tions hellebore iimply, without an epitliet^ he means the 
white. 

form 
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iTomn of emetics ; by the black, the inteftines or 
lower venter is purged; but both have the power 
of expelling thofe noxious hUmours which arc 
caufes of difeafe : there is however fonrte danger, 
left in deftroying thefe cailfes of difeafe, the prin- 
ciple of life too (hould be deftroyed, and left by 
opening every paflage through the body, the 
man, exhaufted from the want of fupport from 
nourifhmenc, fhoUld perifh. But Pliny the elder 
relates, in his Natural Hiftory, that hellcbolrc ma^ 
be taken with great fafety in die ifland of Aiiti- 
tyra * j for when Livius Dnifus, tribune of the 
people, kboured under that diforder which is 
called the falling-ficknefs, Pliny fays that he failed 
to Antieyra, and there drank hellebore, and was 
cured. Befidcs, we read that the Gauls, in hunt- 
ing, dipped their arrows in hellebore, becaufe 
animals fo killed are more tender food 5 but from 
the contagion of the hellebore, the wounds made 
by their arrows arc feid to fpread ferthcr than 
ufual. 

» JMtiiyra.]-^The parages of Hbrace, m which Anticjmi 
is mentioned, arc univerfally known : they all imply that 
the perfon concerning whom it is mentioned requires fome 
procefs to core him of infanity* 

'Paufanias, Strabo, and Pliny, differ about the geogra- 
jrftkal pofidon of Anticyra. See Paufanias, Phoc. c. 36.— 
^trabo, 1. 9.— Pliny, 1. 25. c. 5, 
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Chap. XVL 



Tbe ducks of Ponfus had the power of expctHng 
poifon. Kifig MithridaUs^s knowledge in anti^ 
• dotes of this kind. 

IT is faid of the ducks bred in Pontus, that 
they live generally upon poifon. Lenaeus, 
a freedman of Cnaeus Pompey, records, that 
Mithridates king of Pontus^ who was very expe- 
rienced in phyfic and in medicines of this fort^ 
was accullomcd to mix ' the bbod of thefe ducks 

with 

* To iw/V.] — This quality of ihe blood of Pontic ducks, 
is mentioned alfo by Pliny, Nat. Hift. xxix. 5. by Diofco- 
rides, and Scribonias Largus, and the application of it by 
Piiny, XXV. 2. Many receipts* have been left by the an- 
cients as the famous antidote of Mithridates, bat from theii 
entire difagrccment concerning the materials, and the total 
incflicacy of mod of the compofitions with refpecl to the 
confequenccs aicriibed to them, we may ncUurally fuppofe>. 
either that the whole (lory is fabulous, Wiiich it feems to be» 
or that his receipt remained a fecret with himrcl£ Serenus 
Sammonius fays it was found when his papers were feized 
by Pompey, and was fo fimple tliat the conqueror laughed 
at it. 

Bis dcnas rutx frondes, falls et breve granum, 
Juglandefquc duas totidem cum corpore ficus. 

Twenty leaves of rue, a little fait, two walnuis, and twa figs. 

This 
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^ith drugs, which operate as an antidote to 
poifon ; and their blood, he adds, is extremely 
powerful in efFefting this. " The king himfclf/* 
he fays, " by the perpetual application of fuch 
medicines, was guarded agsinll the {hares laid 
for him at entertainments j nay, he even know^ 
ingly, and to make . experiment of fome violent 
and rapid poifon, often drank it off, and without 
injury ; wherefore, when he was conquered by 
the Roman people in battle, and fled to the far* 
theft part of his kingdom, having determmed to 
die, and tried to deftroy himfelf, but in vain, by 
means of the ttrongeft poifons, he fell upon his 
fword. The celebrated antidote, mithridatics, is 



named after this king.** 

This mixture he took every morning with a little wine* 
i^ompey might well laugh were this true, and his phyfician 
would have laughed ftill more. Much about Lenseus and 
Mithridates may be found iir Pliny's Nat. Hift. xxv. 2. He 
calls him Pompeius Lenaeus. 
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Chap. XVII. 

MitbrtdateSi king of Ponfus, Jfoki the language of 
twenty-two nations. S^uintus Ennius Jaid of 
bimjelf that he had three hearts^ hecaufe he tm^ 
derjlood Greeks OJcan^ and Latin* 

OUINTUS ENNIUS faid he had three 
hearts *, becaufc he underftood the Greeks 
the Ofcan, and the Latin languages j but Mi* 
thridates, the famous king of Pontus and Bithy- 
nia, who was overcome by Cnasus Pompey, un- 
derftood the languages of twenty-two nationi 
that were under his government, and converfed 
with perfons of all thefe nations without an inter* 
prcter ; and when he fpoke to any of them, he 
ufcd their language with as much propriety as if 
it had been his own. 

1 Triacerda,^ — Hicronymus Columna, the author of the 
Life of Ennius, prefixed to the edition of his fragments, re-* 
peating this account, adds, <' refpiciens fortafle ad tri-cor- 
poris Geryonis figmentum, qui a plerifquc fophiila trium lin- 
guarum peritia infignis fuiiTe perhibetur," *' alluding perhapf 
to the fable of the threefold Geryon, who is by many related 
to have been a fophiH /killed in three languages.*' The 
conje(f\ure is foolifh enough, and the interpretation of tht 
fable not \trf probable* 
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Chap. XVIIL 

Marcus Varro relates that Salluft the bificrian was 
taken in adultery by Annaus Milo^ beaten with 
rods^ and di/mijfed 9n faying a fine \ 

MARCUS VARRO, a man of great 
authority and weight in his writings aod 
life, in his publication, intituled, " Pius,** or "dc 
Pace," records that Caius Salluft, the audior of 
that grave and ferious compofition, in which he 

■ There is very ftrong evidence that Salluft> notwithftand- 
ing the afFedationoffeverity in his writings, was a man of 
a very diiTolute life. For this adultery, which was with the 
daughter of Sylla, and various other exploits of a fimilar 
kind, he was expelled from the fenate, in the year of Rome 
703 or 4, by the cen(brs Appius Claudius Pulcher and Lucius 
Calpumius Pifo ; but Julius Casfar was his friend, and pro- 
Dably aflbciate in his debaucheries ; by him he was made 
quxftor the year following, and reilored to fenatorial dig- 
nity. One of the evidences againfl him is the ancient 
Scholiaft on Horace, i fat ii. 41. Lenrus, mentioned ia 
chap. 1 6* attacked him violently, for having in his writings 
given a bad charader of Pompey, the patron of that author ; 
he called him laftaurum, et lurconem, et nebulonem, popino- 
nemque— a debauchee, a glutton, a knave, and a for. See 
Suetonius de Illuft. Gram. c. 15, where he gives an account 
of Lenaeus. 

La£tantius has this exprcflion concerning Salluft : 
Quod quidem non fugit hominem nequam SalluHium, qui 
ait, &c. '' Sed omnis noflra vb in animo et corpore fita eft, 
animi imperio corporis fervitio magis utemur." Redle ii its 
vixiflet ut locutus eft; fervivit enim fcediilimis voluputibus. 

Vot. Ill, X 3 has 
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has exercifed the fcverity of the cenforial office % 
in taking cognizance of crimes, being taken by 
Annaeus Milo in adultery, was well fcourged, 
and, after paying a fum of money, difmiflcd. 

' Cenfor'al cfficeJ] — ^Noiioncs cenforias cxcrceri. — The 
word notio is formally applied to the cognizance taken by 
cenfors^ and exerceri alfo is a term of authority. 



Chap. XIX. 

What EpiSletus itas accuftomed to J^y to ihrfe wh% 
with debauched and vicious habits attached tbem^ , 
Jelves to philofophy. ^wo/alutary words^ the ufi 
' of which he recommended. 

I Heard Favorinus fay, that Epiftetus the phi- 
lofopher remarked, that mod of thofe who 
profefs to be philofophers were of this caft, iii>cu 
^« wgATTHv f^ixs^ m Xtyuy^ philofophers as to 
precept, but without prafticei but that is a 
more fevere remark which Arrian, in bis books 
upon the Diflcrtations of Epiftctus, fays he ufed 
to make, and which he has left us there in writ- 
ing. When he faw a man without fhame, per- 
fevering in wickednefs, impudent in his vipcs, 
and haughty in hii language> and at the fame time 
attending to the ftudy and purfuit of philofophy, 
an obferver of nature, a logician, one who ba- 
lanced theorems and folved problems, he wouU 

not 
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not only exclaim aloud> but to his exclamations 
would often add theft reproofs: " Oh man! 
whither are you cafting theft things; confider 
whether the veffel be clean ' j for if yoii throw 
them where there is nothing to receive them, 
they are loft ; if they are fufFered to putrify they 
tecome urine, or vinegar, or fomething worfc." 
Certainly nothing can be more fevere or more 
true than the words in which this greateft of all 
philofophers defcribed learning and philofophy 
falling upon a bafe and degenerate man, as into a 
dirty and polluted veffel, and becoming changed 
and corrupted, and as he more forcibly expreffcrs 
it, being turned into urine, or any thing more 
filthy. The fame Epiftetus, as I have heard 
from Favorinus, ufed to fay there were two 
vices grievous and fhocking above all the reft, 
namely, want of patience and want of con- 
tinence; when we cannot endure evils which 
ought to be borne, nor refrain from pleafufes 
which we ought to refift : *' therefore,'* fays he, 
^ whoever remembers theft two words, and 
takes care to riqgulatc himfelf by them, will be 
for the moft part irreproachable, and will lead a 
very quiet life. The two words arc, * bear, 
and forbear*.'* 

■ Ffjei Si r//^.]— There is a (Iriking refemblance be- 
tween this pafTage and oar Saviour's reproach to the Pha« 
lifees^of making clean the outfide of the cup, while the in- 
£Jc cf the man's heart was negleded* 

X 4 Chap, 
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Chap* XX* 

Words taken from the Sympofium ofPlato^ which, m 
their numbers and connexions arejkilfully^ harmo^ 
nioujfyi and fitly compo/ed, for the fake of exercifi^ 
imitated in Latin \ 

TH E Sympofium of Plato was read before 
the philofopher Taurus. In it are the 
words of Paufanias, pronouncing, among the 
other gucfts, in his turn, the praifc of love I 
admired the lines fo much that I refolved to 

' There is feimething in the title of this chapter* as 
it flands in the bell editions* certainly quite inconfiftent 
with the extreme modeily of the author* exprefTed at 
the latter end of the chapter. This is very juftly ob- 
(erved by Oifelius^ though Gronoviu«, whp ieeme to ieizo 
every poffible opportunity of cenfuring that commentators 
pretends to deny it. Oifeiius would omit the whole title 
as fpurious ; but there is a much eafier remedy* that of in- 
ierling a (ingle word. This not only removes the obje^on* 
but renders the conitruftion more natural and perfed. This 
^ord is comfofita, or fomething equivalent* to be inrerte4 
after apteque ; it will then run thus : 'verba fumfta ex Sym- 
pofio Platonis, numeris coagmenti/que verborum /cite moMatequi 
^eiqu£ compofita* exercendi gratia in Latinam orationem 'ver/a, 
Scite nuululateque tt apte is the reading of the early editions. 
The common reading makes Gellius (ay* that they are here 
Ikiifully* harmonioufly, and fitly tranflated by himfelf. I 
have given the title accordbg to the conjedlural reading. 

3 ' remember 
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Fcmember them» and they are, if I mtftake no^ 
as follows : " Every aftion is of foch a natum 
that in idelf it is neither good nor bad ; fuch as 
for in(Unce to drink, or to fpeak^ or to argue, ai 
we are now doing j not one of thcfe things is in 
icfelf honourable, but becomes fo by the manner 
in which it is done ; a thing well done becomes 
a good and honourable a^on, one not well done 
a bafe adion. So it is of love ; for every kind of 
love is not honourable, or worthy of commenda- 
tion; but he is fo who dire^ his attachment 
properly." When thefe words were read, Tau- 
rus faid to me, " Here, you rhetorician (for fo he 
called me when I was firft received into the clafs, 
thinking that I came to Athens only to puzzio 
myfelf about rhetoric) do you obferve this fen- 
tence, how full of meaning, how luminous, and 
conneded it is, and comprifed in certain Ihoit 
yn complete terms, coming round to the point 
whence they ftartcd ? Can you produce from any 
of your orators a fpcech fo happily, fo harmoni- 
oufly put together ? But the elegance of the ftylc 
I fuppofe you conlider but as a fccondary objeft ; 
for we are to make our way into the very depths 
of Plato's mind, progreflively to advance to the 
height of the grandeur of his lendments ; we arc 
not to turn ourfelves out of the way, to enjoy 
the pleaiant flow of his ftyle, and the choice ele- 
gance of his expreflions." Tliis admonition of 
Taurus, upon the harmonious periods of Plato 
Vol. 111. X 5 not 
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not only did not cheeky but encouraged us In 
aiming to transfer the elegance of the Greek into 
Latin terms ; and as fbme little vile animals arc 
prone through petulance to imitate what they 
hear and fee, (b did we exprefs our admiration of 
Plato's writings, which we attempted not to 
rival, but as it were to make draughts and copies 
of it, fiich as this, which we formed from thofe 
very words. " Every aft," fays he, " is of (uch 
a nature, that in itfelf it is neither good nor bad ; 
as what we are now doing, viz. drinking, finging, 
dilputing J for as no one of thcfe aftions is in 
itfelf honourable, but becomes fo by the manner 
in which it is done, an aftion rightly and honour- 
ably done becomes a good aftioh, if ill done, an 
evil one. Thus it is with love ; for not every 
kind of love is honourable or worthy of commen- 
dation, but that which difpofes us to love honour- 
ably." 



f HAI*. 
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Chap. XXI. 

jlt what times ^ between the building of Rome and the 
Jecond Punic war^ the celebrated Greeks and Ro^ 
mans Jlourijhed '. 

IN order that I might have fome knowledge of 
ancient times, and illuftrious charafters in thofc 
ages, left perchance I fhould in difcourfe make 
fome obfcrvation upon the age and life of fomc 
of thefe great men, like that ignorant fophift wh# 
lately proclaimed aloud, that the philofopher 
Carneades was prefented with a fum of money 
by Alexander the fon of Philip, and that Pane* 
tius the floic lived with the elder Scipio> to guard 

' This chapter, containing fo many fynchronirms of Greek 
and Roman hiflory, is of very great importance, but like 
other chronological matters is attended with difficulties in 
particular parts. In feveral inflances, Gellius will be found 
to be mifiakcn in feveral years of calculation ; in others, his 
pofitions are at leaft difputable. We may always in fuch 
fubjefts fufpe^l the errors of tranfcribers in writing figures 
as among the caufes of didigreemcnt. It would be di$culc, 
and a fubjed for a very long work, to difcufs the particulars 
of all tbefe points, but by comparing the coincidences with 
the tables of the befl chronologers, it will eafily be feen that 
Gellius does not always agree with thoie who are considered 
45 L^e beft authorities. 

myfclf 
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myfelf therefore from thus confounding ages and 
times, I made fome extrafts from the books 
called Chronicles, treating of thofe times, ia 
which Grecian and Roman charaders, diftin- 
guiflied by their talents or their power, flourifh- 
cd, from the building of Rome to the fecood 
Punic war. Thefe extrafts, which were made 
upon different occafions, I have reduced to ibme 
fort of order: nor was it my objeft, with accurate 
fzrt and attention to compofc a catalogue of 
illuftrious contemporaries in the two nadons, but 
that thefe Attic Nights might be fprinkled 
here and there agreeably with thefe flowers of 
hiftory. In thb account I have thought it fuf* 
ficient to fpeak of the times in which a few of 
theie chara£ters exifted, from whofe dates it will 
not be difficult to guefs at the periods of thofe 
who are not here mentioned. I ihall begin 
with the famous Solon, fincc, with regard to Ho- 
mer and Hefiod, it is plainly^ the opinion of all 
writers that they lived either at the fame rime, 
or that Homer was rather the more ancient, 
but that both lived before Rome was built, while 
the Silvii were matters of Alba, about 160 years 
after the Trojan war, according to Caffius's An- 
nals, in the firfl of which he fpeaks of Homer 
and Hefiod, and about 160 years before the 
building of Rome, as Cornelius Nepos fitys, in 
his firft Chronicle, of Homer. We learn that 
Sol9n, one of the celebrated wife men, wrote the 

Athenian 
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Athenian laws in the thirty-third year of the 
reign of Tarquinius Prifcus, king of Rome ; but 
Pififtratus was the tyrant of Athens when Ser- 
vius TuUius reigned, before which time Solon 
went into voluntary banilhment, becaufe no 
credit was given to him when he foretold the 
tyranny of Pififtratus. After this, Pythagoras 
the Samian came into Italy, in the reign of 
Tarquin's fon, firnanned Superbus $ and at the 
fame time Hipparchus, the fon of PilUlratus, the 
brother of Hippias the tyrant, was (lain at Athens 
by Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Cornelius Ne-- 
pos fays, that Archilochus began jull then to be 
celebrated for his poetry, when TuUus Hoftilius 
■was upon the throne. It is recorded, that in the 
a 60th year after that, or not much more, the 
Perfians were routed by the Athenians in the fa* 
mous battle of Marathon, under Miltiades, who 
after that viftory was condemned by the people 
of Athens, and died in prifon. Then flourifhed 
at Athens -ffifchylus, the celebrated writer of 
tragedies. About this time, at Rome, the people 
created for themfelves, by an infurreftion, tribunes 
and asdiles ; and not long after, Caius Martina 
Coriolanus, being thwarted and irritated by the 
tribunes of the people, went over from the re- 
public to their enemies the Volfcians, and mad^ 
war upon the Romans. A few years after this» 
Xerxes was routed by the Athenians and the 
greater part of Greece, under the conduft of 

Themiftocles, 
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Themiftoclesy in a naval engagement^ and put to 
fiight> near Salamis ; and four years after thisj in 
the confulfhip of Menenius Agrippa and Marcus 
Horatius Pulvillus, in the war againff the Veien- 
tes, 360 Romans of rank, with their families, 
were furrounded by the enemy near the river 
Crcmera> and were cut off. Near this time, 
Empcdocles, of Agrigentum^ became celebrated 
as a natural philolbpher ; at the fame time it 
appears, the decemviri were appointed to draw 
up a code of laws> by whom ten tablets were 
firft completed, and afterwards two more added. 
Then began the Peloponnefian war in Greece, of 
which Thucydides has written the hiftory ; it 
began about 323 years after the building of 
Rome, at which time Aulus Pofthumius Tor- 
quatus was didator, who beheaded his fon for 
engaging the enemy contrary to hb orders. The 
Fidenates were then at war with the Romans. 
The charaftcrs diftinguilhed in thole times were, 
Sophocles and Euripides as tragic poets, Hip- 
pocrates as a phyfician, and Democritus a phi- 
lofopher; to thcfe, Socrates the Athenian fuc- 
cecded, fomcwhat younger, but who lived in part 
of their time. From this period, when the mi- 
fitary tribunes governed the Roman republic, to 
the year of the building of the city 347, the 
thirty tyrants were placed by the Spanans over 
the Athenians s and a few years after, Socrates 
i^as condemned to death at Athens, and killed 

by 
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l^ poifon in prifon. Near that dme Marcus 
Furius Camillus was didator at Romc^ and 
overcame the Vcii. Not long after happened the 
war of the Senones, in which the Gauls took the 
whole of Rome, except the capitol ; and foon 
after that^ Eudoxus the aftrologer was celebrated 
in Greece^ and the Lacedaemonians were con* 
quered by the Athenians, under Phormio, at Co- 
rinth. At this time, Marcus Manlius, who had 
prevented the Gauls in their attack from fcaling 
the capitol, was convifled of an intention to feiize 
upon the government, and being condemned, 
was, as Varro relates, thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock, or, as Cornelius Nepos affirms, 
fcourged to death. In the feventh year after the 
recovery of the city, it is recorded, that Ariftodo 
the philofopher was born. A few years after the 
war with the Senoncs, the Thebans, commanded 
by Epaminondas, overcame the Lacedaemonians 
at Leuftria ; and a fhort time after that, by the 
law of Licinius Stolo, confuls were chofen at 
Rome from the people, whereas before it had 
not been legal for any perfon, unlefs of patrician 
rank, to be conful. In about the 400th year 
from the building of the city, Philip, the fon of 
Amyntas, and father of Alexander, rofc to the 
throne of Macedon, at which time Alexander was 
born. A few years after this, the philofopher 
Plato vifitcd Dionyfius, the lall tyrant of Sicily j 
^k1 a little time after, Philip defeated the Athe-. 

niani 
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Akins in a great battle at Cheronea^ from whidl- 
battle Demofthcnes fought iafety by flight, and 
when he was reproached for this difgraceful fligbt^ 
he replied in the following well-known verfe : 

He who fights and runs awajr> 
May live to fight another day. 

Philip after this is flain by a confpiraCy> and 
Alexander^ fucceeding to the government, pailed 
over into Alia and liie Eaft to fubdue the Per* 
Hans. Another Alexander, whofe firnaoie was 
Moloflfus, came into Italy to make war upon the 
Romans ; for now the reputation and die valouf 
of tlie Roman nation began to grow iUufbious 
among foreign people i but he died before the 
war began. We are told that this MolofTus, 
when he came into Italy, faid he invaded the 
Romans as a Tiation of men, while the Macedo-^ 
nian Alexander went to the Perfians as to a na^ 
tion of women. Soon after, Alexander ofMa- 
cedon, having fubducd great part of the Eaft, 
and reigned eleven years, died ; and not long 
fubfequent to that, died the philofopher Ariftode, 
and then Demofthcnes. About this time the 
Romans were engaged in a difaftrous and pro- 
trailed war with the Samnites, and the confuls 
Titus Veturius and Spurius Pofthumius, in an 
\inlucky fituation at Caudium, were furrounded 
by the Samnites, and being compelled to pafi 
under the yoke, departed under the ftigma of a 
difgraceful treaty^ 

After 
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After nearly the 470th year from the founda- 
tion of the city, war was b^un with king 
Pyrrhusj at that time Epicunis the Atheniart, 
and Zeno the Cician, philofophers, were in re- 
putei then Caius Fabricius Lufcinus and Quin- 
tus ^milius Papus were cenfors at Rome, and 
removed Publius Cornelius Rufinus from the fc- 
natorial order, and they aOigned as a caufe for 
thus difgracinghim, that they had found him uflng 
ten pounds of plate at an entertainment. In the 
490th year from the building of Rome, Appius, 
firnamed Caudex, the brother of Appius Carcus, 
and Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, being confuls, the 
firft Punic war was begun ; and not long after, 
Callimachus, the poet of Cyrene, in Alexandria, 
was in reputation in the court of king Ptolemy. 
Rather more than twenty years after this, peace 
being nnade with the Carthaginians, in the confu- 
Jate of Claudius Cento, the fon of Appius Caccus, 
and Marcus Sempronius Tuditanus, Lucius Li- 
vius, firft began to exhibit plays at Rome, 
160 years after the death of'Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides, and about 51 years after the death of 
Menander. Quintus Valerius and C;iius M.ni- 
lius fuccecded Claudius and Tuditanus, and in 
their confulfhip, Varro relates, in Kls firii Trca- 
tife on the Poets, that Quintus Ennius the poet 
was born, who in his 60th year wrote his twelfth 
book of Annals, which Ennius himlclf fpeaksof 
in that book. Five hundred and nineteen years 
Vol. III. y after 
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after the building of the city, Spurius CerviHtiS 
Rugi, by the advicJe of his friends, was the firH 
perfbn who divorced hts wife becaiife fhc was 
barren, fwearing before the cenfors, that he mar- 
ried for the purpole of having children. In the 
fame year, the poet Naevius exhibited play^, 
\vhom Marcus Varro, in his firft Treatife on the 
Poets, fays, fcrved in the .firft Ptinic war, which 
Naevius himfclf fays m the poem he wrote on 
that war ; but Servius afiirms that Pordus Lici« 
nius was the firft poet at Rome i he ipeaks of 
him in thefc lines — 

When Rome with Carthage waged her fecond 

fight. 
The Roman Mufe firft ventured on her flight. 

About fifteen ye^rs after, war was commenced a- 
gaiirft the Carthaginians, and noc very long after, 
Marcus Cato flourifhed as an orator, and Plautui 
as a dramatic poet. At this time Diogenes the 
Stoic, and Carneades the academic, and Critolaus 
the peripatetic, were fcnt to Rome by the Athe- 
nians to tranfaft public bufinefs with the fenate. 
A little time after, Quintus Ennius flouriftied, and 
then Caecilius Terence, after that Pacuvius, in 
whofe old age, Accius, and then Lucilius, yet more 
&mous for his fatires on the works of others : 
but we are proceeding too far, having fixed aa 
the boundary to our obfervations the fecond Punic 
war. 

BOOK 
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BOOK XVIIL 



Chap. I. 

J^utations between a ftoic and a feripateiic pbik^ 

Jopber^ Favortnus being arbiter, in which thef 

enquire how far virtue avails to make life happy ^ 

and how far happinejs cmfifis in thoje olje^s 

fvhich are called extraneous. 

THERE were at Rome two friends of Fa- 
vorinus, philofophers of fomc note, one 
a follower of the peripatetic dodbrine, the other 
a ftoic. I was once prefent at a difpute between 
thefc men, carried on with much pertinacity, 
when we were guefts of Favorinus, at Oftia. Wc 
were walking on the Ihore, towards evening, in 
the fpring : here the (toic alErmed that the life of 
man could be rendered happy by virtue alone, 
and perfeftly miferable only by wickednefs, al- 
though every corporal, or, as it is called, external 
good, fhould be wanting to the virtuous man, 
and poflefTed by the wicked. The peripatetic 
on the other hand allowed that life could only 

T s be 
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be made mifcrable by vice and wickcdnefs, but 
he by no means diought that virtue alone was 
fufficicnt to render life completely happy, fincc 
- the poflfcffion of our proper limbs, health, a good 
perfon, an cftate, a good character, and other 
things relating to the body, as well as the goods 
of fortune, appeared ncceffary to the gerfcftion 
of happincfs". Here the ftoic loudly replied, cx- 

preffing 

• Nectffary to thi perfeStim of i&/i///ff^.]— Martial's dc- 
fcription of a happy life, in his celebrated epigram, '^ Vitam 
quae ^ciunt beatiorem,*' 1. x. ep. 47. enumerates nearly tke 
iame particulars as are here faid to be required by the Peri- 
patetics. This epigram has frequently been ioutated in Bng- 
lifli. By Cowley, very coarfcly and carelefsly, near the end 
of his Di/courfeSf bj ix^ay of EJfays^ in 'verft andprcje : and no 
better by Fen ton, in NicboWs ColleSiion of Poems, voL W* 
p. 58.— -The following much neater verfion is by an an(^ 
nymous writer in the fame volume, p. 115. 

To enjoy your life in happinefi, 
My friend, the ways and means are thefe : 
Defcended wealth, a fruitful farm. 
An houfe by fite and flrudure warm. 
Still void of ftrife ; your drefs ftill plain. 
But unaffedted, neat, and clean ; 
Alike at peace in head and heart, \ 

And vigorous health in every part ; 
Truth without craft ; a friend or two^ 
J nil fuch, and only fuch as you ; 
A table with cheap plenty fpreadj^ 
Where health, and no difeafe, is fed ; 
Still fober nights, yet free from cares; 
A bed that luft nor forrow ihares, 
. Where pleafing daily labours give 
Unbroken ileeps from ten to five 1 

Prom 
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prefling his furprize that he (hould advance two 
oppofite pofitions ; " For as wickednefs and vir- 
tue were oppofed to each other, and a miferable 
and an happy life, he did not preferve the power 
and nature of an oppofite in each, who fuppofed 
that vice alone had power to render life mifer- 
able, and yet contended that virtue was not fuf- 
ficient to make it happy. And herein (faid 
he) lies the inconfiftency and contradiftion, that 
the man who profeflcs that life can by no means 
be made happy if virtue be wanting, ihould at 
the fame time deny that virtue is fufficient for 
happinefs, if that alone be pofTefled, and fhould 
thus take from virtue when prefent, that credit 
which he acknowledges to be her due when ab- 
fcnt/' " Then (fays the peripatetic, with much 
plcafantry) give me leave to aflc you, do you call 
that an amphora of wine which wants a congius 
of the meafure ?" " By no means (replied the 
ftoic) can that be called an amphora which wants 
a congius." Upon this the peripatetic retorted, 
♦* then the congius ought to be called the 
amphora, fmce when that is wanting it is no am- 
phora, when that is added it is complete. Now 
if it be abfurd to advance that a congius^makes aa 

From further views entirely fxcc, 
But> as you are» pontent to be ; 
And thus, while all your hours are pal^ 
Nor fesM^Sj nor wiihes for your lafi» 

y 3 amphora^ 
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amphoroi it is equally abfurd to fay, that life it 
made happy by virtue only, becaufc if virtue be 
wanting, life never can be happy." Then Favo- 
rinus, turning to the Paripatetic, ^^ your argument 
(fays he) about the cafk of wine, b a ibphiftry. 
difcufTed in books ; but (as you know) it is rather 
a witticifm than a proof or an argument, for if 
a congius be wanting, it happens that the am.- 
phora has not its juft meafure ; but when it is 
added, that meafure does not make the cafk, biH; 
fupplies its deficiency ; but virtue (aa the Stoio^ 
fay) is not merely an addition or a fiipplement» it 
is itfelf equivalent to an happy life, and therefore 
makes life happy, becaufe life is only tu^py whei^ 
that is prefent/^ Thefe and other arguments yet 
more minute and intricate they difcuflfed, accord-* 
ing to their different notions, makmg Favorinu$, 
the arbiter. But as night approached, and dark<« 
nefs began to thicken, we departed, attending Fa* 
vorinus into his houfe* 
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Chap. XL 

IVbat firt ofqueftums we ufed to difcujs in the Sa^ 
turnaUa at Athens^ with feme intricate fophifiries^ 
md aimifing ^gmas. ^ 

WE celebrated the Saturnalia at Athens with 
mirth and moderation, not, as they fay, 

relaxing our minds s for Mufonius affirms, that u> 
give a loofe to the mind is as it were to lofe the 

mind ; but we indulged ourfelves a little in the 
ingenuous pleafantries of lively converfation. A, 
large party of us from Rome, on a vilit to 
Greece, and who attended the fame leftures and 
the fame mailers, met at the famefupper ; then he, 
who in his turn gave the entertainment, propofed, 
as a reward for the folution of a queftion, fome 
old Greek or Latin book, and a crown of laurel, 
and introduced as many queftions as there were 
perfbns prefent. When he had propofed them 
alli the turn of each to ipeak was decided by lot. 
The queftion being folved, the crown and re- 
ward was prefented; if not folved, it was carried 
on, to be obtained by the next, according to lot, 
and if no one could fplve it, the reward and crown 
was dedicated to the deity in whofe honour the 
feftival was celebrated., The que(Uons debated 

y 4 wcrf 
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were of this fort : fome difficult fentcncc from 
ail old poet of agreeable rather than of ferious 
perplexity j fome faft of ancient hiftory ; the clu* 
cidation of fome axiom derived from philofophy, 
improperly become common; the inveftigatiOa 
of fome word of uniifual occurrence, or fome 
obfcurity in the tenfe of a verb, the meaning of 
which is obvious. Of thefe queftions, I remem- 
ber feven, of which the firft was the repetition of 
fome veries in Ennius's Satires, in which one 
word is elegantly ufcd in many different ways, as 
for example: — 

Nam qui lepidc ' poftulat, alterum fruftrari, 
Quem fniftratur, fruftra eum dicit, fruftra cflc. 
Nam qui (efc fruftrari, quem fruftra fentit, 
Qui fruftratur, is fruftra eft^ fi non ille eft fhiftnu 

The 

• Nam qui lepidc, 5:c.]— The ancients fomctimes Indulged 
themfelves in this falle taltc of running the changes on 
words of one origin. Thus Plautus in his Captives has— 

Qui cavct ne dccipiatur, vix cavet^ cum etiam cavet, 
Etiam cum caviiTc ratus, facpe is cautor captus eft. 

Of modern jingles of this kind, none is more celebrated 
than the following, which Wallis gives in his Englifh Gramt 
mar, both \\\ French and Englifh, and afterwards in a La^ 
tin tranflation, with an ample comment: 

Quand un cordier cordant, veut corder une corde. 
Pour fa corde corder, trois cordons il accordc : 
Mais, fi un des cordons de la corde defcorde, 
Le cordon defcordant £ut defcorder la corde. 

u 
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The fecond queftion was, how we (hould inter-* 
pret what Plato, in the republic which he planned 
in his books, fays, that wives fhould be in com- 
mon, and that the rewards of great captains and 
warriors fhould be the kifles of boys and virgins. 
The third queftion was, the fallacy of the follow- 
ing fophiftry, and how it is to be explained. 
** That which you have not loft*, you have; 
horns you have not loft, therefore you have 

InEngliih thus: 

When a twiftcr a twilling will twift him a twift. 
For the twiiling his twiil, he three twines doth intwifly 
But if one of the twines of the twiil do untwid. 
The twine that untwifteth^ unt^ifteth the twiH. 

To which that author adds eight more of his own original 

conftru(flion, 

* ^cd tton peri/ii/ij!i, &c.]'^Mo^ of thefe logical quib- 
bles hnd more credit given to them by the ancients than 
they deferred; the authors of many of them are recorded; 
they were dUlinguifhed by appropriate names, and were 
often the fubje£t of private difcuiHon. This of the bomj Is 
by Diogenes Laertius attributed to Eubulides, a difciple of 
the Socratic £uclid. It was commonly called ctratine» from 
x%fa<iy a horn. His name is mentioned with it by an old 
comic poet :— 

The fallacy of the argument is perfcftly evident; for it 
afferts univerfally what is only true of fuch things as we 
have once had. Diogenes attributes alfo to Eibulides the 
fophifms called mentUfu 9 fallens, EUSraiWcadtmta^ftirittit and 
€(d^a ; yet moft of thefe are alfo attributed to Chryfippuf • 
It feems little worthwhile to enquire the true authors of fuch 
idle fubtilties. 

horns/' 
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horns," Alfo another fophiftry : '^ What I am^ 
that you are not ; I am a man, therefore you arc 
not a man." The next was the folution of this 
fophifm : " When I tell a lie, and acknowledge 
it, do I tell a lie, or do I fpcak truth V* We 
had afterwards the following queflion j " For 
what reafon are the patricians accuftomed to en« 
tertain each other at the Megalenfian feftivak^ the 
common people at thofe of Ceres." 

In like manner it was debated, '* What poet of 
the ancients had ufed the phrafe veranty for vera 
dicunt (they fay true)." The fixth queftion was, 
^^ What fort of herb is the afphodel which d^ficxl 
Ijpeaks of thus ;— 

Nditioi 11^ ircKTiv peep irAfoif i^juktu varrof 

And what Hefiod meant when he faid that 
half was more than the whole ?" The laft qucf- 

' riAiof rftKTviranV.]-— Thefc two lines conTcy a celebrat- 
ed recommendation of moderation ; the fonner being point- 
ed againft avarice and rapacity, the latter recomn^ending 
fimple and frugal diet. Plato, in his third book of Laws, 
fpeaking of the kings of the Argives and Meflenians, who 
by their rapacity ruined themfelves and others, ** Were 
they (fays he) ignorant of what Hefiod fays with the utmo(( 
juilice, that half is often more than the whole, when to 
take the whole is dangerous, but the half is inoderate ; for . 
he thought moderation as much preferable to cxcefs, as any 
good thing is to another that is inferior to it.'* 

Erafmus treats at large on this palTage as an cibibUihtd 
proverb. 

2 tioi) 
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^on vas, " Of what tcnfe arc the ycvhs/cri^erinf^ 
venerim^ legerimy^ of the praeterpcif^ftj or fliturej^ 
or both." Thefc topics were then debated an4 
explained in the order which I m^ntioned| each 
drawing a lot, and we were all prefented with a 
l)ook and a chaplet, ei^cept for on^ queftioi^ 
which was upop the word veranti, no one rci 
fnemberpd that word to have been ufed by Quii>-} 
tv9s Ennius3 in the 13th of his Annals* in die Jfo}-! 
Ipwing verfe :— 

Satm yate3 verant astate in agundl. 

The chaplet therefore for this queltion w^ ded^^ 
c^d to Saturpi ;hc god of that f^pft^vaU 



Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

What reJpeSl ^JchineSy in the oration in whi<h be 
accujed TCimarchus of incontinency, /aid the Lace-^ 
ddtnicnians judged to he due to the wife Juggeftion 
of a very profligate citizen \ 

TTT^SCHINES, the moft acute and fagacious 
JLHj of all the orators who flouriftied among 
the Athenians, in that feverc and acrimonious 
Ipeech, wherein he pointedly and violently ac- 

■ Taylor's Preface to this Oration of iEfchines ag^unft 
Timarchus'may be confulted by the more curious reader, 
as from Hcrmogencs, Hefychius, Synefius, &c. he has col- 
lefted every fad explanatory of the character of the pcrfon 
accufcd, and every circumilance which can illuflrate this 
memorable oration. This is ftated to have been the firft 
occafion of the enmity betwixt ^Efchinesand Demollhenes: 
certain it is, that the morals of Timarchua were in the 
higheft degree vicious and depraved, yet he had all the 
qualities of a profound and accomplifhed politician, and 
was by no means without (kill in military affairs. Not- 
wiihrtanding his reputation for thefe and other talents, thit 
accufatioYi, ut in his rebus fieri folet, fays Taylor, prevailed, 
and the name of Timarchus has become in fucceeding agc$ 
proverbially ignominious. The term a Timarchus Was ap- 
plied by the Greeks, that is the more modern Greeks, to 
an individual totally corrupt. This oration is mentioned 
alfo in fimilar terms by Lucian and by Plutarch. 

cufed 
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* 

cufed Timarchus of incontinence, fays, that a 
certain man gave the following honourable an(£ 
ufeful counfel to the Lacedemonians, being him- 
fclf a chief in that ftate, diftinguilhed by his virtue, 
and advanced in age : " The Lacectemonians, 
(faid he) were debating a queftion in which tlic 
advantage and credit of the ftate were concerned, 
when a man rofe to deliver his fentiments, noto- 
rious for the bafenefs of his life, but at die fame 
time poffefling all the talents of an accompliflied 
orator. The counfel he gave refpefting what 
ought to be done was fo convincing, that it re- 
ceived general approbation, and a decree was 
about to be paffed according to his opinion; 
when, with great vehemence and indignation, 
there arofe one of thofe leaders, whom the Lace- 
daemonians revered as judges and dircftors of 
the public councils, diftinguilhed by his age and 
the dignity of his charafter : * What reafon (he 
exclaimed) Oh Lacedaemonians ! will there be to 
hope that this city and ftate can any longer rc- 
xnain fecure and invincible, if we employ the 
counfels of fuch men as this j if this counfel be 
wife and meritorious, I befeech you, let us not 
fufFer it to be difgraccd by the pollution of its 
flagitious author/ Having faid this, he called 
upon aman^ celebrated for his forticude and jus- 
tice, 

* CalUdufon m man.]— The fame fafl is related by Pla- 
carchwith fome variation; he inaputes to the ephori what 

JEfchines 
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tice, but of mean talents as an orator, and de fired 
him, by tfie confent and rrqueft of all, to deliver, 
in the bcft manner he couH> the fentiments of 
die eloquent fpeaker, in order that no mention of 
him being made, the decree of the people might 
pafs in his name who had laft fpoken. The ad- 
vice of thb very prudent old man was followed, 
and thus die falutary counfel took place, while 
the name of its bafe author was changed/* 

JBkhmes here afcribes to an individual, but whoever fag« 
gefted fuch a meafure, we muft certainly rather admire itl 
dUfcretion and its policy, than its juiUce. 



Chap. IV. 

Shw Sulpitius ApoUinarts laughed at one wb9 ajfirtid 
that he alone underjlcod the hijicr/ of Salluft^ by 
enquiring the meaning of incertum ftolidior an 
vahior \ 

WHEN we were young men at Rome, and, 
having changed the prxcexu and the 
toga virilis, were looking out for mailers of deeper 

knowledge, 

■ TMs is a very intercfling^ihapter, and thrtws coniider- 
able light opon the cuftoms and znaogers of the Komans. 
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knowledge^ we were by chance among the book« 
fellers in the Ihoe-marketj when Apollinaris Sul--^ 
pitiuS) a mail in the memory of us all, pre^emU 
liently learnedi ridiculed a boafting fellow^ who 
read Salluft for money > and played upon him with 
that elegant kind df raillery which Socrates ufed 
to the fophifts * 1 for when he aflcrted that he was 

the 

We IcBtn fro&L it in pardcfdaf^ that it wad not unufual for 
critics and gnuiimarians to give public leflares on fome po- 
pular author, to which probably all were indifcriminately 
admitted on paying a certain fee : we may learn alfo, from 
the remarks of Gellias, and the wicked wit of his friend 
Sulpitius Apollinaris, that this tafk was not often under- 
taken, and confequently not attended, by men of the great- 
cfl eminence for parts and learning. Such meetings pro« 
bably refembled our fpouting clubs, as any one appears to 
have propofed what queftion he pleafed, and the clrcum- 
fiance may have given rife to the improvifatori of modem 
Rome, who for a trifling fum of money will, on any givea 
fubje£l, pronounce a number of extemporary verfes. 

This chapter alfo informs us that Gellius, was of < noble 
lank, for the praetexta was only worn by the noble youths of 
Rome. 

* Tq thi/tfhifis.]'^Ciccro alludes to the talent of Socra- 
tes. 

Socrates de feipfo detrahens, indifputatione plus tribue- 
bat lis quos volebat refutare, ita cum aliud diceret atque for- 
tiret, libenter uti folitus eft, ea difiSmulatione quam Gneci 
iiii^yiiay vocant. Acad. Queft. 1. iv. c. 5. 

Something of this kind is related of Socrates, in Elian's 
Various Hiftory. Perceiving that Alcibiadef was vain of 
hit riches and efiates, he difplaycd to his view a nap of the 
earth.— Shew me Attica, fays the philofopher. Alcibladet 
obeyed. Shew me your eftates^ fays Socrates. The young 

Atheniiui 
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the only ' man who could read and explain Sal-' 
luHr, and openly boafted that he not only erritio^Ijr 
fearched into the outer fkin, and obvious mean« 
ing of his fentiments, but into their very blood 
and marrow. ApoUinaris profefling to embrace 
and reverence his learning, " Very opportunely 
(fays he) my good mafter, are you come with the 
blood and marrow of Salluft's words ; for yefter- 
day I was afked the meaning of thofe words in 
the fourth book of his hiftory, whefe, ij)eaking 
ofLentulus, he fays, it is very uncertain, 7?^//- 
diome ejfet an vanior.** Salluft's words are thefc : 
"At Cnacus Lentulus patriciae gentis (JoUega ejus, 
cui cognomentum Clodiano fuit, perinccrtum 
Jiolidior an vanior, legem de pecunia' quam Sylla 
cmptoribus bonorum remiferat cxigenda promul- 
gavit." Apoliinaris therefore affirmed that this 
queftion was aflced him, and that he could not 
folveit, namely, what were the different meanings 

Athenian confefTed he could not find them.— What, replied 
the moralift, are you fo vain of what is in faft no portion of 
the earth. 

' Ofsly /;//?«.]— There is an epigram prefcrvcdin the firfi: 
volume of the Latin Anthology, which turna upon this 
idea : 

De Var. Catonc grammatico et poeta 

Furius bibaculus, 
Cato grammaticus Latina Siren 
Qui folus legit ac facit poetas. 

Where /olus legit fceras to mean the only oun who kndWI 
how to read them. 

of 
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of JtbUdior and vanior f for Salluft appeared to 
have feparated and oppofed them to each other^ 
as if they were unlike, and not the fame fpecies 
of defeft ; he therefore requefted that he would 
inftruft him in the meaning and derivation of 
both. The other, with a grin upon his counte- 
nance, ahd with a turned-up lip, fhewing how 
much he defpifed the fubj^dt of enquiry and the 
perfon who enquired, ** I (faid he) am accus- 
tomed to inveftigate and unfold the marrow and 
blood of old and recondite words, not thofe which 
are in daily ufe witli the vulgar, for he muft 
needs be morefoolijh and vain than Cnaeus Len- 
tulus himfelf, who does not know that vanity and 
levity are the fame fpecies of folly," Having 
faid this, he left off abruptly, and was preparing 
to depart; we, however, detained him, and prefled 
him, as did more particularly ApoUinaris, to ex- 
patiate more fully and openly upon the difference, 
or, if he thought proper, the fimilarity of the two 
words^ and he entreated that he would not grudge 
this information to one defirous of inftrudion. He, 
however, plainly perceiving that he was laugh- 
ed at, pretended to have bulinefs, and left us. 
We afterwards learned from ApoUinaris, that the 
meaning ofvanus was not according to the vulgar 
• ufage, deftpiensy or bebeSi or ineptus \ but as the 
moft learned of the ancients ufed it, as tnendax and 
infidust and they oppofed levia an i inania to gra-- 
via and vana i but men were called Jlolidiy not io 
Vol. III. 2 much 
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much fignifying A'/i and excordesj as iefriy m0kftiy 
aUpi^y which the Greeks called fAox^fif^^ and 
^^Tixoi ; and he addcd^ diat each of thefe words, 
with their derivations, were found in Nigidinsli 
publications^ which I have nodced, having foii^t 
for and found them, in order that I might infert 
them in thefe commentaries, and which I think 1 
have fomewherc or other already introduced. 



C H A p. V. 

^tntus Emiiusy in bisfeventb book of Anrnds^ has 
written quadrupes eques, and not as man/ 
read, quadrupes equus '• 

IT happened that at the houfc of Antonius 
Julian the rhetorician, a man of refpeftabi- 
Kty and of great eloquence, myfclf and fome of 
his friends were amufing ourfelves in literary 
paftimes,and fuch ingenuous fcftivities, at Putcolir 

■ The lines quoted in this clmpter from VirgU, are to be 
found in the third book of the Georgics, v. 115. 

The poet may properly enough apply to the horfexnan 
that which his (kill or management obliges or teachc* the 
borfetodo. 

Informatio» 
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Information was brought to Julian> that a readcr> 
a man of learning, with 1a very mufical voice, was 
reciting to the people, in the theatre> the Annals 
of Ennius, Let Us go, faid he, to hear this En- 
ttianift, whoever he be (by which name he chofe 
to call himfclf.) We found him reading, amongft 
vaft clamours of applaufe, the feventh book of 
the Annds ; and we heard him very diftinAly 
pronouncing thefir lines — 

Denique vi magna quadrupes equus atque ele-^ 

phanti 
Projiciunt felc^ 

Having read a few ver^s more, he ^parted, with 
the loud applaufes of the whole affembly. Then 
faid Julian, as he paflfed out of the theatre> 
*' What think you of this ftranger and his qua^ 
drupes equus ? for thus he reads it t— 

Denique vi magna quadrupes equus atque ele- 

phanti 
Projiciunt fcfck 

t)o you (uppofe. If his inftruftbr had been a 
inan of any value, that he would have faid qua^ 
drupes equus^ and not quadrupes eques ? that 
Ennius fo wrote it, no one at all attentive to an-> 
cient learning has ever doubted.'* But when fome 
of the company faid, that they had read (every 
One with his fchoolmafter) quadrupes equus, and 
wondered what was the meaning of quadrupes 

Z X equesi 
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iquesy ** I would have you (fays he) my good 
young men, read Quincus Ennius as accurately as 
Virgil did, who, imitating this verfe in his Gcor- 
gics, has put equitem for tquum in the following^ 
lines: — 

Frena Pclerhronii Lapithae gyrofque dederc 
Impofiti dorfo, atque equitem docuere fub armis 
Infultare folo, & greffus glomerare fuperbos. 

In which place, unlcfs any one interpret it ab- 
lurdly, equitem can only fignify equum ; for moft 
of the ancients called the man who rode, and the 
horfe on which the rider fate, equitem ; therefore 
the term equitare^ which is derived from eques^ 
is applied both to the rider and the horfe moving 
under him. Thus Lucilius, a man eminent for his 
knowledge of the Latin language, ufes the phrafe 
* equum equitarCy m the following verles : 

Queis hinc currere equum nos atque equitare 
videmus. 

His equitat curritquc; oculis equitare vide- 
mus. 

And again, * Ergo oculis equitat.* However 
(continued he) I was not content with thefe ex- 
amples i and in order that it might apfiear be- 
yond all doubt and difpute, whether Ennius 
wrote equus or equeSy I procured with great trouble 
and expence, for the fake of examining this one 
verfe, an edition of the firft and oldeft antiquit}-, 
with the cmendadons of Lampadion, and I there 

founti 
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found it was written, not equus but eques." Julian 
made thefe and other obfervations to us with 
much learning and great good nature; but I 
afterwards met with them alfo in his works. 



Chap. VI. 

^iius MeliJfuSy in the book entitled " De Loquendi 
Proprietatc," which he at firft calls a cornu-^ 
€Opidr, has ajerted what is not worth memory or 
mention^ frejuming that there is a great difference 
betwixt matrona ^;?^materfamilias. 

TpLIUS MELISSUS ' was a man in the 
xHj highcft repute, within my memory, among 
grammarians, but in matters of literature he had 
more boafting and fophiftry than real talents. 
Befides many other publications, he wrote a 

■ jE/ius Meliffus.'] — There were fcveral illuftrious Ro- 
mans of this name. Lenarus Meliflus is mentioned by Sue- 
tonius among his .eminent grammarians; Caius MelifTus 
was the friend of Mecaenas, and was entruded by him with 
the care of regulating the public libraries in the 06lavian 
porch. See Gronovius. The Melifliis here mentioned was 
a cotemporary of Gcllius, and probably a defendant of the 
former, 

Z 3 book 
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4rona is not ufed except to expr^s one who has 
had one ckild^ and maierfamiHas, one who has 
had more» be can produce no authority from 
writers of antiquity. This in ihort feeins the 
more probable, and which accurate expl^ners of 
ancient words have affirmed, that fhe is properly 
called matrona who is married to a hufband, as 
long as flic remains in that ftate, although flie 
may have no children, and flie is fo called from 
the word mater^ which though not yet obtained, 
(he has the hope and chance of obtaining, 
whence that (late is called matrimony; but flie 
only is called materfatkilias ♦ who is in the hand 

to, and a writer of comedies; the other, Publius Pomponius^ 
A writer of Xragedies. H. Stephens ha$ prefer \red fragm^*nts 
of both. Stephe;ps mentions a play of the former called 
Porcaria, but not one of the name of Porcetra. 

♦ Maurfamiiias.'l'-^This word feems to be ufed by Plao- 
Cus merely a6 fynonymous with ttx$r, without any dii'crlmi- 
ttation of the kind aU>vementioned : 

Nunqaam enim nimis curare pofTuntfuum parentem filix; 
Quem xqoius ell nos potiorem habere quam te pod idea 

pater 
Viros noflros, quibus tu voluifti eiTc nos mairesfamiliasM 

Thus tranfla^ed in Thornton's Plautus : 

Children can !>ever take tco tender care 
Of a loved pj4rent ; \. lioin (hould we clleem 
More dear than yea, ;ind next to you our hufbands. 
Of your own choice. 

The reader will perceive that this tranflation is hardly 
nurked enough* 

Z 4 of 
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of her hufband, and under his dire Ak>n, or the 
dircftion of him under whofe authority her huf- 
band is, for fhc comes not only into wcdlockj^ 
but into the family of her hun>a(id^ and the fitiK 
auon of his heir« 



Chap. VIL 

^ wbai manner Favorinus reproved one who was 
unfeqfonably enquiring concerning the ambiguitie>s 
cf words. The different Jigniftcations of the word 

CONCIO '. 

MY friend Favorinus happening to meet, 
near the temple of the Carmentse, with 
Domitius, a man of leaming> and an eminent 
grammarian at Rome, but 0rnamed the in/ane^ 

* H. Stephens is at confiderable pains to prove the title 
to this chapter fpurious and corrupt, but he exerts himfelf to 
little purpofe, for it does not at all matter whether the title 
of the chapter tells the reader how Favorinus treated Domi- 
tius, or how Domitius behaved to Favorinus. 

There is a great deal of truth in thefe harih words put 
into the mouth of Domitius ; and it is obvious enough, that 
with all his talents and accomplifhments, this Favorinus, the 
friend and favourite of Gellius> difcovers on various occa- 
fions a great deal of pedantry. 

from 
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x>m his ferocious and churlifh diipoficion, faid to 
fiim (I was with Favorinus at the time) " Pray 
tell me, mailer, have I done wrong in calling 
(^naoyofiaj) addreffes to the people, when I 
wifhed to exprefs it in latin, amcianes ? for I 
am not fure, and I wifh to know, whether any 
one of the ancients, who were attentive to pro- 
priety of Ipeech, called an oration by the word 
concso ?'* ** Sir (replied Domitius, with a fierce 
voice and countenance) there is nothing good 
to be expefted when you diftinguiflied philofb- 
phers think of nothing but words and autho- 
rities for words; but I will fend you a book, 
wherein you will find what you want, for I, a 
grammarian, am occupied in the ftudy of mora* 
lity and the rules of life, but you, philofophers, 
are, as Cato calls you, dead gloflaries * ; you col- 
left, and read over and over old filthy records^ 
fbolifli and trifling as the words of old women 
hired for mourners. I wifh our whole race were 
mute, difhonefly would then lack its inflrument 
of mifchief." When we had Icfi: him, " We 
addrefled this man (fays Favorinus) at an un- 
lucky moment; for he feems to me to be in the 
paroxyfm of fome difeafe; obfcrve, however 
(adds he) that this waywardncfs of difpofition, 
which is called melancholy, does not happen to 

* Dr^^/g^SfTf^/.]— Mortaaria gloiTaria. It is fometlmes 
read mortaa!ia; the latter term occurs in Plautus : haec noa 
font non nugx non enim mortualia. 

Vol. III. Z 5 litde 
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jictle and, weak minds ; but there is fomethlng of 
elevated afFeftion in it % and ftrong truths arc 
often fpoken^ though without any regard to tim^ 
or ieafon. What now is your opinion of his re- 
mark upon philofophcrs ?- Would it not have 
been thought worthy of remembrance, if Antif- 
thenes or Diogenes had fpoken it ?'! He fent, 
however, the book foon after to Favorinus, as he 
had promifcd J it was, I think, a publication of Vcr- 
rius Flaccus, in which queflions of this fort were 
difcufled} xhsxftnatus exprefled the place of the 
aflembly, and the perfons who formed it ; that 
civitas denoted the fituation, the town, the go- 
vernment, and the multitude ; that tribus and 
decuria were ufed for the place, the government, 
and the inhabitants ; and that concio fignined 
three things, namely, the tribune from which the 
oration was delivered, the aflembly of the people 
{landing round, and the fpeech itfelf. As Marcus 
TuUius in his fpeech againft Quintus Metellus 
fays, *^ I afcended {in concionem) the tribune, a 
concourfe was afll-mbled j" and in his Orator he 
fays, " I often heard the aflemblies (condones) 
exclaim, when my words appeared particularly in 
point, for their ears wait, that the fentence may 
be fitly bound together by well-placed words." 
This word fignified alfo an aflembly of the peo- 
ple, and the fpeech itfelf, which was not proved 
by examples taken from that book, but, at the re- 

* Elevated ^^/tf^r.]— -Literally heroic affcdlion. The 
cxprcflion and fenlunent is from Ariilotle. 

queft 
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queft of Favorinus, we afterwards found proo& 
of thefe various fignifications, both in Cicero> as 
I before oblerved, and in the moft elegant of the 
andient writers ; but what he moft wanted, namel7« 
to find concio ufed for the fpeech icfelC the tide of 
one of Cicero's books exhibitS3 which is called by 
Tully himfclf ^ contra cmcionem ^ MetiW) 
which means only an oradon agaihft the fpeech of 
IJ^Mctellus^ 



Chap. VIIL 

^be ojEAoitfTtXcuTftj and 9\k%\^'irrwr»^ and other things tf 
this forty which are conjidered as ornaments if 
compofitiony are trifling and fuerile i this Jbezm 
from the verfes o/LucUius. 

LUCILIUS has expofed with great wit^ 
and ridicule, in his fifth Sadre, thofe lite- 
rary afFeftadons, fuch as words ending in a fimikr 
manner, or of an equal number of fyllables, or 
otherwife like or equal to each other, by the 
immoderate and unfeafonable ufe of which foolifh 
people, who wifh to appear Ifocratics ', excite 

dilgufti 

• I/ocratics.] — In other words, followers of Ifocntet. 
This perfon reckoned among his difciples a long catalogue 

of 
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diiguft ; he has (hewn how (hijMd and chikfilh 
they are in that paflagc, wherein he con[;p'.ains id 
SL friend due he had negie&ed to vilic him when 
fick: 

Qjo me habeam pacto tametfi non quzris 

doceboy 
Quando in eo numero manfti quo in maxima 

nunc ell 
Pars hominum^ ut periifTe vclis^ quem ncliuris 

cum 
Vifere debueris. Hoc noluerisy & debuerisy tc 
Si minus dele£kat^ quod otTtyja^ I focradum eft : 'O- 

y>,%0'^iii(\Ut fimul tOCUm ac VMu^ikU^xxwii^ 

Non operam perdo, li cu hie. 

cf hononrable names ; among others were Hyperides» 
Ifanis, Xenophon, Theopompus» Naucrates, &c. 

The following charaAer of Ifocrates from Quintilian, 
which I give in the tranflation of Patfall, feems to deferve a 
place here: " Ifocrates^in a different kind of eloqaence^is 
fine and polifhed, and better adapted for engaging in a mock 
than real battle. He was iludious of all the beauties of 
difcourfe, and had his reafons for it, having calculated his 
eloquence for fchocis, and not for contentions at the bar. 
His invention was eafy j he was very fond of graces and em^ 
bellifhments ; and fo nice was he in his compofition, that 
his extreme care is not without reprehenfion." 

Yet Cicero obferves of Ifocrates, that in what the peculi- 
arities of his art confifled is not evident. Cicero's words are : 
Magnus et nobilis rhetor Ifocrates, cujus ipfiut quam 
conilet effe artem non invenimus.— -He adds ; Difcipalorum 
autem atque corum qui protinus ab hac funt difciplina pro- 
iedli^ multa de arte prsecepta reperimus. 

Dc Invent Rhet. ii. a. 

Chap* 
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Chap. IX. 

Sipiification of the word infcccndo, in M. Cafo\ antt 
that infecendo is preferable to iniequendo^ though 
tnaty think otberwife. 

IN an old book which contained an oration of 
M. Cato de Ptolemao contra Thermum^ was 
this paflagc. — " Sed fi omnia dolo fecit, omnia 
avaritias atque pecuniae caufa fecit, ejufmodi fce- 
lera nefaria, quae nequc infecendo^ neque legendo, 
audivimus, fupplicium pro faftis dare oportet/' 
Enquiry was made concerning the word inje-- 
cendo. Of thofe who were prefent there was one 
who was a real fcholar, and one who was a fciolift ; 
thefc two entered into a difpute, and the gram- 
marian aflerted that it ought to be written infe-* 
quendo and not infecendo^ fince it has jthe meaning 
ofinfequenSy and we ufe infeque for proceed, in the 
imperative, as infequere. Thus in Ennius : 

Infeque mufa, manu Romanorum induperator. 
Quod quifque in bello geffit cum rege Phi- 
lippo. 

The other, a man of real learning, faid, there was 
nothing wrong, but that infecendo was correft and 
proper, and that attention was to be paid to Velius 

Longus> 
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Longus \ an accompliihed man, who, in his cotn^i 
mentary on the ufc of old words, has Hud, that 
in Ennius we fhould not read injeque^ but bifcce. 
Thus by the ancients, what we call narratumes 
was termed /eff tones. Varro al^o thus wrote the 
line of Plautus in the Menacchmi : 

HsBC nikilo mihi yidentur efle fedius^ quam 
fomnia. 

Such was their controverfy. I am of opinion 
that Caco ufed infecendoj and Q^ Ennius infeces 
without the Uy for I found in the Patrenfian li-» 
brary a work of Livius Andronicus, of undoubted 
antiquity, called the Odyffey, in the firft verfe of 
which this word was written without the u : 

Virum mihi Camena inftce verfutum. 

From the verfe of Homer : 

A book of this age and credit juftifics my confl-^ 
dence. As for the verfe of Plautus, v^herc/eff ius 
quam fomnia occurs, this is of no great weight* 
The anticnts, I believe, faid infoce rather than m- 

■ Filius L9ngus.^ — Thu is fomctimcs, but erroneouflyi ^ 
written Vcrrius Longus. 

There feems but little to obferve concerning this chapter* 
but that the antients appear to have ufed the terminations 
fw and C9 indifferently, as bvju/ct and bujufqut^ tujufyue and 

3 feque^ 
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/(fque, bccaufe it was fofter and more harmonious ; 
but both have the fanie meaning. The words 

/equor, and^^j, znd/ecutioy differ in the manner 
of ufing them ; but whoever (hall thoroughly ex- 
amine them will find their origin and formation the 
fame. Learned men^ and tranflators of the Greek 

WOrdS) apffoi fAo$ lyvtirt fAara^ and of tainrt y\)¥ fAOi 

fAso-tfi^ think the word dicere means the fame as 
infequiy for» fay they, in miiri y is doubled^ in 
Mvm it is tranflated; for that very word nm^ 
which fignifies verba^ they fay can only be de^ 
nved from cirso-OoM and uirm. For the fame rea- 
fon our anceftors ufcd to call relations and dif» 
courfes infiSioues. 
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C H A P« ^. 

Tbofe perfons are miftaken who imagine, when in-* 
quiring into the ft ate of fever, that it is tbe^ulfe 
of the vein, and not of the artery, that they feel. 

DURING the heat of the fummer I retired to 
the country houfe of Herodes, in the terri- 
tory of Attica, at a place called Cephifia, divcrfi- 
lied with groves and rivulets. While there, I was 
icized with a violent diarrhoea, accompanied with 
fever. At this place, when Calvifius Taurus the 
philofopher, and fcveral of his followers, who 
came from Athens to vifit me, were met, the 
phyfician of the village, who was fitting by mc, 
began to explain to Taurus what the nature of 
the complaint was that I was afflifted with, and 
with what degree of force, and at what intervals 
the fever made its return ; then in the courfe of 
his argument, having faid I was mending, he 
added, and you, Taurus, may fatisfy yourfelf of 
this if you will lay your finger upon the vein. 
When the learned men who were with Taurus 
had heard the phyfician fpeak in fo illiterate 
and improper a manner, calling the artery the 
vein, attributing his error to ignorance, they be- 
gan to wbilper to each other, and to fignify their 

difapprobation 
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difapprdbation by their looks j which when Tau- 
rus obfersredj turning with great mildneis^ as his 
cuftom wasj^ to the phyfician, " we have no doubt> 
worthy Sir," he faid, " that you are not ignorant 
of the diflindtion between arteries and veins ; you 
know that the veins have no power of moving 
themfelves, and that we only examine them for 
the purpofe of drawing away bloody but that the 
arteries, by their motion and pulfarion, (hew the 
ftate of the health, and the degree of intenfenefs 
of fever ; but it is eafy to fee that you fpoke ra- 
ther with a view to accommodate yourfelf to the 
common mode of difcourfing, than through ig- 
norance of the nature of the veffels, and you are 
not the only perfon I have-heard fpeaking fo in- 
correftly, calling the artery the vein ; let us then 
have the pleafure of feeing that you are more 
expert in curing difeafes than in difcourfing upon 
them, and may the gods blefs your endeavours." 
When I reflefted afterwards upon the circum- 
ftance of the phylician being reproved for fpeak- 
ing incorreftly, I confidered that it was not only 
indecent for a phyfician, but for any perfon, who 
has been liberally educated, to be ignorant of the 
ftrufture of thofe parts of our body which are 
not difficult of invefligation, and which nature 
has made eafily intelligible, that we might be 
enabled to take the ncceffary precautions for the 
prefervation of our health, and therefore what- 
ever time I could Ipare from my neceflary avo- 
Vol. IIL A a cations 
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cations I employed in reading fuch medical 
booksi as I thought were beft calculated to furnifh 
me with inftruftion upon thofe fubje£ts. Amongft 
thefe> with many other matters not foreign to the 
purpofcy I remember to have read on the fufageft 
of the veins and arteries nearly to the foUowing 
purport. A vein^ called by phyficians «yy»o» \ 
is receptacle for the blood, mixed and blended 
with the vital fpirit^ in which die blood is in a 

* Ayyf»o».]— The antients called all the veilels of the body 
by this name. Machaon applies it alio to the bag that con- 
tains the foetus in utero. Angeiologia is that part of ana- 
tomy which defcribes the veflels, veins, arteries, lympha- 
tics, lafleals, &c. 

The antients appear to have had very confbied nodons of 
the blood vefTels ; they were originally called by one name 
(veins) and the term artery was confined to the afperia ar- 
teria, or wind-pipe : at length it was obferved that fome 
of the veflels had a motion or polfation, others not ; thofc 
that were endowed with motion were fuppofed to be filled 
with fpirit or air, which they were thought to receive horn 
tiie lungs, a«d were called arteries ; the veflels without mo- 
tion, and carrying blood, were called veins. Hippocrates 
thought that the veins were derived from the liver, the great 
fountain of blood, as it was then imagined ; the arteries from 
the heart, which received its fpirit or air from the veflels of 
the lungs ; but he is not every where confident with himfelf. 
In his book de Came, he defcribes the veins and arteries as 
derived from the fame fountain. << Duae * cnim funt a corde 
'< venx cav<e, et hacc quidem arteria, ilia verovena cava no- 
«< minatur. Arteria vero calidi plus condnet quam vena 
'* cava, et fpiritus peios eft.'* 



* Hippoc. Oper* Om. Ferio. p. »5o. torn. i. 

much 
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tnuch greater proportion, dian the fpirit; an ar-^ 
tcry, on t&fe contrary, is a receptacle for the 
vital fpirit blended and mixed with the bloodj 
but in which the fpirit predominates. Z^uy/Mocy 
pulfatio, or the pulfe^ is the natural and involun* 
tary modon, or contraction and dilatation of the 
heart and arteries ; by the anrient Greek writers 
it is called the fyftole and diailole of the heart 
and arteries. 



C H A F« XL 

Virfes of Furius Anttates ignorantty cenfured by Cs^ 
Jcllm Vindex\ which verjes arijubjtnned^. 

I Cannot agree with Cafellius Vindex, the 
grammarian, though in my opinion he is by 
110 means deftitute of learning. He had ha(tily 
and ignorandy affirmed that Furiusj an old poet^ 

' The fourth line of the verfes quoted from Furiuf> I 
Would amend thuji. What can the meaning poffibly be of 
^ Hie fulica levis/' without faying any thing of the falft^ 
quantity ? I would therefore read «' fic fulica levius." 

Fulica i^ a fea fowl, and this will make the line not Only 
intelligible, but die figure very poetical : •< Thus, lighter 
than a fea fowl^ the veifel fldms idpng the main." 

A a a difgraced 
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diigraced the Ladn language by forming iuch 
words as theie^ which to my ear appear not in- 
confident with poedc elegance^ nor vulgar or \ui- 
pleafant to be fpoken^ as fome of thofe are? 
which celebrated writers have harflily and coarfe-. . 
ly introduced. The words of Furius which 
Cefellius has cenfured are thefc : he applies the 
term lute/cere to the earth when it became 
muddy; darknefs coming over like night he 
cxpreffes by hoEteJcere^ to recover wonted ftrcngth 
by virejcere : he defcribes the wind curling the 
fca, and making it (hine, by the word purpuras * ; 
and to become rich he calls optdejcere. But I 
have fubjoined the lines from Furius's poem. 

Sanguine diluitur tellus : cava terra lutefcii. 
Omnia noSlefcunt tenebris caliginis atrse. 
Increfcunt animi> virefcit vulnere virtus. 
Hie fulica levis volitat fuper sequora claffis : 
Spiritus Eurorum virides cum purpurai undas. 
Quo magis in patriis poflint opulefcere campis* 

• Purfurat,]'-'The term purple is frequently applied to 
the Tea by Horner^ in the fenfe of clear and fplendid. See 
Falllerus. 

Vox purpureum Sc purpura non Temper pro illo eximie 
rubente colore, fed etiam quandoque pro nitore illo qui in 
optimiscoloribus efflorefcit, fumitur. 
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Chap. XII. 

7^^ ancients bad the cuftom of changing verbs ailivt 

into verbs faffive '. 

IT was formerly confidercd as an elegance in 
compofition to fubftitute words poiTeiling an 
aftivc for a paflive fignification, and vice verfa. 
So Juventius in one of his plays : ** Pallium un- 

' fiarthitts, Taubmannus^ and Rutgerfius^ will fupply the 
more curious and inquifitive reader with pertinent illuflra- 
tions of this chapter. 

The commentators have been greatly divided whether it 
(hould be read Juventius or Terentius. Some manufcripts 
have Juventus, See Barthius Adverf. 1026. 

Many inflances might be eafily adduced of fimilar u(age 
of the adive for the paflive verb. Thus in Virgil : 

Turn prora avertit et undis 
* Dat latus. 

Where avirtit is ufed for avertitur, 

Nox humida ccclo 
Prxdpitat. 

"Where pr/ecipit at is ufed for pritcipitatur, &C« 

Cicero alfo fomewhere has terra movet for iitra nwvetur. 

Confult Rutgerfius, Var. Le€t. p. 439.— Who, in vindi- 
cation of the reading of Juventius, afHrms, that the paflage 
here quoted, does not exiil in Terence. 

A a 3 guit 
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guit face ut Jplendeat!* Is not this much more 
elegant than if he had faid, " ne macuUtur ?** 
Plautus too in the fame manner^ « quid eft hoc ? 
rugat pallium, amifhis non fum commode." 
Plautus has likewife ufed fuherety not to fignify 
to make dufty, but to become dufty. 

«' Exi tu, Dave, age, 

«* Sparge, munduni effe hocce veftibulum volo 5 

<< Venus ventiira eft noftnu Non hoc pulveret.** 

In the Aflinaria too^ he fays, contempks for ^on^ 
fempkris : 

^^ Mcum caput contmpl^s fiquidem c re con- 
fultas tua." 

Cnaeus Gellius likewife in his Annals fays— ''After 
the tempeft yjrdirw/ (fettled) Adherbal facrificed a 
bull." Mark Cato too in his Origines, — '' Eodem 
convense complures ex agro acceffitavere, eo res 
corum auxit,** Varro, in the book which he ad- 
drefTcd to Marcellus on the Latin language, — " In 
priore verbo graves profodiae, quae fuerunt, ma- 
nent, reliquse mutant^^ which is very plegantly put 
for mutantur ;" this alfo appears to be the cafe in 
the fame Varro*s feventh book of his Res Divinae: 
^' Inter duas filias regum quod mutet inter Anti- 
gonam & Tulliam eft enim advertere." But we 
find in almoft all ancient authors inftances of 
yerbs paffive being ufed for adive ones, of which 
\ nqyjf remember a few, as muneror te for munero, 

fignificQf 
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/gmficor for fignifieo^ Jacrifieor for facrificOy ad/en^ 
ihr for a^enih^ faneror for fcsnero^ pigfieror for 
^gnera^ wkh many others, which in the courfc of 
reading will frequently be found. 



Ghap. XIIL 

Rifly fnade by DUgems the pbilofopber to cue who 
attacked him with an impudent fafhifm \ 

WE were celebrating the Saturnalia at 
Athens in an elegant game of this kind, 
when many of us, engaged in the fame literary 

purfuits, 

' A carious incident occurs in Athensus, book x. c. i z, 
"which may be inferted here as illuflrative of the contents 
of this chapter : 

It was cuftomary at Athens to impofe a certain penalty 
on thofe who could not give th^ folution of an snigma ; 
they were obliged to drink 1^ a goblet of wine. 

Again, in the fame chapter : 

The ancients coniidered the art of expounding aenigmas 
as a proof of having received a liberal education ; they 
were generally introduced as a part of the entertainment. 
lYit reward, the author obferves, was what an ingenuous 
mind would have bluftied to receive ; the penalty for not 
folving them was, to drink a goblet of wine. 

A a 4 The 
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purfuits, were aflembled to pa(s away our time : 
we difcufied queftions of wit called JofhiJma$a ; 
every man flung them before the company like 
fo many dice, and the prize for folvbgt or the 
penalty for being unable to folve the queftion^ 
was a fcftcrce. This money being collefted by 
one in capacity of a waiter, an entertainment was 
provided for thofe engaged in the game. The 
queftions were of this fort, although in Latin, 
they appear inelegant and aukward : *^ What fhow 
is, hail is not. Snow is white, therefore hail is 
not white," There was a fimiliar one to that : 
'< What a man Is, a horfe is not. Man is an 
animal, therefore a horfe is not an animal/' It 
was his part, who was called by the caft of the die 

The above rewards and penalties refer to queftions and 
riddles of a lefs honourable nature. There were others in- 
troduced only am#ng men of fcience and accomplifhments, 
and involved fome fubtleties of philofbphy or of grammar : 
the reward in fuch a cafe was a garland ; they who did not 
folve them were compelled to drink a goblet of wine mixed 
with fait. 

A cuflom prevails in this country* in drinking parties, of 
impofing a fine of a bumper for any fuppofed offence againft 
the decencies of the banquet, and for more atrocious crimes 
offenders are occafionally made to drink a glafs of fait and 
water ; doubtlefs a cuftom borrowed from the high daflical 
authority fpoken of above. 

A fragment of Antiphanes, in the above mentioned book 
of Achenxus, adds, that the culprit in thefe cafes was com- 
pelled to drink his fait and water without taking breath, and 
with his hands tied behind him* 

.1 to 
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to unravel the queftion, to declare in what part 
of the fentence, and in what word the fallacy con- 
fiftedj if he did not declare this, no reward was 
given him, he was fined a fefterce, and that fine 
went towards furnifhing the entertainment. But 
I muft relate the facetioufnefs with which Dio- 
genes repaid a fophifm of this kind, propoled in 
contempt by a logician from the Platonic fchooL 
When the logician began, *^ What I am, that you 
arc not." Diogenes agreeing, he added, " I am a 
man/' To this likewifc Diogenes aflcnted. The 
logician then concluded, ^^ therefore you are not 
a man." " This (returned Diogenes) is falfej 
and if you woukl have it true, you muft beginyour 
propofition with me." 
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Chaf. XIV. 

What numier hemiolios isy and what bfitritos^ 
which words our cvuntrymen have not ventured to 
tranfiate into Latin \ 

THE Greeks have certain wajrs of exfH-efling 
numbers^ for which we have no words in 
Latin. They who have written in Ladn upon 
the fobjeft of numbers have ufed Greek terms, 
for they were unwilling to rifk the abfurdity of 
coining words in our tongue; for what word 
tould cxprefs hemiolius or epitritusy which con- 
tains in itfelf a whole number and its halfj as three 
to two, fifteen to ten> thirty to twenty. Epitritos 
is that which contains a whole number and its 
third part, as four to three, twelve to nine, forty 
to thiijy. 

It is worth while to notice and remember thefe 
terms expreffive of number, becaufe, unleis they 
are underftood, the mod fubtle calculations in 
the writings of philofophers cannot be under- 

ftood. 

• 

' Gronovius informs us in his note, thatVitnivius render- 
ed the Greek word ^/xjoXioy by the Latin ferquialterum, and 
iviT^iTOf by tertiarium.. The old gloflaries interpret i vtr^trw 
^y lefquitcrtiufn. 

C H A f « 
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Chap. XV. 

jlf. Farro has made a remark on hexameter verfei 
of too minute and trifling a nature '. 

IN long verfcs called hexameters, and in iam- 
bics of fix feet, they who ftudy metre have 
obferved, that the two firfl: feet and the two laft 
may confift of fingle words Handing by them- 
felves, but that the middle ones cannot ; but that 
they always confift of words divided, or mixed 
and confufcd. Varro in his grammar fays, he 
has obferved in the hexameter verfe, that upon 
all occafions the fifth half foot finifhes a word, 
and that the firft five feet have equal power to- 
ward completing the verfe with the other feven ; 
and this, he fays, is contrived by a certain geome- 
trical ratio. 

■ The meaning of what is here not very clearly faid, is, 
that the third foot of an hexameter verfe cannot form a word 
of itfelf ; but this is abfurd, and was not attended to by the 
beft poets. Moretos in his Various Readings points out fe- 
veral verfes, both in Latin and Greek, in which this was not 
obferved. One of them may be fufficient here : 

Concutitar tnm fanguis vifcere p^rfentifcunt. 

•Thb line is in Locrctio^ and fanguis, the third foot, is a word 
jby itfelf. 

BOOK 
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BOOK XIX, 



Chap. L 

fbe anjwer of a certain pbikfopber^ who was ajke^ 
why be became fale in a ftorm atjea^ 

IN our way from Cafliopia ' to Brundufium 
we paffed through the Ionian, a fea violent. 
Tad, and agitated with florms. During the 
whole firft night of our voyage a very ftormy 
fide wind filled our veflcl with water. At lengthy 
after much complaining, and fufHcient employ- 
ment at the pump, daylight appeared, but 
brought no diminution of our danger, nor ceila- 
tion 'of the ftorm j but the whirlwinds (eemed 
increafmg, and the black fky, and the balls of 
fire, and the clouds, forming theoiiclves into 

■ C<i^fl/iVi.]— Called alfo CafTope^ a town on the coaft 
of Epirus. There were others of the fame name in that vi- 
cinity. See Palmer's Defer. Gnec. Antiq. p. 262, &€• 

^ghtfol 
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frightful (hapes (which they called Typhons) * ap- 
peared hanging over us ready to overwhelm the 
(hip. In the company was a celebrated philofb-^ 
pher of the ftoic fchool, whom I had known at 
Athens, a man of fome confequence> and rather 
diftinguiflied for the good order in which he 
kept his pupils. Amidft all thefe' dangers, and 
this tumult of fea and fky, I watched this man 
attendvely, anxious to know the ftate of his 
mind, whether he was daundefs and unalarmed. 
I obferved that he cxpreflcd no fear nor appre- 
henlions, uttered no complaints like the reft, nor 
gave into their way of exclaiming; but in pale- 
nefs and terfor of countenance he differed but 
little from his neighbours. When the fky grew 
clear, and the fea became calm, a certain, rich 

* Typhons. 'l-^TViny defcrlbes in formidable terms both 
the Ecnephias and Typbon, two kinds of hurricane or whir?- 
wind> b. ii. c. 48.— Of all phxnomena of this kind, none is 
more alarming to the Tailor than the waterfpout, which 
happens fometimes in the Mediterranean. Tournefort has 
defcribed one very forcibly. Many have been the folutions 
offered for this furprifing appearance. M. BufFon fuppofes 
the kind of fpout there defcribed to proceed from the 
operation of fire beneath the bed of the fea> as the waters 
appear greatly agitated at the furface. Some have ac- 
counted for it by fudion, as in the application of a cupping 
glafs to the fkin. Thefe are peculiar to the fea, but typhons 
of a (imilar kind have alfo been experienced by land, of 
fuch violence as to ftrip houfes of their roofs> and to do 
incredible damage, patching birds and other animals in 
their vortex, and daihing them with violence to the ground. 

Greek 
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fed thought of that fliort-li ved but ncccffary and 
natural fear." He then produced to us, from a 
little bag, the fifth book of Epiftetus's Diflerta- 
lions', which, according to Arrian's arrangements, 
no doubt agree with the writings of Zeno and 
Chryfippus. In this book, which was written 
in Greek, we found a pal&ge to this tEk&z 
" The vifion of the mind, which philofopbers 
call phantafies, by wtuch the mind of man, on the 
firft appearance of an obje£t, is impelled towards 
the perception of that objeft, arc not voluntary 
or controuled by the will, but obtrude thcm- 
felvcs upon men by a certain power inherent in 
themlelves ; but there are alfb degrees of aGent 
which they call avyxxrati^tt^, by which thefe ap- 
pearances are known and judged of; thefe arc 

• Tbtfifih hwk if Epi£iitus.'\—TKv& is a flrong teftimony w 
favour of Arrian» though the fifth book> whence thefe wocda 
are taken, is no longer extant. We have at prefent only foiir» 
in which this paflfage does not occur. The floks havings 
invented for their wife man an elevation above the reach of 
nature, were obliged to devife thefe fubtleties to efcape the 
reproaches to which they would of courfe be cxpofed, when 
unexpededly they were farprifed in feeling as much weak- 
nefs as other people, or perhaps more. 'I'he firit appear- 
ances of things, as they ilruck the mind without reHcAion^ 
were called ^ayra^iof (fantafies) and coniidercd as partly 
deceptions. £pi£lecus fays in his Enchiridion, tt/duc » 
waan ^m»icuta *rfm^9ta ^iXjt« isriXfyttv o\% (^ai\a,c%m Ar»9 ««^ 

ir wmtit^ TO ^MiMfAiyov, ch. 5. In every difagrecable appear- 
ance, exercife yourfelf to fay, this is merely an appearance^ 
or fancy, and not exactly as it feems. 

6 voluntary 
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voluntary and under the conft-oul of the wills of 
men ; therefore, when any terrible found, cither 
from heaven, or from the fall of any building, or 
a iudden meflenger of unexpe6bed danger^ or 
any thing of that fort occurs, the mind even of 
a wife man cannot but be moved a little, and 
ihrink, and fuffer alarm, not from a preconceived 
opinion of any evil, but by certain rapid and un- 
cxpedted attacks which overturn the power of the 
mind, and pervert the reafon. In a little time, 
however, the wife man difapproves of thcfe phan- 
talies, thefe terrors of the mind ; that is, he does 
not give his affent to them, he does not acknow- 
ledge the propriety of the impreffion they make 5 
he cafts them away, he renounces them ; nor does 
there appear to be any thing in them worthy of 
exciting alarm. And herein they fay, is the dif- 
ference between the mind of a wife man and 
that of a fool : a fool fancies things are as they 
appear to him on the firit impulfe of his 
mind, (hocking and alarming, and by an aflent 
of his mind he admits and gives way to them, 
for the ftoics ufc the word ?rpofl-£Tr*Jofa^f« in their 
difcuflions of this fubjeft ; but a wife man, al- 
though he be for a (hort rime moved to palenefs 
and alarm of countenance, yet does not give 
way, but retains the dignity and firmnefs of that 
opinion which he ever held concerning fuch ob- 
jefts, as of things by no means to be dreaded, 
though exciring momentary alarm by falfe ap- 
pearances 
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pearances and vain terrors/' Such was the opw 
nion of Epiftetus the philofbpher> as we found 
from the decrees of the Stoics contained in that 
book. From which I have drawn a conclufion, 
that in fuch cafes as I have mentioned, we are 
not to fuppofe a man foolifh or ignorant becaufe 
he turns pale,- or grows as it were white i but wc 
are to allow, that m the fudden impulfe, he rathex* 
^ves way to human infirmity, than that he really 
believes things to be what they appear. 



Chap. II. 

Of the fivejenfos ; that two of them are more far^ 
ticularfy common to the beafts. 

MEN have five fenfes, which the Greeks 
call aio^Sno-f K, by which mental and bodily 
pleafure feems to be purfued: the tafte, the 
touch, the fmell, the fight, the hearing. From 
all of thefe, the enjoyment of any immoderate 
degree of pleafure is deemed bafe and difgrace* 
ful I but of all pleafures, according to the oplr 
nion of wife men, that is confidered as the moft 
^(honourable, which is derived from the too 
Vol. hi. B b great 
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great ufe of the tafbe and the touch $ and thoCt 
men who particularly devoted themfelve^ to the 
indulgence of fuch beaftly pleafuresj the Greeks 
call epioXas-ng and aufctrug, words of the deepeft 
reproach. We call them incontinent or intempe* 
rate i for ^you would have a clofer tranflation of 
«ix»xar«f J it would ftill be a new word ; but 
the two pleafures' derived from the tafte and the 
touchi gluttony and debauchery^ are alone com- 
mon to man and beait i therefore he who was 
addifted to thcfc pleafures, was numbered with 
beafts and wild aiiimals. The pleafures fpringr 

' Foluftatei y«4r.]— Sencpi, as a Stoic, is (till more ri- 
gorous, and condemns all pleafures, as fit only for inferior 
animals. ** Voluptas bonum pecoris eft. Magnam vi- 
tam facit titillatio corporis? Quid ergo dubitatis dicere* 
bene efle homini, fi palato bene eft ? Et hunc tu, non dice 
inter viros numeras, fed inter homines, cujus fummum bo- 
num faporibus, ac coloribns, ac fonis conftat ? Excedat ex 
hoc animalium numero pulcherrimo ac diis fecundo, mntis 
agregetur animal pabulo natum." Epift. 93. ** Pleafure is 
the gratification of a beaft. Can the external delight of the 
body produce an exalted ftate of life ? Why then not de- 
clare at once that a man is of neceflity well off when his 
palate is fo ? And can you reckon that peribn in the clafs^ 
I do not fay of men, but of human creatures, whofe chief 
good confifts in taftes, in colours, or in founds ? Let fuch ft 
one fecede from this clafs of fuperior animals, inferior only 
to the gods, and be numbered with the dumb brutes, as ^ 
creature bom only to cat'* 

The diftinaion of the Peripatetics here ivcorded, is, how- 
ever, more accurate, and gives a good folutioa of the doubt 
propofed, why fome pleafures are held more particQlaily bafe 
than pthers. 
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ing from the other three fenfes appear to be ex- 
clufively appropriate of man. I fubjoin the 
words of Ariftotle upon this fubjcdt, in order that^ 
the authority of a great and illuftrious man may 
deter us from fuch difgraceful pleafures :— " Why 
are they called incontinent * who indulge to 
c^cofs in the pleafures of the touch or the 
tafte ? (For both they who are immode- 
rate in venery and in the enjoyments of luxury 
are cfteemed incorrigible. Of the luxurious, 
however, fome find gratification in the tongue 
(or palate) and others in the throat, whence the 
wifh of Philoxenus to have the throat of a crane.) 
On the other hand, why are they who are exceflive 
as to the pleafures of the fight and hearing not 
called incontinent ? Is it becaufe the delights af- 
forded by the touch or tafte are common to us 
with other animals; and, being thus common, 
are therefore the moft dilhonou ruble, and cliiefiy 
or folcly objefts of reproach ? So that we cen- 
fure a man who is addifted to them, and call him 
incontinent and incorrigible, for bring overcome 
and enflaved by the meaneft of pleafures.. Now, 
there being five fenfes, other animals are grati- 
fied only by the two above mentioned; but 
from the reft they receive either no gratification 
at all, or they receive it by accident. 

* Incontintnt.l — In the originaJ ax^«Ti»f. I know no bet- 
ter word in £ngli(h ; ycc incontinent is fpecific and limited^ 
as it wercy to want of chaflity. In Greek, ax^«TD( is gene- 
ric. Again, axo^ao-Tot I have rendered incorrigible ; yet to 
an Englifh ear, abandoned, is far better. 

Vol. II. B b a Who 
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Who then, retaining any degree of regard fin- 
die dignity of hunian nature, would delight in the 
purfuits ofvenery and gluttony, which arc com- 
mon to the fwine and the afs ? Socrates ob- 
fcrvcd, that n:7-:y men lived for the purpofe of 
eating and drinking ; but diat he eat and drank 
for the purpofe of preferving life ; but Hippo- 
crates ^ a man of extraordinary wifdom, faid of. 
venery, ' tlirit it v/as a fpecics of that virulent 
diforder which we call epilcpfy. His words arc 

* Hifpocrittej,]''^^hsLi is here afcribed to Hippocrates, is « 
given by Galen, and Clemens of Alexandria, to Demo- 
critus ; and as it appears not in the works of Hippocrates 
■ow extant, it is poflible that Gellios wrote incorrc6Uy from 
nexnory. Be his accoant right or wrongs it is literally and 
(ervilely tranfcribed by Macrobius. 



Chap. III. 

fbaf it is worfe to be commended coldly ^ than to he 

violently cenfured. 

FAVOR IN US die philofopher affirmed 
that it was worfe to be flighdy and colcUy 
praifed, than to be vehemently and heavily 
attacked. " For (faid he) the man who 
accufes and calumniates you, in the fanr^ 
proportion that he does it with acrimony, by 
fo much is he confidercd as unjuft and hoftile 
5 . ' ' to 
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to you, and often therefore meets with no credit; 
while he who praifes you grudgingly and wirfi* 
out effort, appears to have a bad theme, and 
paffes for a friend of one whom he wifhes to 
praife, but cannot find a pro^r fubjeft of his 
panegyric'.*' 

' Nodung can be more accnrate than the diftindion of 
Favorinus. This was exadly the fpecies of treachery ob« 
jc^ed by Pope t* Addifon, who would, as he infinuates*^ 

Damn with faitit pndfe, aflent with civil leer» 
And without fneering teach the reft to fneer. 
Willing to wounds and yet afraid to ftrike^ 
Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike ; 
Alike referv'd to blame> or to comniendi 
A timorous foe, and a fnfpicious friend. 

ProL to Satires, y, aoi, 

Th!l8> among the fentences of Syrus, and others, coUcded 
by Gruter, we have. 

Qui bene diffimulat citiu) inimico nocet. 
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(!;hap. IV. 

^ereafon why the belly is relaxed hy any Jkddm 
fright vnd wby fire p'trvokes nrme. 

ARISTOTLE'S Phyfical Queftions is a 
book- replete with every kind of ingenuity 
and elegance. He there enquii^ how it happens^ 
that when the fudden apprehehfioa of any great 
event comes upon people^ Solent commouons 
often take place in the belly ? and why he who 
Hands long before the fire> feels a difpofidon to 
difcharge his urine ? ^* The caule (fays he) of thf 
belly being depreflfed by fear^ is> that fear tlways 
produces cold '^ he calls it (^/ux^tiroiHTiJcviv) which 
power of cold drives all the blood and warmth 

* ^odtimor omnisfit fli^j/fr«j.]— This mode of folving a 
problem is very common with AriilQtle: he fuppofes a cer« 
tain general effedt, and then deduces the particular plueno* 
Ciena from it ; but unfortunately the general pofition is ar* 
bitrarily alTumed, is in itfelf difputable, and as difficult to 
account for as the thing enquired. Thns^ for inibinc^ that 
fear in general is produdkive of col4» is in itfelf a very 
doubtful axiom; and if true, it may as well be aflted why 
fear produces cold, as why the fpecified effb^ take place 
from ic. Modern philofophers perhaps do not much better 
ttnderfland the nature of thefe effedls on the Jiamtui frames 
but they are more cautious in attempting to pionQa&ce abbuf 
Acm. 

cntirdjp 
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tattrdy fix>m the fkin, and at the fame time caufes 
^enefs in thofe who fear : and that blobdj" adck 
he> ^^ driven inwards, ftks up internal common 
aons."— On the frequent provocadoh of urine by 
fire, his words are diefc : ** The fire diflblFes 
the fubftance contained in die bladder^ as di4 
fun loefcns the fnow/* 



C H A F. V. 

^ tntra^ firom Ariftotky importing -ibat Jhoii^ 
water is very pernicious to drinks and tbai 
trjfial is formed from Jnow \ 

IN die hotteft feafon of tKc year, myfclf and 
certain other intimates and friends had met 
at Tyburtum> the country leat of an bpulent 

friend. 

' The (whitGt of this chipter is iit6 difcufled in Maoro- 
biosy book vii. Chap. is. A volmne might aifily be written^ 
Were I to attempt to enumerate all that his been iaid on tho 
properties of fnov^. Barthollnus \m>te an exprefs trcatife 
to prove its virtues; he entitles it De Nivis Ufa Medico; 
and aflerts that fnow tends to the prolongation of life, and 
prevents a miiltitttde of difeafes. Snow-water is the fole drink 
bf the people of Norway in winter ; and as the Norwegians' 
are a inrdf and Icfng-lived people, it is probable that {now 
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friend. We were ihidehts in riietoric and philo- 
fophy/and there was amongft us a good man^ 
well inflmded in die Peripatetic {choci, and a zea- 
lous follower of Ariftode. He reftrained us from 
drii/king water melted from (iiow> with much 
feverity : he cited the authority of many cde- 
brated phyficians> and above all of Ariftode^ a 
man mod diilinguiihed by his univerfal know- 
ledge. From him he affirmed, that Ihow-water 
was highly beneficial to corn and trees, but was 
unwhdefome as a drink to tiitn, and produced 
confumptions, and by degrees odierdiforders, and 
for a long time fixed them in the bowels. Thus 
far he fpoke with wiidoro, with a kind intendon, 
and with earneftncfs : but as there was ftill no 
ceiTation of drinking fnow-water> he produced 
6t)nh die library at Tyburtum> which being in the 
temple of Hercules; was well fornifhcd, a book 
of Ariftotle, and laid it before us. " Truft then 
(faid he) at Icaft, the words of this wifcft of men, 
and ccafc to Iport with your health.'* In that 

pofTefTes no appropriate noxious qualities. It Is remarkr 
able that the editors of Chambers's Didiojiary do not notice 
i;i^hat is faid againft fnow- water by Ariftotle, though many 
atithors are enumerated, who fpeak of its virtues and uTes. 
That it contains nitre, and is admirably calculated to aflifl 
vegetation, are points, I believe too notorious to admit of ar- 
gument or difpttte. Martial has the following epigram on 
fnow- water. 



\Non potare nivem, fed aquam potare rigentem 
Pe mvc» commcnta cA ingeniofa fitis. 



book 
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book it was written, that fnow-water was very 
deftruftive to drink, for that it had been coagu- 
lated with . more folidity than that which the 
Greeks call cryftaL The reafon affigned for this 
was, that as water is hardened by the coldncls of 
the airj it follows ,that an evaporation takes 
place, and a certain thin air is expreffcd and 
emitted from it. But (faid he) the lightcft part 
of it is evaporated, and diat which remains is the 
heavier, and more grofs and unwholefome, and 
being beaten by the impulfe, becomes like white 
froth. But there is a plain proof that the whole- 
fomer part is diffipated and evaporated, becaufe 
the quantity is fmaller than it was before it con- 
gealed. I have extrafted and added a few of 
Ariftotle's own words from that book. — *' The 
reafon why Ihow from water or ice is pernicious, 
is^ that from all water congealed, the thinneft 
part is diffipated, and the lighteft evaporates. A. 
proof of it is, that it becomes lefs in quantity 
than it was before it was. congealed j tl)e moft 
whokfome part of it therefore having efcaped, of 
courfe what is left muft be worfe." — When wc 
had read this, we gave due honour to the great 
Ariftode, and ever fince I have fworn war and 
vengeance agalnft fnow. Others, according to 
their different feelings, concluded a peace. 



Ch 
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Chap. VI. 

That Jiame hmpeUs the Hood ouiwarij htt fiat 

checks its circulatim \ 

IN the problems of the philofc^hcr Ariftodei 
is this paflage : " Wherefore do men from 
flhame look red, or from fear turn pale^ thefe 
tficftions being fimilar ? Is it bccaufej in peopte 

' The queftion intiodaced in thb chapter is alio difcnfibd 
mt length in Macrobini, book viL chap. ii. KafheSy horn 
i^tever phyfical caufe they arife, and whether they denote 
inodefly or guilty have been very ufefal inflmments in the 
(crvice of the poets* bat have perhaps be^n never xnofe 
fucccfsfully employed than by oar Shakfp^are* in the tok-' 
lowing paflage : 

I have mark'd 
A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
To Ihrt into her face— a thOufand ioilocent dttmcc 
In angel whitcnefs bear away thofe bluHies. 

The idea that fear occafions palenefs, whether it be tme or 
not> has been applied to fimilar pdrpofes in poetical defcrip- 
tion. The following paflage in Smollett's Ode to Inde-> 
pendencc, is equal to any thing of the kind : 

Far in the frozen regions of the North, 

A goddefs violated broaght thee fordi. 

Immortal Liberty— whofe look fublime 

Hath bkmch^d the tyrant's check in every varying cllm^ • 

a(hamed:i 
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idhimed^ die blood flows from die heart to all 
pares of the body, fo as to flop upon the furfacei 
but m people afraid, it rufhes from all quartera 
toward die heart ?" — ^When I read diis at Athens 
with my mailer Taurus, and afked his opinion of 
die matter-^" He has told us (fays he) properly 
and truly what happens when the blood is dif-* 
filled, and when contrafted ; but he has not faid 
why this happens. For it remains yet to be en« 
quired, why iham« difiufes the blood, or whf 
fear contrads it, Iince (hame is a Ipecies of feat; 
The philofophers define it thus : 

Shame is the fear of jufl reproach.^ 



Chap. VII. 

Tbe mfonhig. nf the word oftzsxrM^ and/mt ether 

etd words. 

JUUUS PAULUS die poet, a man of cha- 
rader and of daflical learning, had a finall 
frntcmal feat on the Vadcan hill : here he oftea 
invited us, and kindly enteruined us with fruits 
and the produce of his garden* After a milcL 

suttunflal 
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autumnal day, when Julius Celfintis and myielf 
kad Tupped with him, and bad heard at his caUe 
the Alceftes of Laevius % and were returning to 
the city with the declining fun, we refle&ed 
upon the rhetorical figures, the new ufages 
of certain words, and the ftriking paflages in 
Laevius's play. As each word occurred ^hich 
was worthy of notice, as far as our memory 
could fupply us, we made ufc of it. The paf- 
figes which then prefented themfelves were 
ibclc: — 

Corpore, inquit, peftoreque undique oie/b, 
Ac mcnte exfenfa tardigenulo fenio oppreflum* 

Here we noticed that oiefum, which he ufcs ta 
fignify thin, elegant, is applied rather with pro- 
priety, than according to ufual cuftom -, vulgarly 
and improperly it means fat and iu/ky. We 
obfervcd likewifc, that he fays, obUteram gen^ 
tern, for obliteratam — and he calls enemies who 
break their treaty fadifragos, not faderifragos. 
The blufhing Aurora he calls pudmcolcrem, and 
Memnon ncBicclorem, £5? fcrte, dubitanter -, and 
from the v/ord/ileo, he fpeaks KAfiknta loca, and 

• La^jius ] — Many editions read Naevius ; but it b certain 
that it \vas Laevias who wrote a tragedy called Alceftes, on 
the model of the Alceftes of Euripides : fo alfo did Acciut 
and Enoius. This Laevius is before mentioned by Gcllius,- 
book ii. c. 24. See H. Stephens on this chap. p. \iz of 
hi? edition— for yf//V/o he propofes to xt2L.^Jilicio^ from Jilex^ 
Jilicis;JihciMS means flinty, hard-hc^tcd. 

fulveruUnta^ 
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fulverukntayzxidpejiikntai and carendum, carendum 
iuiy inilead of corundum te ; and magno ipete, for 
impetu. He has alfo put the word fortejcer^ for 
fortem fieriy dolentiam for dolore^i and aniens for 
libens. He alfo ufcs carts intoUrantibus for into- 
lerandis, and mancioUs for tenellis manibus^ and 
quiefcam feliceo and jfer^ impendio injit foi' /c'rf 
impensi incipit^ and accipitret for jaceret. Wc 
amufed ourfclves with noticing thefe among va- 
rious Lsevian particularities: but others, which 
appeared likewife foreign from common ufagc, 
and too highly poetical, we pafled over ; fuch as 
what he fays of Neftor, whom he calls trifecli^ 
Jenexy and dulcioreloquus. The fwelling and vaft 
waves he calls muUigrumiSy and of flreams con- 
gealed by froft, he fays they are tegmine onycbsno. 
Many inftances alfo there are, wherein he has 
ufed paraphraftic expreflions; as for infiance, 
where he calls his cdlumniBtors fubduSl /uperciSi 
carptons. 



Chap, 
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Chap. VIII. 

^n enfutry whether the words arbna, c^luMi 
triticum^ are ever ufed in the plural number i and 
whether quadrigis inimicidisy and other words 
hefide^ are fver found in thefingtdar number. 

WHEN I was a youth at Rome, before I 
went to Athens, when I was free from 
jmaflers and ledures, I often vilitcd Fronto Cor- 
nelius, and enjoyed the advantage of his conver-^ 
fation, which was diftinguifhed by its purity, ai|4 
replete \% ith excell(:nt information. It invariably 
happened, that as often as I faw him, and heard his 
converfation, I came away better inftrufted and 
improved: as for inftance, when on a certain 
day he made fome flight remarks on a trivial 
fubjeft, but one not entirely unconnefted with 
the ftudy of the Latin language. When a cer- 
tain friend of his, a man of learning, and a diftin- 
guiflied poet, faid, that he had been cured of the 
dropfy by the application of " calottes arena j*' 
Fronto, playing upon the word, replied, *' The 
difeafe indeed you arc free from, but you are 
troi bled with the complaint of vicious fpeaking; 

for Caius Caefar, the perpetual diftator, the fon- 

• 
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Vi-law of Cna?us Pompey, from whom is do-, 
rived the family and the name of the Csefars, a 
man of excellent talents, and diftinguiflicd be- 
yond all others for his purity of ftyle, in thofe 
books ' De Analogia/ addreflcd to Marcus Ci- 
cero, has advanced that the ufage of arenas is a 
corruption : for that arena is no more a noun of 
multitude than calum or triticum. On the other 
hand, the word quadrigas^ although it be one car- 
riage, is yet a body of four horfes yoked together; 
and he thinks ought always to be ufed in the 
plural number, as the words arma^ and mcsnia^ 
and comhia, and inimidtias. And now, my dear 
poet, have you any defence to fet up, which may 
prove that what you have faid is not corrupt ?*'— 
f * As to the word cd^lum, replied the other, and fri^ 
ticunty I do not deny that it fhould always be ufed 
in the lingular number ; nor are arma^ and mcenia^ 
and comitia. to be confidered otherwiie than 
always as nouns of multitude, I ihall confider 
however about immicitU and quadriga, whether 
I Ihall give way to the authority of the ancients 
concerning them : with refpeft to quadriga^ pro- 
bably I may ; but why fliould not Caefar fuppofe 
that inimiciiiam, like infcientiam^ and impotentiam^ 
and injuriamj were ufed by the ancients, and may 
be ufed by us ? for Plautus, the ornament of the 
Latin language, has ufed deliciam in the fingular 
plumber for dcHcias. He fays, mea voluptas^ 

mea 
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mea deUcia ; and Ennius, in chat famous book of 

his: 

Eo ingenio natusfunij amicUiam : 

-jitque imnucitiam infronte ' promptam gero.'* 

—But who, I bcfecch you, has written or faid that 
arenas is bad Latin ? And I beg, that if Caefar's 
book be in your poffeffion, you would order it 
to be brought, that we may obferve witli what 
confidence he fays this. The firft book De 
jinalogia being then produced, I committed to 
my memory from it thefe words: having re- 
marked that neither calum^ nor triticum^ nor 
arenamy could be ufed in the plural number. 
" And do you think (he adds) it happens from 
the nature of thcfc things, that we fay unam 
ierram^ and plures terras^ and urbem^ urbesy impe^ 
yiumy impeyla ? Nor can we convert quadrigae into 
a fingular, nor arena into a plural noun." — After 
reading thcfe words, Fronto faid to the poet, 
^' Are you fatisfied that Carfar has decided upon 
this word plainly and direftly enough ?'.' The poet, 

■ Infronte,^ — A fimilnr cxprcfiion occurs in Apuleius: 
" More hoc cl infthuto m.-igi^lrorum meorum. Qui aiunt ho- 
minctn libcrum et fnagnificum debere in primoii fronce ani- 
mum geftare." 

Thus alfo we fay in Englifb, he carries his honcil mean- 
ing on his brow. The idea is beautifully exprcfled in 
Romeo and Juliet: 

He was not born to (hame : 
Upon his brew ilume is afliam'd to iit. 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the univerfal earth. 

ftruck 
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ftruck with the authority of the book, 5' If (faid 
he) there were any appeal from Caefar, I ihould 
be inclined to appeal in the prefent cafe ; but 
(ince he has omitted to aflign the reafon for what 
he has (aid, I beg of you now to tell us, what ob- 
jeftion you think there is to faying quadriga and 
arena ?" Frorito replied, " ^adriga is confined 
to the plural number, even though there be not 
more horfes yoked than one ; for it is derived from 
the yoking of four horfes, quaji quadrijuga. And 
certainly, when you fpcak of fo many horfes, you 
ought not to comprize them in the Angular 
number. The fame rule is to be obferved with 
i-egard to arena j though a different kind of word : 
for as arena in the fmgular, means a multitude^ 
an abundance of fmall [particles which cbmpofe 
it^ aren^ is improperly and ignorandy ufed, as if 
that word required amplification, which is never 
to be ufed in the plural number. But (fays 
he) 1 do not propofe this opinion as if I were 

the author* and prompter of it, but that I might 

* The ^ur/i^.]— -Fundus in the original. See on this 
word Turneb. Adverikf. iv. li. and Plaams in the Trinum : 
t. 1.6. 

Nunc mihi is propere cbnveniendus eH—ut qux cum 

ejus filio 
Egiy ei fei fundus pater fit potion 

Which paifage Thornton thus tranflates : 

'Tis proper I ihould meet Wm with all (peed. 
That fo the compad 'twixt his Ton and me 
May, by the &ibct*s/aaai0u, be confirm'd* 

Toi.'III. e <:: liot 
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Chap. IX. 

f%e elegant retort wf Antonim Julianus to /ofM 
Greeks at an enter tamnent\ 

A Young Afiatic of cqucftrian rank^ of a pro* 
mifmg difpofition, polifhed manners^ a 
good fortune, with a turn and tafte for mufict 
gave an entertainment to his friends and tutors^ 
in celebration of his birth-day, in the country. 
There came with us on this occafion Antonius Ju- 
lianus, the rhetorician, a public teacher of youth, 
a Spaniard by birth and in his accent, but a man 
of eloquence, and well acquainted with ancient 
hiftory and ancient learning. Wlien we had 
finifhed e&dng and drinking, and the time for 
converfation was come, he defu-ed that the fing- 
ing men * and women might enter, whom ha 

knew 

' We learn from this chapter that it wascuftomary among 
.the ancientSf both in Greece and at Rome* to celebrate birth- 
days with mirth and feftivity. Indeed the writings of th« 
poets of both nations abound with fo many alluiions to this 
circumflance> that it is as nnneceiTary to (pecify» as it would 
be endlefs to enumerate them. 

* Singing otm.]— That the ancients had thefe among their 
other (laves, may be onderflood from various paflages ia 
Horace, as well as in other writers : 

Ille virentis et 
D0A2 pfallcre Chise, 
Polchris excubat in genii. 

- Vol. IIL C c 2 8«e 
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knew his pupil had provided, and of the beft ta- 
lents. Afterwards, when the boys and girls made 
their appearance, they fung in a pleafant manner 
fome odes of Anacreon, fome of Sappho, and 
feme love-fongs, which were very fweet and 
beautiful ; but we were particularly pleafed with 
fome beautiful lines of the old Anacreon, which 
I have fubjoined, in order that this my trouble- 
fome and reftlefs undertaking might find fomm 
relief in the fweetnefs of poetical compofitions ; 

I fummon, Vulcan, all thine art. 
Not to forge the fword or dart j 
For what are fwords or darts to me. 
Or what the mailed panoply ? 
No ; make me fo immenfe a bowl. 
That in it waves of wine may roll. 
I'll have no ftars, or wains, or figns. 
But round it carve me cluft'ring vines^ 
Bootes hath no charms to pleafe. 
Nor care I for the Pleiades^ 
Let blufliing grapes, in mimic pride. 
Cling round the mafly goblet's fide ; 
The god of wine let Cupid meet 
All golden — and the work's complete^ 

See Pignorius dc Scrvis. — Prudentius has this paflagcr 

Num propter lyricx modulamina vana puellx, 
Ncrvorumque fonos, & convivale calcntis 
Carmen nec^uiuae^ patulas deus addidit auras. 

X Msmf 
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Chap. J^III. 

^at the Greeks call tboje mv»it whom we cau 

PuiiiLiONEs, dwarfs, 

IT happened thai Frontb Cornelius, Fcftiis 
Pofthdmius \ and ApoUinaris Sulpicius, were 
tngaged in converladon in the vcftibuk of the 
palace ; I was (binding with ibme others, who 
paid great attention to their difcourfe upon lite* 
l^ry futgefts; then faid Fronto to Apollinaris> 
^^ Inform fne, Sir, I intreat you, whether it Is with 
propriety that I omitted to call men of very low 
ftatufd nofios, and prefeired calling thtmpumilio^ 
ties. I remeifiber to have feen thb word applied to 
them in old books ; but I. thought nanos a vulgar 
and a barbarous word/* " It is true (replied Apol- 

^ Fejhu P^thumus.l-^lx, is by no means clear whit Feftat 
IS here uitended. Barthias feems to. think, p. 53^ that this 
is the fame with the Julius Feftus mentioned by Macrobius, 
Satur. iiL c. 8. 

We learn from this, ^ iVell as other places in ancient 
Writers, that it was ^uftomary for the learned men and phi- 
loTophers to meet and converfe on fubjeds of fcience, under 
vellibules and porticos, Barthius is at (bme pains to ef* 
|>lain thei^ragment of Cinna preierved in this chapter ; he 
tells us tmit in feme manufcripts it is written, npt ligis, but 
hints nanis. 
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linaris) this word is frequently wfcd by the vulgsff> 
but it is not a barbarous word> and has a Greek 
origin ; for the Greeks called thofe men yaym 
who were of fiich low and diminutive ftature 
that they fcarce- ftood above the ground. They 
ufed this term from the etymology of die word> 
which agrees with its meaning j jnd if my me- 
mory fails me not, it is ufed in Ariftophanes's 
xomedy of the AxXanc > but this word would be 
.naturalized by you, and planted in a Latin colony, 
if you will condefcend to ule it; and indeed it 
.would be mjuch more worthy of approbation 
than many introduced by Laberius into the L^atin 
language, which are very low and inelegant.*' 
Then Feftus Pofthumius, turning to a Latin 
gramoiarian J a friend of Fronto ApoUinaris, fays, 
^ He has told us that nanos is a Greek word ^ do 
you now inform us whether it be Latin, and 
.in what author it is found J" The grammarian, a 
man well vcrfed in ancient literature, thus replied: 
" If it be no facrilcge (faid he) to fpeak my opi- 
nion, whether any word be Greek or Latin, in 
the prefence of ApoUinaris, I dare aflurc you 
Feftus, fince you aflc me, that this is a Latin 
word, and is to be found in the poems of Helvius 
Cinna, no vulgr.r or unlearned poet." He then 
cited the verfcs, which, as I chance to remem- 
ber, I have added : 

" At nunc me Geniana per falifla 
Bigis rheda rapit citata nanis.'* 

* C H A F. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Marcus Varro and Publius Nigidius, the mofi 
learned Romans of their age^ were cotemporaries 
with C^far and Cicero. The treatifes of Nigi-- 
dius did not become pi^ar^ on account of their 
•objcurity andjubtlety \ 

THE age of Marcus Cicero and Caius Caefar 
had few men of diftinguiihed eloquence; 
but with re^Jcft to various learning, and the 
different fciences which adorn humanity^ it 
boafted of the two columns df genius, Marcus 
Varro and Publius Nigidius. The records of 
knowledge and learninjg which Varro left, arc in 
cveiy one's hands j but Nigidius's treatifes are 
not in comnion ufe, being negleded from their 
obfcur^ty and fubtlety 3 as thofe paflages which 
I read in what he terms grammatical commen- 
taries : from thefe I have made fome extrafb, by 

' It feems odd to fay that there were few eloquent men ia 
the time of Cicero, for there were a great many. I am 
therefore inclined to think with the elder Gronovias, that 
there is an error in the text, and that for viros paacos, we 
ihould read viros non, or viros hand paucos. 

The talents and learning of Varro and Nigidius have been 
in numberlefs places, as the reader will remember, the fubjed 
of our aathor 's praife. 

P d 2 way 
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BOOK XX. 
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C H A P. L 

Argument belwitn Sextus C^cilius the lawyer^ and 
Favorinus the pbilofopber, ufcn the laws of the 
^Twelve tables \ 

SEXTUS C JECILIUS was eminent for his 
knowledge, experience, and authority in every 
thing which concerned l^al difcipline and fkil- 

ful 

* A diilertation on the fubje^ of the twelve tables 
of the Romaa laws, might be eafily protradted to an infinite 
length ; they have ex«rcifed the judgments and employe^ 
the pens of the ^bleil writers on morals, politics, and le» 
giflation; it may perhaps be fafficient for the EngliOi 
reader's purpofe to be briefly informed ef the more mate- 
rial circamlUnces concerning them. 

The foundation of the laws of the Twelve Tables may 
t)e traced to the ]aws of Solon. In the year of the city 299, 
the fenate decreed that three ambaffadors fhouki be fent tp 
Athens, not only to copy Solon's laws, but generally tq ex- 
amine into the conftitutions of the different ftates of Greece. 
{n conrc(|Yicnce of this meafar«, ten men, called the dccem- 

D d 3 viii 
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phcr Favorinus approached him in the area of 
the palace^ and converied with hkn whilil i and 

Grecian philofop!iy. How adciirable/ fays Tulljr, with 
honefl or afFefted prejudice, ' b the wifdom of onr anceftors. 
We alone are the maflers of civil predence, and our faperi« 
ority is the more confpicuoos, if we deign to caft our eyfs 
on the rude and aimoft ridiculous jurifprudence of Dracon, 
of Solon, and of Lycurgus.* The twelve tables were com- 
mitted to the memory of the young and the meditation of 
the old; they were tranfcribed and illuftrated with learned 
diligence ; they had efcaped the flames of the Gauls ; they 
fubfided in the age of Jullinian; and their fubfequent lofs has 
beei\ imperfeflly reftored by the labours of modem critics. 
But although thefe venerable monuments were confidered as 
the rule of right and the fountain of juftice, they were 
overwhelmed by the weight and variety of new laws, which,, 
at the end of five centuries, became a grievance more into- 
lerable than the vices of the city. Three thoufand bra£s 
plates, the ads of the fenate and people, were depofitcd in 
the capitol, and fome of the adts, as the Julian law againfb 
extortion, furpafled the number of an hundred chapters. 

" The decemvirs had neglefted to import the fanclion of • 
Z^lcucus, which fo long maintained the integrity of his re^ - 
public. A Locrian, who propofed any new law, flood forth 
in the afTembly of the people with a cord round hi» neck, 
and if the law was reje6led, the innovator was infbntly 
ilrangled." Decline and Fall, &c. v. viiL p. 9. ■ 

It may not be improper to add, that to the fragments of 
thefe Twelve Tables appeal has always been made as to the 
oldeft fpecimens of the Latin language. See Hor. &p. 1. z. 

Sic fautor veteram et tabulas peccare vetantes, 
Quas bis quixique virum fanxenint, fcedera regum^ 
Vtl Gabiis vel cum rigidis zquata Sabinis, 
Pontit'ycum llbros, annofa voiumixia vatuAi 
Diditat Albano mufas in monte locutas. 

D d 4 raanj 
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qpany others were prefenc. Mendon was mad^ 
on that occalion of the laws of the decemvirs; 
which tw men, chofen for that purpofe hy the, 
people, compofcd, and wrote upon twelve tab- 
lets. Thefe laws Sextus Caectliusi, who had in* 
quired into and examined the laws of many cities, 
declared were drawn up with degree and al( 
poflible concifenefs. " This (replied Favpriaus) 
may be the cafe in the greateft part of theie laws,, 
for I have read the Twelve Tables with no left 
avidity than 1 perufed Pkto^ ten books on laws ; 
yet fome of ihem are thought very obfcure,, 
fome trifling, fomp too harih^ others too lenient, or 
by no means, as they fay, confiftent/' " As to their 
obfcurides (fays Sextus Cascilius) we mufl: not 
attribute them to the fault of the compoftrs, but 
to the ignorance of inattentive copiers, although 
tlicy too may he free from blame, who do not 
underftand what is written ; for length of time 
will obliterate the meaning of words and cuftoms> 
by which words and cuftoms the purport of the 
laws are to be comprehended, for thefe laws were 
framed and written in the three hundredth year 
after the building of Rome, from which time to 
this day nof much lefs than feven hundred years 
have elapfed. What can be thought harfh in 
thofe laws, unlefs you think that law harfh which 
punifhes with death, any judge or legal arbitrator 
convidted of taking a bribe ? or which delivers 
any thief taken in the fad to the fcrvitud? of 

hini^ 
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him upon whom the thcfc was committed ? or 
which allows any one to kill ^ nightly robber? 
Tell me, I beg, you who arc fo anxious in the . 
purfuit of wifdom, tcU me^^ do not you think 
cither of thefe crimes deferving of dcarfi 1 either 
th« perfidy of the judge, cxpofing to fak hi^ oathj 
contrary to all laws human and divine, the in- 
tolerable audacity of an open robber, or the 
treacherous violence of a nightly plunderer ?'* 
^' Do not (fays Favorinus) enquire of me what 
I think, for you know, that according to ibc 
i^fage of my fe6k I rather examine than deter-.- 
ipine i but the judgment of the Roman people 
is not trifling or dcfpicable, and they have thought 
tbcfe laws too fcvere againft crimes which they 
yet allow fliquld be puniflicd 5 they have in-» 
deed fufFered th^m, from their fanguinary ten- 
dency, to become ohfolcte, and die away with 
difufe and old age; they have alfo reprobated. 
that law as too rigid, by which, if any perfon . 
under an indidlment is unable from difeaie or zgo . 
tp appey in court, no litter is allowed him, but 
hp is taken up, put on horfeback, and like a 
dead body as it were conveyed to the praetor's 
tribunal. When fick and unable to defend him- . 
fel^ why fhould he thus be given into the power- 
of his adverfary ? I faid alfo, there were fomc 
laws much too' lenient -, does not that appear fo 
to you which is intended to punifh common in- 
juries ? If any one have injured his neighbour, let 

liira 
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him be fined twenty-five pieces of brafs ? Who' 
is there fo poor that the penalty of twenty-five 
pence would deter him firom injuring any one ? 
which law your friend Labeo complained of in 
his bdbk upon the Twelve Tables. Lucius Ne- 
ntius, fays he, was an infamous itllow, and of 
great brutality 5 he took delight in ftriking a 
free man in the face with the paliti of his hand { 
a fcrvant followed him with a purfe of money, 
and whenever he (truck a man^ hp ofdercd, ac* 
cording to the law, twenty-five pence to be 
counted out to him ; for which reafon, fiys he, 
the prsctors thought proper to luffer this law to 
beconle obfolete, and appointed peribns to re- 
drcfs cafes of fimilar injury. Some alfo pf thefe 
laws, I obferved, appeared inconfiilent, as that 
law of retaliation, the words of which, if my nie- 
mory docs not foil me, are thefe : ^ If any one 
hath broken another's limb, unlefs fatisfaftion \% 
made, retaliation fliall be had.- Now, not tq 
mention the cruelty of revenge, a juft retaliation 
cannot take place ; for fuppo(e he whofe limb 
is fradlured infifts on retaliation, how, I afk, can 
he contrive to break the limb of the other exaftly 
in the fame manner ? In this occurs at firft fight*- 
an inexplicable difficulty : if the other fhall 
have broken his limb unintentionally, it ought to 
be retaliated unintentionally ; for a chance blow 
and a premeditated one do not fall under the 
fame predicament i for in the execution of this 

law. 
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laWj how can any oAe imitate an undefigned ac« 

tion, when he has authority only to a£k unde« 

fignedly ? hut if the hd: hare been committed 

with dcfign, the criminal will not fuffer himfelf 

to be more deeply or feverely wounded, and bjr 

what weight or meafure this can be avoided I do 

not undcrftand 5 moreover^ if retaliation havs 

taken place in a greater degree, or in any degree 

different, it will become an aft of abfurd cruelty, 

as an indidment may be brought on the other 

fide for mutual retaliation, and a perpetual con* 

tention of this fort mufl arife. As to the cruelty 

of cutting and dividing the human body, if a 

debtor be brought to juftice at the fuit of many 

claimants, it difgufts me to think or to fpeak of 

it ; for what can appear more favage, what more 

(hoc king to humanity, than that the limbs and 

joints of a poor debtor (hould be lacerated by a 

very (hort procefs of butchery, whereas now their 

goods are expofcd to fale/' Then Sextus Cae* 

cilius, embracing Favorinus— ** You arc (fays 

he) the only man within my knowledge, fkilled 

w^th equal accuracy in the Grecian and Roman 

Biftory $ for what philofopher is fo intimately and. 

thoroughly acquainted with the principles of his 

own fed, as you have Ihcwn yourfelf to be with 

the laws of our decemvirs -, but I requeft you 

to depart a litde from this lofty mode of difputa- 

tion, and laying afide your zeal for argument, at? 

tcntivcly confider what it is you have been ccn- 

furing } 
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capable of carrying him, and therefore you fup- 
pofe it cruel for a fick man, lying at home, to Be 
dragged on the back of fome bcaft to a court of 
jufticc J but this, my Favorinus, is by no mearts^ 
the cafe, for the difeafe alluded to by the law is 
riot a fever, nor any other which juftifies alarm, 
but rather fome weakncfs or indilpofition, and 
not any dangerous complaint ; nay, thefe law- 
givers in another place fpeak of a complaint 
which carries with it a power of materially injur- 
ing the patient, not fimply as a complaint, but a 
noxious difeafe ; and the word jumentum (beafl: 
of burthen) does not bear merely the fignifica- 
tion which we give it, but means any vehicle 
which was drawn by cattle yoked together. Oilr 
anceftors derived the word ajungendo. The litter 
(arcera) was a covered carriage inclofed o!i 
every fide, like a large cheft, fupplied with 
blankets, in which very fick or old men were 
conveyed in a reclining pofturc. Where then 
appears the hardfhip, if a vehicle be allowed a 
poor man fummoned into court, yet unable to 
appear from fome circumftance either of helpreff- 
Tiefs or lamenefs, though he fhould not be aU 
lowed the delicacy of a litter, fince the convey- 
ance was fufiicient for his purpofe. They did 
this, that the excufc of fickncfs might not pro- 
duce perpetual pretext for delay in people doubt^ 
fiil of their caufe, and defurous to pc^one their 
Ibits. Obfcrve too, relative to the penalty of 

I went)'- 
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Retaliation are rather ingenious than true ; but 
fince you think this kind of punifhment cruel, 
,what bardfliip, I beg, is there, if the fame thing 
be inflifted on you, which you have inflifted on 
another^ particularly wJien you have the power 
of compounding the matter^ and need not fuffer 
retaliation unlefs you choofc it ? What praeto- 
rian edi£t tan be more laudable than this, in tak- 
ing cognizance of injuries ? You muft alfo re- 
member, that this law of retaliation is neceflarily 
fubjedt to the difcretion of the judge, for if the 
accufed perfon, unwilling to compound, refuied 
to fubmit to the judge pronouncing fencencc of 
retaliation, the judge, after weighing the circum- 
ftances of the cafe, fined him a fum of money ; 
therefore, if the compofition required was toa 
iiard, and the law too fevere to the criminal, the 
fevcrity of the law became reduced to a penalty of 
money. It remains now to fpeak of that which 
appeared moO: cruel to you, the inciflon and 
divifion of the body. By the praftice and culti- 
vation of every fpecies of virtue, the Roman 
people, from a trifling origin, rofe to a great 
eminence of power ; they refpeftcd above all 
things integrity, and, whether public or private^ 
held it facrcd. With this fpirit the nation gave 
up its confuls, the greatell men of the date, to 
the enemy, as hoflages for the public faith. On 
this account they confidered a client, profefltdly 
received y^der prote^ion, as nearer than their 

relations. 
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of compounding, and if they did not agree, cri- 
minals were Confined fixty days, in the courfe 
of which time they were brought before the 
praetor on three fucceeding court days, and the 
amount of their debt was declared 5 on the third 
court, they were capitally condemned, or fent 
beyond the Tyber to be fold 5 but they render- 
ed this punilhment of death terrible by its fhe w 
of horror, and loaded it with new terrors, for the 
fake, as 1 faid, of rendering credit facred ; for if 
there were more than one accufer, the laws per- 
mitted them to cut and divide the convi6t*s body. 
And left you (hould think that I fear the odium 
of the law being in fitted on, I will repeat its 
words : ' On the third court day, let them cut 
it into parts ; if they have cut more or lefs, let 
the divifion be without fraud.* Nothing indeed 
Can be more favage or cruel than this appears to 
be; but a cruel punilhment was decreed, that 
they might never be obliged to have recourfe to 
it. We now fee many people acculed, and in 
fetters, becaufe profligate men defpifc the punifli- 
ment. I have never read or heard of any man 
being diflcdted according to the ancient law, 
whofe feverity was not to be flighted. Do you 
think, Favorinus, if that punifliment decreed by 
the Twelve Tables againft falfe witnefles had not 
become obfolete, and that now, as formerly, any 
one convifted of peijury was thrown fi"om the 
Tarpeian rock, we fliould ftc fo many as we do 
Vol. III. E c guilty 
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his Commentaries, fays, he knows that the liti^ 
cines play on tKe inftrument called lituus^ the 
tubicines on the tuba^ but as to thcjificiness he in- 
genuoufly acknowledges he ddes not know what 
their inftrument is j but in the colleftion of re- 
marks by Capito Atteus, I find thofe perfohs 
called ^//V/wj, who are accuftomed to play on an 
inftrument, apud fitos \ that is among the dead 
and the buried, and that they had a particular 
kind of pipe. 

■ 5//W.]— Pcrfons who were in any way buried, were 
propeHy faid to be /if/; they were not fepulti unlefs they 
had obtained the full rites of Romas fepulture, the body 
burnt, and the aihes collefled. The Cornelian family at 
Rome periifled in the old cuftom of burying the body with- 
out burning till within the time of Cicero ; hence, fays that 
writer, Ennius properly applied the expreflion, fitus, on the 
tomb of one of that family, Scipio Africanus. The firll 
of the patrician Comelii, fays he, who had his body burnt, 
was Sylla. The epiuph of Scipio Africanus there alluded 
to, was this t 

Heic eft ille/>itf, quo! nemo ceiiri', neque hodis 
Qttibit pro fiideis reddere operae pretium. 

Here is he plac'd, to whom oor toe nor friend 
Can give a praife his life did not tranfcend. 

The words of Cicero are, ** Declarat etenim Ennius cte 
Africano, ^iV ^ tile Jitiu. Vere nzmfii dicuntur ii qui 
conditi funt. Nee tamen eorum 2inxt /epulcrum eft quam 
ju(fai fafla, et corpus incenfiioi ell." ])e lieg. iii. 22. He 
adds, that thofe merely buried were alfofaid in early times to 
be bumati, though the expreilion was afterwards e^ctended to 
all who were^/«i!r/. , 

E c 2 Chap. 
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Chap. IV. 

Attachment to players was diftfonourahle and re* 
proachfuL A pajfage from Arijiotle upon that 
JubjeSf. 

A Certain rich youth, a pupil of the philofo- 
phcr Taurus, was attached to and delight- 
ed with the company of players * and muficians. 
The Greeks call thefe people " artificers of Bac- 
chus." Taurus defirous of drawing off this youth 

from 

■ Players^ &c.]"Geiard V^ffias, who is feldom incor- 
redl in his accounts of the ancients, fays, that adors were 
highly eilcemed among the Greeks, but held in a vtry low 
light by the Romans. Inll. Poet. ii. lo. As a proof of the 
former afTer^ion, he mentions that iEfchines the orator was 
originally a player ; but the irflance is rather unfortunately 
chofen, fince this very occupation is made a fubje^t of re- 
proach againfl him by his antagonift Drmofthenes, in his 
oration for the crown, who more than once calls him, in con- 
tempt, V T^»T*ya;v»rA, <' You low a£lor ;" and Suidas fiys 
exprefsly, K%9j(,^m^ n iroXXti; ^KtiTtiiXKi uve An^otf'Sf v»c it^ vxo- 

^ft{%<i T^«yw^»fc»— " iEfchines is often reviled by Demoflhenes 
as having been a tragic a^or.'' With refpe£l to the Romans, 
it is true that in the early times of the republic adlors 
were defpifcd ; but ^€fopus and Rofcius were held in high 
honour, and were noticed and eflcemed by the firft men in 
Rome. Thefe, however, it may be faid, were only illuf« 
trious exceptions. The profeffion in itfelf was never held 
hpnourable in either country! The reafons given by Arif- 

fie 3 totle 
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fix)m the company and intimaqr of thefe players, 
pointed out to him a paflage from Ariftotle's 
Univcrfal Queftions, and defired hiqa to ftudy 
them daily, '* Why arc the artificers of Bac- 
chus for the moft part worthlcfs people ? Is it 
that they are litde accuftomed to the purliiit of 
wifdom and philofophy, and the greatell part of 
their life is confumed in the neceflary occupation 
qf their art, and much of their time is Ipcnt i^^ 
intemperance and poverty, each of which is an 
incitement to wickednefs ?" 

■ 

totle are very found ; and the fame caufes have continued in 
all ages and countries to produce the fame efledb; they 
who make themfclves exceptions to this general rule are the 
more to be honoured, as they preferve their dignity of cht- 
rzdcT in a Atuation very likely to undermine it. 

One of the reproaches of Demoflhenes to ^fchines on 
his original profeflion is, *f ap^uwiot ttht t^ofx^ii vyuf wt- 

** A fellow that from the firft never did any thing good or 
worthy of a free man; a mere tragic ape, a mfHc ^no- 
mausj" &c. cap. 72.-— In chap. 79 and 80, he (Ull more fully 
expatiates on this low origin of his rival, and comparing 
himfelf with him, fays, « You danced; I fumiflied the es- 
tertainment — you were an adlor; I a fpedator— you were, 
hiffed off"; I was among the hiifers," &c. Many other far- 
cafms on the fame fubje^ art thrown oKt in every part of 
that oration. 
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Chap. V. 

Specimens of letters which are Jaid to bavepajfed 
between king Alexander and the philofopber Arif- 
totle\ 

THE philofophcr Ariftode, the inftruftor of 
Alexander^ is faid to have had two kinds 
of lc(5hires, which he delivered to his pupils, one 
of which he called exoteric, the other acn.^acic. 
Thofe were called exoteric which involved the 
ftudy of rhetoric, logical fubtlcties, and a know- 
ledge of politics ; thofe were called acroatic, 

' The fubje^ls difcufTed in this chapter, and the anecdote 
with which it concludes, mufl be nccelTarily too familiar to 
every reader to juflify my detaining them by any tedious 
note. 

The diftindlion of Aridotle's ledures and followers, as 
here fpecified, was not the invention of that philofopher, but 
was probably borrowed from the Egyptians, among whom 
there were public and fecrct dodrines, as well as among the 
Persian Magi and the Indian Brahmans. 

Plutarch relates at length the anecdote here recorded in 
his hiilory of Alexander, and it may alfo be found in Stan- 
ley's Lives of the; Philofophers. The letters themfclvcs 
have always been juHly admired for their dignified fimpli- 
ciiy. 

Acroamatic difcourfes are thofe, fays H. Stephens, which 
cannot from their depth be underllood without hearing the 
fpeaker viva voce« and acro^itic books are thofe which con- 
tain fuch difcourfes. 

Vol. III. E e 4 which 
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which you complain are made public^ and not 
hidden as fecrets, know that they are neither 
publifhed nor hidden^ lince they will be intelli- 
gible only to thofe who have my expolition of 
them." But I have fubjoined the fpecimens of 
their correfpondence taken from a publication of 
Andronicus * the philofopher, and I cannot but 
much admire the fine texture of elegant brevity 
which diftinguiihes each epiftle. " Alexander 
to Ariftotle, health. You have not afted well in 
publifhing your acroatic ledures; for wherein 
Ihall I hereafter excels if the infl:ru£tions which 
I have received from you be made common to 
all ; for I would rather excel in the moft honour- 
able, than in the moll powerful acquifitions. 
Farewcl.'* ** Ariftode to king Alexander, health. 
You have written to me concerning my jicroatic 
lc«5lures, thinking that they ought to be preferved 
and not communicated s know that they are com- 
municated, but not made public -, for they are 
in the poflcflion only of thofe who hear me. 
Farewell." Studying how to exprefs the phrafe, 
^'jviTtn y«f u(ri (for they are in the poflcflion of) 
in one word, I have found no other mode than 
that adopted by Marcus Cato in the fcvcnth of 
his Origines, where he fays, *' Ifaqite ego cogno^ 
biliorem cognitionem ejfe arbitror.'* 

* yfnJro/iicus.] — This Andronicus was cnUcd Andronicut 
the Rhodiaa ; he was a Pcripatciic philolbpher, and wroco 
commentaries upon Ariilotle. 

I Chap. 
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Enquiry whether habeo curam vestri, or ha- 
»E0 CURAM VESTRUM, be moft propCT \ 

IW A S aflcing ApoUinaris Sulpitius, whom I 
attended when I was a young man at Rome, 
by what rule the following phrafe was ufed, 
** haieo curam veftrit* or ** mfereor veftri,* for 
the cafe in which veftri is ufed appears to be the 
nominative. He replied, f* What you now alk, 
has been with myfelf a perpetual fubjcdl of en- 
quiry ; for it fccms that wc ought to fay not 
vejiri but veftrumy as the Greeks do, tTrtpuXniMn 
vid.i^vj and xTi^ofdAi ifMuvi in which inftance, vfAuw 
is more properly veftrum than veftriy which is 
the nominative cafe, or, as you call it, the cafiu 
rcHHS. However, I fiiid in many inftances, noftri 

' Thefe lines, from the Cheat of Plautus, occur in the, 
beginning of a£l the firA> and are thus rendered by Mr. 
Warner : 

If from your iilcnce, Sir, I could but leara 
With what fad cares you pine thus wretchedly^ 
Gladly I'd fave the troubling of two perfons, 
Myfelf in afking, you in anfwering. 

Wit'n rcfpedl to the terminations 'vejfrum and 'vejlrif it it 
ufual in all modern grammars to ufe them indifferentlyy and 
t^ fay lejlfum vcl 'veJiri, 

and 
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and veftri ufed, and not nojirum and vejlrum. 
Lucius Sylla, in his fecond book of Annals, fays, 
** Quo fi fieri poteft ut cdam nunc noftri vobi^ 
in mentem veniat. Nofque magis dignos cre- 
ditis quibus civibus quam hoflibus utamini, qui- 
que pro vobis pocius quam contra vos pugnemus, 
neque noftro neque majorum noftroruni merito 
nobis id continget." Terence too in his Phor- 
mio: 

i' Ita plerique ingenio fumus, onines noftri nof- 
met pcenitet." 

And Afranius in his Togata : 

** Nefcio quid noftri miferitus tandem Dcus*** 
And Laberius in his Necromantia : 

Dum diutius detinetur, noftri obiitus elt. 

There U no doubt but each of thefe phrales, 
noftri obiitus eft^ and noftri miferitus eftj is fpoken 
in the fame cafe as met miferitus eft^ and mei obli- 
Jus eft I but mei is the interrogative cafe, which 
the grammarians call the genidve, and is declined 
from ego J of which the plural is nos. Tui in the 
fame manner comes from tu, and its plural is vosi 
for fo Plautus has declined them in his Pfeu« 
dulus, in the following lines : 

Si ex te tacente fieri poflem certior, here, 
Quse miferiae te tam mifere macercnt, 
Duorum labor! egohominum parfiflem lid>ens, 
Mei te rogandi, & tui refpondcndi mihi. 

Plautus 
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where Salluft wrote—" Sape majores veftrum mi-^ 
ferti plebis Roman^e^'' they have erafed vefirum^ 
and fubftituted veftri^ which blunder has been 
now regularly admitted into various copies. I 
remember ApoUinaris told me this, and I noted 
what he faid at the time it was ipoken. 



Chap. VII. 

Different opinions of the Greeks on the number (f 

Niobe*s children \ 

TH E variety of accounts to be met with 
among the Greek poets about the num- 
ber of Niobe's children is really ridiculous j for 
Homer fays fhe had twelve boys and girls, Eu- 
ripides that fhe had fourteen, Sappho gives her 
eighteen, Bacchylides and Pindar twenty, whilfl: 
other writers affirm that (he had but three. 

■ The namcb of the Greek poets mentioned in this chap- 
ter are fufnclenily l'ainiliar> except perhaps that of Bac- 
chyliJei. Of this perfonage Suidas gives the following ac- 
count : he was a native of Cos, a relation of the lyric poet 
Simonides, and a writer of lyrics himfelf. He wrote verfes 
in praife of Hiero, and fomc of his fragments have been 
prefervcd. 



Chap. 
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Rome : whcii they were placed before us, and, 
though numerous^ were poor and thin; '' the 
moon (fays Annianus) is now growing old^ on 
which account oyfters^ like other things, are 
meagre and out of order." When we enquired 
what other things became poor as the moon 
decreafed, " Do you not remember (fays he) 
what Luciiius fays ? 

Luna alit oftrea, & implet echinos, muribus 
fibras & pecu addit. 

Shell-fifh and oyfters with the moon increase; 
And mice and catde (trengthen with her 
growth/' 

The CElurus wis certainly among the -Egyptian deities. 
See Juvenal> 15. 7. 

Illic coeruleosy hie pifces fluminis* illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur* nemo Dianam. 

It is not poflible to make any meaning of coeruleos. Br0« 
cLeus propofes to read illic oeluros. 

See Herodotus, b. 2. where a whimfical account is giren 
of the methods taken by the ancient iEgyptians to prevent 
the growth of cats. To thefe fuperftitions of the Egyptians 
Milton \hus alludes : 

Often there appeared 
A crew who under names of old renown, 
Ofirb, Ifis, Orus, and their train. 
With monfbrous ihapes and forccries abufed 
Fanatic ^gypt and her priefts to Tcek 
Their wandering gods difguifed in brutiflx forms, 
. Rather than human, &c. 

And 
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And the fame things which thrive widi the in* 
creafing moon fail away as the moon decreafes. 
The eyes of cats, according to thefe changes of 
the moon, become larger or finaller; but the 
moft remarkable circumftance is what I read in 
Plutarch's fourth commentary upon Hefiod. The 
onion grows and buds as the moon decreaies, 
but dries up while the month is young. This, 
according to the ^Egyptian priefts^ is the reafon 
why the Pelufiotse do not eat an onion ; becaufe 
that is the only herb which obferves changes of 
'diminudon and increafe oppofite to the increaie 
and waning of the mopn. 



Chap* 
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Chap. IX. 

Apaffage which pleqfed Antonius JuUanus^from the 
Mimiambi of Cnaus Mat tins. 

ANTONIUS JULIANUS faid his cars 
were grarified by the found of fome words 
introduced by Cnaeus Mattius, a man of learning, 
fuch as the following, which he related from thac 
author's " Mimiambics :" 

^' Sinuque amicam reficcre * frigidam caldo. 
♦* Columbatim * labra confcrens labris." 

He 

• Reficerejy-^Y or reficere, as it cannot be admitted con- 
fiilendy with the metre> Voflius would read reficU. I would 
propofe refce, 

* ColumhiJatim,']^^T)i\s is a very favourite image with 
the ancient Latin writers of amatory verfes, as well as of 
the moderns who profeSed to iniitate theiu*^^S?e ^{ar- 
tial:— 

Amplexa collum bafioque tam longo 
Blandita quam funt nuptia columbarum. 

The Bafia of Johannes Secundus abound with fimilar paf- 
fages. The idea is however peculiar to the ancients, a; 
lead I do not remember to have feen it imitated either in 
French or Englifh. The fimilies borrowed from the fond-* 
neis of turtles, are of a very different kind. Where Shak« 

Vol.. in. F f fp'v« 
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Chap. X. 

Meamng of tie pbrafj, e:: jure manum con- 

SERTUM '. 

THE phrafe, *' ex jure manum confertumj* is 
taken from old pleadings ; it was ufed in 
all law-fuits, and is now introduced before the 
praetor, I was afking a grammarian of fome 
note in Rome, what was the meaning of thofe 
words ? He, looking at me with contempt, re- 
plied, " You either miftake me, or you are jett- 
ing ; I am a grammarian, not a lawyer. If you 
want to know any thing of Virgil, Plautus or 
Ennius, you may enquire of me." " Well, Sir, 



if 



' The literal meaning of manum conferere, is to fight 
hand to hand, and is taken from war. In the legal adiions 
to which this chapter alludes, the contending parties are faia 
to have crofTed two rods before the prxtor, as if emblema- 
tical of an engagement, and the party who was overcome 
reftgned his rod to his adverfary. According to the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, the prefumption in controverfies of 
this kind was always in favour of the pofTefTor. The term 
vindlcia, which occurs in the cor.clufion of the chapter, is 
alfo a law term, not very raliiy to be rendered in Englifli, 
and about which indeed commentators are greatly at va- 
riance. Vindicia is by fome interpreted to be the rod 
which the two parties broke in pieces in a feigned contefl 
bcfote the praetor. Vindicias dare, is to give pofTeffion of 
the matter in difpute. All thefe particulars are fufiiciently 
illuibrated by Adams> in his Roman Antiquities. 

F f 2 faid 
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ther an cftate or any thing elfc„ when the oppo- 
nents each took hand. This ceremony of fixing 
the hand together on the fpot where the fubjedt 
of dilpute was, which took place in the prcfencc 
of the praetor, according to the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, whereon was written—" Si qui 
in jure manum conferunt j" if any fix the hand 
together according to law j but afterwards, when 
the boundaries of Italy were extended, the prae- 
tors being fully engaged in giving judgment 
and other bufinefs, were much troubled to fuper- 
intend thefe caufcs where the fubjeft of dilpute 
was diftant, and it was decreed by a bye-law, 
contrary to the Twelve Tables, that the litigants 
fliould no longer fix the hand together in the 
prefence of the praetor, but that one fhould 
fummon the other, according to law, to fix the 
hand together upon the fubjeft in dilpute. Vifit- 
ing together the dilputed land, each took up 
from it a portion of land, this they produced in 
the prefence of the pnetor, and plead for that 
clod as for the whole eftate. Ennius, therefore, 
willing to exprefs that here was no legal difpute 
before the praetor, but the real violence and 
efforts of war, compared this fixing of the hand, 
and innocent conteft, which takes place betwixt 
the tongues and not the arms of men, with war- 
like and languinary violence. 

F f 3 Chap. 
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, ftory of, i. 158 
' , hit oration for the Rhodi- 
ans defended, ii. 51 

■ , eloquence of, ii. 205 

-, remarks on a paflage of^ 



ii, iz6 

— , philofophy of, iii. 67 



N epos 9 ni. 49 



CatuUust drinking fong from^ u. 

113, n. 2 
CeUbrated men of Greece and 

Rome, comparative chronology 

of, iii. 315 
Certfor, office of, i. 253, n. t. %$$% 

276, n. 280, 334, n. 5. ii. 

116 

■■', remarks on the> i. 

282, n. 3 
Cbaldeanst iii. 919 n. i. 99, n. 5 
Cbatiauneuft P,de^ ftory of, iii. 251, 

n. I 
Cbildt one, fpoken of in the plural 

number by the ancients, and why, 

i. 125. ib. n. I 
CbiUre/r, on the duties of, 1.113 

, privileges attending three> 

L 223, n. 7 

-, on the management of. 



1.279 

•, number of, bom at once, 



ii. 196 

-, ftiould be fuckled by their 



mothers, ii. 320 



Cbilot the Lacedaemonuuii anecdoict 

of i. 10, 18 
Cbhtf/ff accents of the, iii. 15, n. 1 
CbriflianSy early, on the trcatmeat 

of, i. 320, n. 4 

» edift of Julian, relprfting 

the, iii. 161, n. 1 
Cbryfippus on providence, ii. t 
■ ' on fate and freewill, ii. 5 

Cirriv, plagiarifms of, i. 12. ib.n. % 
— — , remarks on paflages in, i. ij, 

19. 30. 133. iii. I. 147. i^9« 

" ■ , his oratory, ii. 199 

— --, miftake ot Gellius refpe^Ung^ 

ii. 249, m. I 

, ftoiyof, ii. 359 

— , age vf, &c. iii. 191 

CinciuSf iii. 208, n. i 

CineruSt ii. 37, n. 2 

Civi/ commotwUf neutrality crimK 

nal in, i. 123 ^ 

Clafia^ and infra daflem, fignifici* 

tion of, ii. 87 
CUuidius, Sirviuj, iii. 65, n. 5 
CSents, what, i. 48, n. 9 
— — , how coniidered by the R«« 

mans, iii. 41 5 
ClimaSerics, i. 207, n.4 
Ctdatmt Ftrrius^ iii. 236 
Cognomen^ what, i. 54, n. ix 
ColonUsy Rrh Roman, bow propft- 

fi;ated, iii. 239, n. i 
CowMrsy and their names, i. 164 
Comitia, iii. 189 
Command^ whether to be obeyid 

fcrupuloufly, i. 56 
Compitalia^ ii. 261, n. « 
CbncMt fignifications of, iii. 344 
Comfertumf ex jure mamim, iii. 435 
ConJfeUationSf on the names of fome 

of the, i. 142 
Confular man, who fo called, i. 4^ 

li. 2 
Confuls, regulations of precedence 

between the, i. 129 
Cofttinence, inftances of, ii* 21 
CortmcamuSf i. 41, n. 2 
Corvinuj, Valerius, ftory of, ii. 171 
60/^*Z(f, what, i. 213, n. 2 
Courtezans, ancient cuftoms oT^ 

'• 359 ^» 3* *^9f o* 2 

CkurtezwUf 



INDEX. 



CourtizaHS, divine hoaoun paid to, 

ii. iS, n. I. lo 
Cra/us Muliottujf P. aoccdcte of, 

I. 58 
CrttanSt warlike imific of the, i. 45 
■ invented the pyirhic daoce, 

i. 46, n. 5 
Crimts not the lefs becauie others 

commit them, ii. 143 
CrUolautf ii. s9», n. i 
CrcefuSf ftory of tlie fon of, i. 303 
Cronus Diodorusy epigram 00, ii. 

301, n. I 
Crxfivnj, military, i> 195 
Ct^fioj, ii. 146, n. 4 
Curius, i. 41, n. s 
Cypher, uferl by the ancients, III. 1 52, 

«• 3* 184 



D. 

Daj^f how reckoned by tlie ancients, 

1. 182. 
— , divifions of the, i. 184. n« % 
Days^ unlucky, i. 326. 
biathf opinion of Epicurus on, 

i. 1 16, and note 

■ , induced by fudden joy, i. 216 
Declaiming empty, ii. il'7 
Peities of the ancient Romans, 

i. 311. iii. ^2 
Delight, what, i. x68. ib. n. 2 
Demode Sf ii. 296 

UfMetriujPoliorcetes, ftoryof,iii. 197 
Pemocritui reported to have de- 
prived hinirdf of fight, and why, 

li. 238 
Dmofthenes, remarkable for neat- 

nel's of drefs, i. 23 
- defendi^d from accufa- 

tions of bribery, ib. n. i. ii. 

S93. n. 2 

^ and Lais, ftorv of, i. 35 

■ ■ remarks on, i. 167. iii. 193 
— ' quitted Pblo for Callif- 

tratus, i. 2x2 

urianlc to fpeak before 



Philip, ii. 12S 
Denarlusy value of the, I. 226, n. 3 
Drprecor, meaning of, li. 38 
J)irjr9r({S,i\oYyQ\', i. 217 



Diepri/Hm, Sec, iL 160 

D'^uUfice not oiicoxiimoo aiiHnigi| 

ancients of celebrity, u. Is8 
DimdiMs and DimidiatussdifiereBCB 

betvbecD, i. 213 
Diogenes, i. 1 36 

, fiories of, u. »97, d. i» 

iii. 10, D. I. 359 
Difcipliue of the Komans, Ibid, L 

DiJ'putationSf. public, at Rome, iu* 

35,11.1 
Df<uinatiOf paxticular ufe of the 

word, i. 105 
Dkjorce^ i. 242 
DtfSf young, eaten by the Romans, 

1. 190, n. 5 
Z)0i!ai^ila,ftoryof, ii. 347 
Dolptin^ in love v/ith a boy, ii. 73 
Dracoj, iL 314. 
Drefs, men diftlnguifiied for neat* 

nefs of, i. 23, 24. i^. n. 2 
Drinking fong, ii. 114, n. 2 
■ parties, ancient origin of ^ 

modem cuflom in, iii. 360, n. i 
Dryden's Plutarch, ftri^ures on, ii^ 

294, n. 2 
Ducks, Pontic, had the power of ex- 
pelling poiibn, iii. 306 
Dumb men fpcaking fuddenly, in-* 

llances of, i. 303 
D^Ht'vicefimot meaaing of, i. 291 



E, 



Earthquakes, the ancients ignorant 
of the cauie of, i. 169 

■ , ancient lupeiftitions 

refpctfting, i. 170. 248 

Eclipfes, caufts of, not regarded by 

the ancients, i. 171 
Etiucation of Roman youths, i. 22, 

n. 4 . 

Effeminacy cenfured, i. T94 
E"yptians permitted theft, ii. 317 
Eteffant, ule of the term, ii. 277 
£nJieU"% WSiio^y of Philofophy, i, 

7, n. 4. 37, n. I 
Ennius, imitation of Euripides by^ 

ii. 282 

■ faid he had three hearts, be- 

cauic; 



INDEX. 



caufe he undei'f^ood three lan- 
guages, iil. 308 . , 

tntirtainments, reading a part of, 
i. 81, n. 2. iii. 30 

, remarks on, iii. 2% 

^phcrus, i. 109, n. i 

ppiSttuSt 1. T36 

— — , quotations from, i. 7. 

iii. 3x1. 367 
1 — wrote five books of differ- 



tations, iii: 367, n. 3 
Bficurusy i. 1x6. 1x8 
£pigramMaia9Vi)^2Xi i. 89, n* i. 
Mpitapks of three poets, written by Ffa*vius, Cn» ftory of, li. 15 



FavorinuSt i. 16, n. 7 

Fear, why the belly it loolened by^ 

iii. 374. 
^— why paleneft is occaGond| 

by, iii. 378 
Ferut prxcidaneae, i. 251 
fifiinari differs from propenire, tiu 

FiJuj optatus, i. 104, n. s 
Figulus, Nigidius, i. 255. 271 
Fines amongft the Romans, ii. 174 
finger, the fourth, of the left hand» 

fuperllitions refpe^ing, ii. ax6« 

ib. n. I 



themielves, i. 89 
JEtrufcoK foothfayers, ftory of the, 

i. 24.^ 
EtymGlogyi, i. 73. 94, n. 8 
Euclid, the Socratic, anecdotes of, ii. 

26, 27, n. I 
Eupolis, i.65 
Euripides, iii* x 77 
Ewlf necclfary, it. 3 
Example of otl^ers, no c^cufe for 

crimes, ii. 24^ 
fjcigor, ufe of, iii. 168 



F, 



Fabius Mrximus and his fon, ftory 

of, i. 102. xoi.n. 3 
_.. Dorfo, anecdote of, ii. 39, 

n. I. 

Pu^Gr, ii. 227, n. 3 

Fac/e, auiiqjity of, i. 172, n. i 
fabric lus, C. i. 41, n. 2. 6q< aoo 

■ — , Lufcinus, ftoiy of, i. 25* 
Feces Iiiddor. in the toga by Romans 

who wiftied not to be known, ii. 

81, n. 2 
Fitcies, propei* Hgnification of, iii. \^ 
FafciiUiticKy ii. 148 
Fate, ii. ^ 
Fathers^ at R'-me, had unlimited 

authority r\er thtrir childien, i. 

52, ;i. 7. ioi,n. 2. 333 



Flora, feftival of the goddefs^ iL 

176, n. 3 
Flutes, the warlike muiic of the 

Spartans, i. 43 

, why rcjctEled by the noUq: - 

youth of Athens, iii. 173 
Fortitude, ii. 344 
Forums t Roman', ii. 173, n. 5 
Frater, etymology of, iii. 26 
FreeniiUl, ii. 5 

Freezing, obfervations on, iii. 280 
friends not to be relied on far aif* 

iiftance, i. 173 
Friendjbip, how far juftice may ghre 

way to, i. 10 

■, value of, iii. 270 
Frons, properly roaCculine, iil. 155 
Frtmto, Comelms, i. 164, n. x 
Frugality of the ancient Romans^ i. 

157 
Ful*vius, anecdote of the wife of» L 

*7» n. 4 _ 

Furius AniiateSf vindication of, iiiy 

355 
Fwrtum conceptum & owatuoi| 

what, ii. 316, n. t 
G. 



Cabius Baffus, i. 106, n. s 
Calba, Sergius, breach of faith of, 
i. 86, n. 2 
i'erp.'6l to be paid by, to G<7rAzff<i!r worn at drinking boutt, ^ 
fons when magiftrates, i. too 268, n. 2 



fifvijfa, meanini; an4 etymolo^jr Geometrical terms, i. 77 
of>i«iX9 C</?itfi0»> period 9f|i' 1x8 



Cibbo^ 



INDEX. 



Judgi^ office of a, ili. 105 
Jupiter^ ceremonies of the prieft and 
prieftefb of, ii. 127 



Lovefwgs of the ancient Latins, iiu 

390 
LucilhiSf the poet, ii.{90, n. s 



, fons of, difttnguiihed for Lucretius^ Virgil borrowed whob 



virtue, iii. 181 
Juftice^ defcription of, iii* iiS 

K. 

Knights^ Roman, ii. ii6. iii. 2ti 



L. 



Labeo Antiftiusy u 50. 55* iii. %i 
•— - ■ -, ftory of, iii. 31 

Lo^fTfir/, i. 33, n. 6. 11.133. iii. 

ijuedgtmonians. See Spartans 
LoBoMtuis^s Epitome n«t long dif- 

covered, ii. i, n. i 
Lais and Demofthenes, ftory of, i. 

LaSigut^it on analogy and anomaly 

in, i. 161 
Larentia^ Accay ii. 19 
Lat'tHy old, borrowed from the -ffio- 

lic diale6t of the Greek, i. 74.n 
Latiumf ^vhat To called, i. 245, n. » 
lunvs, obfcr\'ations on, iii. 408 
Legions, l^omvir\f iii. 211 
Zf//^/, remarks on lbme,iii. 403 
Le vitas f fignification of, ii. 80 
Lexy what, ii. 246. ib. n. 1 
Libraries oi the ancients, i. 225, n. 

I. ii. 42 

•-^f national, wanting in £ng«> 

land,ii. 43, n. 2 
USlory etymology of, ii. 3 3 3 
JJfey like iron, ii. 279 
Lightnings ancient iupciftitions re- 

lpc6\ing, i. 246 
LioHy graiitade c f a, i. 317 
•— . Ipoken differently of by Homer 

and Herodotus, iii. 17 
Literary affeftations, iii. 347 
Lituus, figniiication and etymology 

of, i. 301 
L^acityy i. 62 
L(njey female, ii. 240 
-«-»-9 piato*s remarks on, iii. 313 



verfes from, i. 8d 
Luxury^ remarks on, i. 193, n. i« 

ii. 94. iii. 153. 176 
Lyingy and telling a lye, diffi;renl« ii. 

L/rey the warlike mnfic of the Cre« 

tans, i.4S 
Lyfiasy ityle uf, i. 107 



Magiflratesy Roman, authoiity of 

the, iii. 35. 40 
Mancinusy HoftiUuSy ftory of, i. 267 
Manner of doing things, imjKMtJUicc 

of, iii. 3 1 3 
Manubiity what, iii. 69 
Marriage, i. 26. 244. 308 

> Roman modes of,i. 1 84f 

n. 3. iii. 342, n. 2 
Marji, account of the, iii. 234 
Mar*vely A, anecdote of, i. 6 1, n. ) 
MaJIcy theatrical, account of the, i« 

299, n. I 
Matrona, and mater^familias, dif* 

tin^lion between, iii. 342 
MattiuSy Cn, words coined by, iiw 

187 
Maturey fignification of, ii. 217 
Me^alen/ian games, i. i58,n. s 
Mey;ara, ii. 26, n. i 
MtLJfuSyJEYiMiy Lenaeus, and Caiat^ 

ill. 341, n.,i 
Memory y obfervations on, ii. 151, 

n. I 
— , extraordinary example ofi 

ih. 
Mtnageriesy how called by the Ro^ 

mans in different ages, i. 139 
■ ■ - ■■, by whom introduced 

amongft the Romans, ib. n. i 
Menandtr, pa(r.i^;.s in, corre^ed, i. 

153- i55»n-8 
— , anecdote of, iii. 16 1 

Menippusy i. 72, n. 3. 135 

Metelius Nunu^Scus, i, 26. n« i. ii. 



1.8,. n. I 



Mfte&m 



INDEX. 

Pabttf peculiar quality of the, >• 195 Plautus, epitaph of, i. 90 



Pakcrati^f what, i. 217, n. 3 
.. Papirius PrstUxU'tus, Itory of, i. 86 
Par.idoxcs, iii. 196 
Parcusy etymology of, i. 229 
Ptirenti^ on the aiitliority of^ u 113 

• — . See Fathers, 

Partim^ ufe and flgniiication of, ii. 

Paffionsy ftoics and peripatetics con- 

ibntly dilpuiing about, i. 9 5i n. 3 
•■ '■ , advant'-igeous, iii. 398 
Paid':iSy Julius, i. 83 
Pg/(ex, v/hat, i. ?.43 
Penus, what, i. 233 
Peregr'mus, the philofophor, ii. iii, 

n. I 
Pericles, anecdote of, i. 14. 
Perip.tctic and a Itoic, difputc be- 
tween, iii. 323 
Perfona, etymology of, i. 299 
Petorriium, ■■> Gaificword, iii. 195 
— — — , v.prifj !"u. i95jn. i 
Phadon^ of Ei'S, i. 135 
Philip, of jVIaccdon. ii. 143 
-i— , his ietierto A- 

rifloilc, ii. 144 
PhilippitLs, i. 216 
PkikchoriiSy i. 209, n. I. 1:1.178, 

n. 2 
PhilcLtuSy the fiift who taiij;ht the 

v/orM's revolution on its c^xis, 

i. 225, n. 2 
Plilo/o/ttYs, !Panywereflavc',i. 135 
, moft, \^oi; !. 1 57, n. 4 
, diets of, ii. 139 
— -, falfe, ii. 251. i!i. ai. 

67. 310 
— , baniilied from Rme , 

iii. 160 
Ph^oqpwmy, u 37, n. 2 
Ptgion, wooden, ii. 222 * 223, n. 3 
Pii^nori/cYtpio, ii. 79 
Pijb, new ii^wrQ of fpe^ch by, iii. 

19+ 
PlanipedcSy what, i. 48, n, 8 
Platoy iVyleof, i. 107 

■ ■ gave a g^at price for fome 
books, i. 225 

■ ■■*■ > on the abufcs of falfe philo- 

fophy, ii. 251 

■ ' and Xenophon^ rivals, iii. 113 



, on afccrtaining the plays 
of, i. 1 86 

wrote fome of his phys in 



a bakehoufe, i. 190 

Planers, not refpeftable amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, iii. 4214 
ib. n. I 

Plsr/urtf opinions of the ancients 
ie.\.ecllng, ii. 153 

, why fome kinds of, are deem- 
ed bafer tl.r.n otl:ers, 'ii. 369 

Pl£bifatu'n,\:\i2Xy ii. 246. ib. n. i 

PUriqiie omtics, figniflcaiion oft ii. 
131, n. I > 

Plutarch, c.italo;^*ue of the 'loft 
wM'ks of, w''e-e, i. 2, n. i 

— — , iloi y of, i. 9 5 

— — */ ti-eatifc on the difference 
ar/.ong men in mind and body 
mentioned, i. x. ib. n. i 

- ccniu.-es of E^^icurus, !• 



§ 



116. 118 
PoeiSy >.ard fate of, ii. 278, n. % 

y cont^tis between, iii. 268 
P^ifott, Uo\/, antiquity of tiie notion 

cf, ii. II, n. 2 
Polnsy the player, anecdote of, ii. 68 
PolypephcuMSy ii. 146, n. 6 
Po:jt(rrium, what, iii. 37 
PcTKpfy, theatre of, ii. 194, n. j 
Po:iipylusy i. 136 
Po-cian fainily, origin and name^ 

of the, iii. 49 
Psjhvertay the goddefs, iii* 245* 

n. I 
Pratiomeny whaf, i. ^4, n. 1 1 
Prapetcsy fignification of, ii. 1 5 
Prater profttr ufed by Ennius and 

others, iii. 393 
Pratcxta, what, i. 86, n. 3 
PratorSy iii, 35. 41 
Prrife, cold, more injurious thaa 

Icvere cenfuve, iii. 372 
Prajers of the Romans, iii. 6s 
PrepofitionSy pt^efixcd to words, oh-, 

lervations on, i. 133. 273. ii. -JO. 

iii. 141 
Prl'viU^ium, what, ii. 246 
Proy ule of the prepofition, ii. 280 
ProhiiSy the grammarian, the fij-ft 

decipherer, iii. 287,11. z 

ProfU^rcy, 



i K to E JC. 



X 



kiAigOf m god woHhippcd }>y the 
Romans, i. 149* &. a 



S. 



Sacellumt hot a oonpoand, ii. 19 
SaUufii his imitatioii of Demofthe- 

nes animadverted on, i. 167 
^-^ — , remarks on the ftylc of, i. 169 
— — , defence of an exprelFion of, 

II. 166 

-, charafter ofj iii. 309, n. t 
— — — , exphination of a paiTagc iu, 

iii. 33;^ 
' -, corruptions of, iii. 418 
Saltimt ufe of, ii. 369 
Salutaiiott, ancient cuftom of, i. 

231, n. I 
Santra, ii. 37, n. 3 
Statics, iut9 1 
Scipio AfricanuSf i. 192. 176. ii. 

ai-44 
' ■ ■■ Afiaticus, ii. loS 
Scribes^ ii. 24, n. i. 25 
Sadua, what, iii. 438 
Scyiak of the Lacedaemonians, iii; 

184 
Sea, on the waves of the, i. 176 
Secorid Ji^btf iiiftance of, iii. 174 
Siif'deauUi observations on, i. ^i^ 

n. I 
Setmtet Roman, forms of the, i. 

358. ii. 350, n. a. iii; 129. 133 
Senatores pedarih what, i. 227 
^eneca^ ii. 328. ib. n. 2 
Senfe to be regarded as virell af 

found, ii. 303 
Senfest remarks on the» U. ^9. iii. 

360 
Sepuhus, figni£cation of^ iiL 419, 

n. I 
Sequiftrisy ftqaefltv^ iii. ^48 
Serpent^ enormous, ii. 9 
Serpents fubdued by certain peo^ 

by incantations, iii. 234 
Sertorm^ Aory of, iii. 1 82 
Ser<oiIiMj Gemnus^ ii. 334 
Servus ricepHiius, what, iii. 17 j 
Sextaryf what, i. aijt, n. c 
Ships, ancient kinds of, ii. ti$$ 
SifyUme books, i. 7 1 

V9L. in. 



Siccius DentaiuSf extraordinary vai^ 
kmr of, i. Ill 

Siemimm,JuwniJiaSy iii. 410 

Sipillaria, i. 104, n. 2. 291, n. % 

Signs f antiquity of, i. 291, n. % 

Sin, impolicy o£, ii. 356 

Situines, what, iii. 418 

Situs f (jgnification of, iii. 419, n. 2. 

Siofves, laws n^fpe^ling buying and 
felling, i. 238. ii. 66 

" ' ' ' ', ftate of, amon^ft the an- 
cients, i. 320, n. 4. li. tos, n. 5 
ftrvus reccptiiius, what, 



111. 275 

Slee'ves not worn by the early Ro- 
mans, ii. 84 

— — formerly marks of gentili* 
ty in England, ii. 85. n; i 

', whence the exprdCon, a 



neevclefs errand, ibid. 
Sliageri of the ancients, ii. 136, 

n. t 
Snirw-rwater pernicious according 

to Aiiilotle, iii. 375 
Soeratiiy oatienre of, i. 71 
— , telf -denial of, i. 98 
■ ' injured by Ari&ophanet^ 

i. I9l,n. 8 
■ ■ ', anecdote of, ii. 130, sd 



n. I 

Soiecifm, etymology of, i. 31, n. 2 

, itriAures on the wordt 

Solon f defence of a law of, i. 123 
SonPt well applied^ iii. 2$i^ n. i 
Sofiii/fs, i. 290, n 1. 305. ib.n. t* 

308. ii. 190 
^oror, etymology of, iii. 26 
Smadici, wliat, ii. ^, n. 4 
Sbteri^MS, ii. 33!, n. 4 
Sotion, i. 35, n. i 
Spartans uled flutes, hot trumpets, 

in battle, i. 43 
t ■■, whj tcmpente in the yjSt 

ofwine^ ii. 306, n. i 
Spartoi, the nicn fprUng fi^m tlie 

dragon's Kcth fo called, iii. 167, 

n. I 
Speaker f anciently often nam«d 

himfelt firf^, i. 4, n. 3 
SpeSatus, ofe of the wiM^ iii. 59, 

6g Speii^PPtui 



INDEX. 



9^irks^ frequentative, on thepronm* 

ciation of, ii. 1 56 
^' ■» common, iii. i66i 
— ~ afliTe put for paflive, iil. 357 
f^ffcus fignifidtion of, iii. i|^ 
^ffials^ i: 50. ii. 19, n. % 
Veflibulum^ what, iii. an. 
yiflri and vcftrun^, reniarkt on, iil. 

4x6 
Yexari^ mining' <>f tke word, i. 

109 
fiSims called biJentes, what, iii. 

ai6 
Firgii, tru^ reading of a paflage in^ 

>• 7f 
— — borrowed whole yerfet fron^ 

Lucretius, i. So 
r ■ » remarks on ibme exprefHont 

of, i. 104. 107. 130.135. 301. 

ii. 15. III. 123, n. 1. 169. iii. 

S3.»i4- 340 
— — , riddle of^ explained, i. 189, 

n. 4. 
—i— ftory of, ii. iia 
m on his imitations of Greek 

poetSy ii. 1 6a. iii. to. a88. 
^^^^ anachronifms of, ii. 133, 134, 

n. 3 
tifioa, on the nature of, i. 324 
ytfvaria, what, i. 1 39 
f^oconUm law, if. 87, n. a 
f§sf^9 whether a fubftance or Bot^ i. 

^orficiSf h. 3j n. % 



W. 

WoTf Roman form of declaring, ill. 

ao8 
H^arlike mufic of the Lacedsmoni- 

ans, i. 43 
tf^aiirjpoutst Hi. 365, n. a 
Wiopons^ various kinds of, ti. 164 
WbirhwnJs^ iii. 365, n. a 
WinM^ ancient Greek and Latin 

names of the, i. 145 
— — a€ect the fta differently, i. 176 



ff^ttu, on die ufe of, amongft the 

ancients, ii. 157. ib. n. i 
■ ■ ', raiiin, made by the ancients, 

ii. 158, n.a 
— — , anfwer of Romulus refpeA- 

ing, ii. 306 
' of Le(bo), iii. 1 3, n. i 

* ■-, Plato recommended moderate 

indulgence in, iii. 1 37 
fyifdfmf tlie daughter of Ufle and 

Memory, iii. 10 
H'ii/fSf power of hun>ands over, ii. 

158 
ITom/tn incapable of keeping a {e« 

cret, i. 87, n. 3 . 
■' ■ , who poifoned her hulband 

and fon, ftoiy of a, ii. 34.7 
Women of Rome abftained from 

wine, ii. 257. ordered by law to 

kifs their relations, and why, ib. 

did not ufe the lame oaths as the 

men, ii. 286 
■' ■■ of Greece not allowed to 

indulge in excels of wine, ii. 157, 

n. I 

— France, ii. 158, n. a 



Wonderful x\{\r\g%^ ii. 147, iii. 144 
Wood rubhcxi with alum faid not to 

take fire, iii. 134 
WordSf on die ufe of, ii. 76, n.^j. 

i2«, n. I 
^— — witli oppoHte fignifications, ii. 

174- 35* 

natural figns oCHhlng^, ii. 207 

■ ■> influence of culiom on, ii» 
365, n. 6 

, old, meaning of forae, iii. 379 

X. ' 

Xanthiffe^ i. 71 

Xenoptanesy i. 209, n. i 

Xetiopbou and Plato, rivals, iii. 113 



2. 



Zeno^ anecdote cf, ii. 6, n. i 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, 



Vol. I. 

f age 52. 1. I. fir feventeen, read fcven, 

106. 1. 3, ftr divinat, rtad divinit. 

124. Uote^ ** fevere law." Plutarch's word is ya^«x«« 
yMTATov. This perhaps ihould rather have been ren<« 
dered» mod unreafonable and difproportionate. 

1 33. for propofitions, read prepofitions. 

144. JVeTr. Manipli."— Here the fcazon is defefli^e in 
a fyllable, to remedy which Tumebus propofes to 
read ite after mamj^, iAgaiii,.^i is a fmt qoan- 
tity, {o Heyne timidly aqa doubtfully propofes to 
re»d ^ Mo." See his note. 

1 46. /or mA^Biynwu ^9ad ««4f«yiviT«c« 

• 171. /ir Deli, ^«i#Pii. 

172. fir gefte> roeuL gefta. 

|88« fir Ani6Unamj i> ncte, 1. ^fiom the bcttom, read Ari- 
etinum. 

|Rp. fir Solinus ad Salmas, read Snlmaiios ad Soliiu 

225. iVrt/r, ybr Halberotadt, r^a</ Halbcriladt. 

^55. AW, for adv^rfarii, r^z^ advcrfaria. 

256. for reliqaendo, read rclinqucndo. 

3C0. It mny be added, that fomc derive pcrforia freiu 

9rf^i tjtiifif which is nearly as probable as nny. 
315. for K>i*o, read xXii.v. 
330. fir America, read Armeali. • 



Vol. II. 

■ 

Page 22. for folutionis, read folutiori?. 

The formation of thefc words cniiing iii mnituni,'!- 
rrom the lupines, as thus— moni-tum, mopu-iiicii, 
mentuoiy with men infcrtci), and tuni ionK'tinic: 
rcjcflcd, and fcmeiimc:^ prefixed, 

6 V^n* 



nam of the ferri pikad Tcry cutUDj, writes to 
toe thus OB the fubfed : 

Tlieie Aavcs fvae aoc cf a hi^KT order; tbrj are 
diAingniiifd from the bare hnde^ bat not fer 
above tbev*— The caie was tbi« : 

If I excbas^ a flare with the pikaib it told 700 
the buyer, that 1 the iider was aoc refpoiifible. 
In general, the fnleati were new ontried flavns, 
ibr whom the mafter corid not anfwer ; and thofe 
for whom he did anfwer, or the non-pileati, 
were thoTe he had long poflfrflcd, and ofen offd. 

j%. There are extant many mookiih veries of this 
fort. 

S5. There is a book on the Ufe of Glores, by a John 
Nicolai, pabliflied in Gemaoy, in j 701 ; and a 
great deal on tins inbjeA nay be fonod io the 
Corioficiet of Lkeratnre, pabfifhed by D'UhielL 

105. What I have rendered to bear ip boldly, is, on re- 
coileAion, hardly forcible enoogh ; it rather neana 
to be fo difengaged Iran one diing, as to bn 
wholly ready for another. That in Horace, Tem- 
per vacQus; and xhm^jjUn vacare phi]ofophix» 
means to be intent on philofophy alone. This 
^ vacare adverfum adveriarios, may mean, *< to be 
thorooghly prepared againft his adverfaries.'* 

110. /or availed but orily, reoif availed only. 
113. /or ^^rfif read y\%^i, 
I 27. /cr " nor I do/' read ** nor do I.'* 
137. /cr incardcfcit, read incandefcit. 

144. Ataofrx*'^ rather means fuccefiion to the copdaA of 
public afTairs, 

1 50. /or regi, read tegi. » 

xd^ /or qusnam, r^^quxram. 

176. The word fabulofas (hould have been here explain- 
ed ; it means a man much talked tjlL 

180. Struck with grief is hardly fbrciblci, enough; i^, 
means, with a mixture x>f qnti acd t^^^ Thus 
in Virgil, the expreflion of fasvi dolorts conveys 
a fimilar idea. 

205. Thccxprcinon of opicas occurs in Aufonios. See 
his ProfciTores, 22. 

fixe(as tineis opicafque evolvert chartai. 

Page 



Tage 215. The orbii may be thas diftlngnifhcd from globot 

the one was fix^d and lUtioDsury> the other flying 

here and there. 
2x9. for a body, read a dead body« 
260. ffr ^ntoribuSf nod fautbribui. 
270. fir 5010, read 301 5. 
308. fir becoming of, read becoming in. 
310. fir dicare* read dtcam. 
316. for goods fought, r^^y goods were fought. 
348. The llory here related is qaoted by Mcurfius, and 

occurs in lib. i. chap. 17. Ethicorum Maj. Arif- 

tot. 



Vol. m. 

Fage 2. L 3. noUy for according, read contrary. 
13. notetfir Apia, rro^Chia. 
3$. Romae ftauonibus. — See Horace, fat iv. 1. i. 

Nulla tabema meos habeat neque pi!a libelios. 

On which the following Vet. Schol. is produced by 

Baxter : 

Negat fe libelios fuos edere bibliopolis qvAjlathnet 
vel armaria circa piias vel columnas habcbant, 
Zc in pills epi gramma ta fcribebant poetx qui 
non tradebant bibliopolis. 

Thus the ftalls or (hops of bookfcllers were, it 
feems, called ftations^ from whence the Engliih 
word fiationen is well derived. 

84. fir heri, read here. 

i67.ybr fariatur, read fari iatur. This emendation is 
propofcd by Salmafms, and is certainly right. 

173. fir Pamphilas, read Pamphila. 

194. fir Julio, read Julius, and fir Julii, read ]vl\\o. 

230. fir ferroque, read feroque. 

262. fir i^ctfMr, read if e^^oc^er. 

3 1 9. fir Leudria, read Leu£tra. 

342. The Romans diftinguifhed bctweeti matnmonium 
and nuptix. A woman by ufe entered into matrix 
monium, and Ihc was^ then matrona. The co- 
emptio and coR&rreatio made way for her to be* 

comb 



«offle not only matrout, bat mater&ttulias* 'tie 
cocroptio and con&rreatio produced the jufbe 
nuptix ; but in all threo cafes (he wu flutrona.— 
As a woman without children was called matrona, 
from the hope of having them» fo ndaa was ap- 
plied to an anmarried womao. 

An te morantar virgines vidua doinis 

Occurs in the Agamemnon of Seneca, 

P.ige 360. I am probably wrong in tranflating mHomarto by 
'< a waiter.'* I was mifled by finding, book xvi. 
c. 7. that Laberius ufcs manuanus fbr a light- 
fingered thief. It was a term at play, and the 
sen was that by which the coll ufores manum, i. c. 
jawlum redimebant. SecGefncr. Quafiexplum- 
bis man! bus colle£lOi fays Torcdlinus, in V. and 
goes on — refpicic autem ad vices Mdendi feu jac- 
tus, qui ab Aui^ufio apud Sueton. c. 71. manu« 
dicuntur. In the pniTage from Suetonius, fi qua:? 
manus remiH cuique exegiiiom, &c» The man us 
unclaimed by Auguftus, is the money loft after an 
unluclcy throw. Cafaubon. Perhaps therefore 
the paii'age in Gellius Hiould be rendered, 

^ Like money given by the players for the throw.'* 
for fimiliar, read&axW^r, 

395. i'raiter propter. Pncter is cxccfs, propter, that 
which it approaches. I'hus we fay in Englilb 
a little beyond the nail, or below it. We are be- 
yond the right mark. See Gefner and Salmafiu". 

416. I (hould have referred the reader in this page to Dr*. 
'J*aylo/'# Diflbrtaiion. 
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